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Dailies  Threaten  To  Reduce  Newsprint 
Consumption  If  Price  Is  Increased 

A.  N.  P.  A.  Announces  Drastic  Action  Will  Be  Taken  to  Forestall  Arbitrary  Imposition  of  Higher  Rate 
— International  Faces  Loss  of  Stumpage  Rights  if  It  Defies  Will  of  Canadian  Group 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


OUTSTANDING  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  NEWSPRINT 
SITUATION 

Up  to  the  time  that  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  went  to  press  this  week, 
the  principal  developments  in  the  newsprint  price  situation  included  the 
following: 

Recommendation  of  the  newsprint  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  that  a  general  convention  of  publishers  be  called 
to  consider  means  of  reducing  newsprint  consumption,  if  the  price  for  1930 
should  he  increased  above  the  present  rate  of  $62  delivered. 

Denial  by  Premier  Taschereau  of  Quebec  and  Premier  Ferguson  of 
Ontario  that  their  provincial  governments  are  attempting  to  control  the 
price  and  production  of  newsprint. 

A  visit  of  Premier  Baxter  of  New  Brunswick  to  Toronto  on  Thursday, 
when  Premiers  Taschereau  and  Ferguson  were  in  that  city,  regarded  by 
Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers  as  indicating  the  alignment  of  the 
provincial  executives  in  an  attempt  to  force  International  Paper  Company 
to  accept  a  higher  price  and  readjustment  of  surplusage  of  production. 

Departure  of  Archibald  R.  Graustein,  president  of  International  Paper 
Company,  and  Neil  C.  Head,  his  assistant,  for  Montreal  on  Wednesday  night 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  hoard  of  directors  of  International. 


A  CRISIS  in  the  newspaper  price  situ¬ 
ation  was  reached  this  week  w'ith 
the  recommendation  of  the  newsprint 
committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  that  any  increase 
over  the  present  price  of  paper  be  met 
with  a  reduction  in  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  by  publishers  (luring  1930.  This 
reconunendation,  coming  on  Monday, 
marked  the  precipitate  (levelopment  of  a 
tense  contest  with  the  American  publish¬ 
ers  and  International  Paper  Company 
fighting  to  keep  the  price  at  its  present 
level  of  $62  delivered,  and  the  Canadian 
Provincial  Governments  and  Canadian 
newsprint  interests  striving  for  an  in¬ 
crease  to  $67  for  1930. 

A  meeting  of  the  newsprint  committee 
in  New  York  on  Monday  this  week  was 
followed  on  Thursday  by  a  visit  of 
Premier  Taschereau  of  Quebec  and 
Premier  Baxter  of  New  Brunswick  to 
Toronto  during  which  it  was  expected 
they  would  consult  with  Premier  Fergu¬ 
son  of  Ontario. 

The  inclusion  of  Premier  Baxter  in 
the  looked-for  conference  is  regarded  by 
Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers  as 
signifying  his  alignment  with  the  Quebec 
and  Ontario  Provincial  executives  in  an 
attempt  to  force  International  Paper 
Company  into  agreeing  to  a  raise  in 
price  and  an  equal  percentage  of  pooling 
of  production  for  all  mills  in  Canada. 
Premier  Ferguson  has  already  openly 
acknowledged  that  International  is  the 
obstacle  to  the  fixing  of  a  higher  price 
and  the  reinforcement  of  Premier  Baxter 
could  make  possible  the  exerting  of 
pressure  on  International  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  where  that  company  has  a  large 
power  and  paper  development. 

Editor  &  Publishi;r  learned  from  a 
reliable  source  this  week  that  .an  ulti¬ 
matum  had  been  issued  to  Archibald  R. 
Graustein,  president  of  International 
Paper  Company,  by  the  Premiers  just 
prior  to  a  recent  meeting  of  newsprint 
interests  in  Montreal  to  the  effect  that 
his  company  would  either  agree  to  a 
price  of  $67  for  newsprint  delivered  or 
lo.se  its  stumpage  rights  on  Canadian 
crown  lands.  This  report  would  neither 
he  affirmed  nor  denied  tins  week  by 
Neil  C.  Head,  assistant  to  Mr.  Grau¬ 
stein.  and  Mr.  Graustein  himsel  f,  re<arhed 
just  before  Ixiarding  a  train  for  Mon¬ 
treal  Wednesday  night,  had  no  comment 
to  make  on  the  situation.  Mr.  Gra'u- 
stein’s  visit  to  Montreal  was  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  a  hoard  of  direct¬ 
ors  meeting,  according  to  Mr.  Head. 

Street  gossip  in  Montreal  this  week 
had  as  authoritative  the  fact  that  an 
increase  of  $5  per  ton  had  been  agreed 
upon,  but  a  categorical  denial  of  this 
was  given  by  P.  B.  Wilson,  general 
manager  of  the  Can,Tdian  Newsprint 
Company,  Ltd. 

“There  has  been  no  official  move,  and 
none  has  been  proposed  so  far  as  I 
know,’’  he  said. 

Following  the  meeting  of  its  news¬ 
print  committee  in  New  York,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  was  given  out  by  the 
I  A.  N.  P.  A.: 

i“A  special  meeting  of  the  newsprint 
committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  was  held  in  New 


York  to  consider  reports  to  the  effect 
that  the  provincial  governments  of  On¬ 
tario  311(1  Quebec  and  the  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers  have  under 
considerataion  the  establishing  of  an  in¬ 
creased  price  for  newsprint  through  po¬ 
litical  control,  notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
isting  condition  of  large  over-production. 

“The  committee  views  the  entire  situ¬ 
ation  with  the  deepest  concern,  and  feels 
that  inasm'uch  as  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  threatened  by  a  combination 
of  political  and  newsprint  manufactur¬ 
ing  groups,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  recommend  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  association  that  if  such 
a  higher  price  be  announced  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  all  daily  newspapers  be  called  to 
consider  the  immediate  reduction  of 
newsprint  consumption,  and  any  steps 
which  may  seem  advisable  as  protection 
against  the  menace  of  such  artificial 
control.’’ 

The  International  Paper  Companv-’s 
contract  with  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
by  which  a  price  is  established  for  four 
years,  beyond  1929,  has  been  mentioned 
as  complicating  International’s  position 
in  this  matter,  and  it  was  learned  from 
a  reliable  source  that  a  suggestion  was 
made  this  week  that  International  might 
buy  out  the  Hearst  contract  to  case  the 
difficulty. 

Executives  of  International  admit  the 
company  is  fighting  to  keep  the  price  at 
its  present  level  in  view  of  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States  follow¬ 
ing  the  recent  stock  crash.  In  reiter¬ 
ated  statements  they  have  declared  that 
all  customers  of  International  will  be 
treated  e(|ually.  If  the  company  is  forced 
into  a  price  raise  the  concessions  in  the 
Hearst  contract  will  make  this  impos¬ 
sible. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  interviewed  by  a  rcpre.sentative 
of  Editor  &  Pubi.isher  in  Toronto  this 
week  pointed  out  that  International  in 
statements  to  customers  last  year  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  Hearst  contract  could  be 
readjusted. 

\  newspaper  executive  in  close  touch 
with  the  situation  and  in  a  position  to 


learn  the  opinions  of  other  executives 
described  the  hope  of  the  American 
newspaper  men  as  follows: 

“The  people,  we  believe,  who  could 
block  a  price  raise  are  the  banking  in¬ 
terests  in  back  of  Price  Brothers, 
Abitibi,  and  other  members  of  the  news¬ 
print  Institute  of  Canada,  as  well  as 
those  in  back  of  International.  These 
bankers  realize  the  economic  sitimtion 
in  this  country,  I  believe,  more  complete¬ 
ly  than  do  the  newsprint  manufacturers 
themselves.  They  can,  if  necessary,  exert 
pressure. 

“Another  thing  that  might  discourage 
the  Canadian  Premiers  from  drastic  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  such  action  might 
he  looked  upon  as  confiscatory  and  affect 
the  investment  of  American  capital  in 
Canadian  business  enterprises.” 

The  recommendation  of  the  /\.  N.  P. 
A.  newsprint  committee  brought  denials 
of  government  control  of  newsprint 
prices  or  prcxluction  from  Premiers  Fer¬ 
guson  and  Taschereau.  Edward  Beck, 
general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  declared  to  Edi¬ 
tor  Pi’BLisHER  that  Canadi.in  manu¬ 
facturers  regarded  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
move  as  “a  bit  of  bluff.” 

Mr.  Beck  made  his  statement  in  an 
interview  with  the  Montre.Tl  correspond¬ 
ent  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  in  which  he 
gave  the  following  outline  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  manuf<Tcturers’  attitude 
toward  the  recommendation  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  newsprint  committee: 

“The  paper  committee  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  passed  a  resolution  in  New  York  yes¬ 
terday  not  only  protesting  against  in¬ 
crease  in  price  at  the  present  time,  but 
stating  that  if  the  increase  is  put  into 
effect  they  would  call  a  iiKcting  of  news¬ 
papers  with  a  view  to  securing  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  consumption.  The  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  towards  that 
threat  is  that  it  is  a  bit  of  bluff. 

“If  the  publishers  were  making  an  un¬ 
economic  use  of  newsprint,  or  rather,  if 
they  could  curtail  their  use  of  newsprint, 
it  would  show  they  are  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  uneconomic  use  of  paper  and 
that,  if  they  reduce  the  use  of  paper,  it 


would  only  result  in  ultimately  increas¬ 
ing  the  price.  The  paper  manufacturer 
after  all  has  got  to  have  a  return  on  his 
business — which  he  is  not  at  present  re¬ 
ceiving. 

“The  point  is,  that,  if  they  reduce  the 
consumption  of  paper  materially  and 
force  the  mills  into  a  still  lower  quota 
as  a  basis  of  production,  the  mills  inevit¬ 
ably  must  get  more  per  ton  for  the  paper 
they  produce,  than  at  present,  to  make 
a  living. 

“The  paper  producers  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  cannot  prixluce 
paper  continuously  without  adequate  re¬ 
turn,  which  at  present  they  are  not  get¬ 
ting.  No  Canadian  company  on  the 
present  price  basis  is  earning  an  adequate 
return  on  the  capital  invested  and  if  the 
publishers  refuse  to  take  that  fact  into 
consideration  in  connection  with  the 
prices  they  pay  for  paper  ultimately  it 
must  react  to  their  disadvantage,  because 
if  the  paper  indu.stry  is  put  on  a  basis 
permanently  where  there  is  no  adequate 
return,  expansion  of  the  industry  will 
cease  and  dry  up  and  there  will  not  be 
enough  newsprint  to  go  round.  I  do  not 
think  the  manufacturers  are  asking  an 
excessive  price,  it  would  at  the  outside 
mean  an  increase  of  $5  a  ton.  It  might 
he  less,  and  it  is  really  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  industry.  The  paper  con¬ 
sumer  has  the  choice  of  getting  cheaper 
paper  for  a  time,  and  ultimately  paying  a 
great  deal  more,  or  paying  a  reasonable 
price  throughout,  and  seeing  the  industry 
progressing  and  developing. 

“If  present  prices  continue,  you  would 
not  see  a  new  mill  built  in  Canada  in  the 
next  five  years.” 

Mr.  Beck’s  statement  brought  vigor¬ 
ous  as'sertions  from  American  news¬ 
paper  executives  that  the  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee’s  action  was  not  by  any  means 
a  bluff  and  that  consumption  could  read¬ 
ily  be  curtailed. 

Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of 
the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune  and  a 
member  of  the  A.N.P..A.  newsprint 
committee,  in  a  statement  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  blamed  the  present  uneco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  on  overpriKluction,  with  too  many 
new  mills  and  new  machines  in  old 
mills. 

“If  quoted  correctly,  Mr.  Beck  stated 
that  publishers  in  the  United  States  can¬ 
not  rdeuce  consumption  and,  if  they 
could,  it  would  be  an  admission  that  they 
are  engaged  in  an  uneconomic  use  of 
newsprint  paper,”  Mr.  Davis  .said. 

“He  is  wrong  in  the  first  premise 
and  correct  in  the  second.  Competitive 
conditions  among  newspapers  have 
caused  and  are  causing  unnecessary  con¬ 
sumption  of  newsprint.  It  would  not  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  reduce  consumption. 
It  has  been  accomplished  before,  and 
can  be  again.  Mr.  Beck  is  further 
quoted  as  saying  that,  if  present  prices 
continue  a  new  mill  woubl  not  be  built 
in  Canada  for  the  next  five  years.  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  movement  to 
restrict  the  building  of  new  mills  for 
some  time  to  come  would  be  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  Canadian 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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BULK  SALE  RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED  BY  A.B.C. 


Board  of  Directors  Approves  Re¬ 
quest  of  Newspaper  Members 
at  Meeting  in  New  York, 

Not.  15. 


A  new  rule  removing  bulk  sales  from 
net  paid  column  of  publishers’  A.  B.  C. 
reports  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  newspaper  division  at  the 
A.B.C.  convention  in  Chicago,  was  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors  at  their  meeting 
November  IS,  in  New  York.  Three  new 
members  of  the  board  took  their  seats 
for  the  first  time  at  this  meeting.  They 
are;  M.  F.  Rigby,  advertising  director 
Studebaker  Corporation ;  J  ohn  Cowles, 
Dcs  Moinrs  Register  and  Tribune-Capital, 
and  C.  F.  Goldthwaite,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railway.  The  new  rule  of  bulk 
sales  goes  into  effect  for  the  newspaper 
division  April  1,  1930,  which  means  pub¬ 
lishers’  statement  for  September  30  must 
be  rendered  under  the  new  form.  It 
follows : 

(A)  All  copies  sold  in  quantity 
(except  to  public  libraries)  shall  be 
designated  in  bureau  reports  as  bulk 
sales,  provided  the  sales  have  been  made 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (B)  of 
this  rule.  (B)  quantity  sales  shall  be 
set  up  as  bulk  sales  only  when  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  single  copy  price 
is  paid  for  single  copy  •■ales  and  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  regular  adver¬ 
tised  mail  subscription  price  for  term 
subscriptions.  Quantity  sales  which  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  above  require¬ 
ments  shall  be  set  up  as  samples  and 
adenuate  records  must  be  available  to 
prove  that  they  meet  the  requirements 
of  bulk  sales,  otherwise  they  shall  be 
set  up  as  samples.  (C)  Copies  bought 
by  hotels  or  restaurants  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution  to  their  guests  for  which  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  single  copy  price 
is  paid,  either  in  cash  or  by  accommo¬ 
dations,  shall  be  included  in  bulk.  Docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  payment  by  ac¬ 
commodations  must  be  of  record.  (D) 
Copies  sold  in  quantity  for  term  period 
and  mailed  in  single  wrapper  shall  ap¬ 
pear  under  the  classification  term  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  bulk.  Single  issue  sales 
either  mailed  under  separate  cover  or 
delivered  in  bulk  shall  appear  under  the 
classification  single  issues  in  bulk.  Term 
subscriptions  in  bulk  carried  beyond  ex¬ 
piration  of  tinfe  originally  paid  for  shall 
be  excluded  from  bulk  sales  and  set  up 
as  sample  copies.  (E)  Bulk  sales  shall 
be  fully  explained  in  the  body  of  the 
audit  report  and  the  publishers  state¬ 
ment,  giving  details  of  their  character 
and  nature,  showing  price  received,  how 
distributed  and  any  other  amplification 
necessary  to  make  possible  .  a  clear 
analysis  of  their  value.  (F)  Gift  sub¬ 
scriptions  as  defined  in  the  rule  govern¬ 
ing  gift  .subscriptions  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  bulk  sales.  (G)  A  quantity  sale 
made  to  an  individual,  group  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  corporation,  which  individual, 
group  of  individuals  or  corporation  has 
a  financial  interest  in  the  publication, 
shall  not  be  included  in  bulk  sales,  but 
.shall  be  set  up  as  sample  copies,  unless 
it  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 

e  managing  director  that  the  sale  wa.s 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.  (H)  Bulk  sales  shall  be  set  up 
in  the  publishers  statements  and  audit 
reports  of  newspapers  on  the  second 
page  in  a  separate  paragraph  designated 
as  bulk  sales  on  the  first  page  the  line 
totaling  the  net  paid  circulation  shall 
read:  Total  net  paid,  not  including 
bulk  for  bulk  sales,  see  paragraph  (C) 
acting  on  resolution  of  the  convention 
referring  the  matter  of  renewal  period 
to  the  hoard  with  out  recommendation, 
board  deci  ’'d  to  make  no  change  in 
present  rule  of  a  six  month’s  renewal 
period. 

The  rule  regarding  combination  sales 
was  amended  to  the  effect  that  subscrip¬ 
tions  taken  through  fixed  combination 
sale  of  several  publications  be  considered 
net  paid  only  if  the  combination  is 
limit^  to  seven  publications.  The  rule 
formerlv  referred  specifically  to  a  news¬ 
paper  in  combination  with  other  pub¬ 


lications.  As  preliminary  inspections  of 
records  proved  satisfactory,  the  follow¬ 
ing  newspapers  were  elected  and  may 
be  admitted  to  membership  upon  release 
of  audit  reports  or  publishers’  statements 
in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  and 
rules:  Oregon  Statesman,  Salem,  Ore.: 
Pocatello  (Idaho)  Tribune  and  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Times  Delta.  The  following 
newspapers,  which  were  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  by  board  of  directors  at  a 
previous  meeting  and  have  qualified 
since  last  meeting,  are  now  members : 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  El  Continental:  Med¬ 
ford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune,  Newport 
(Pa.)  Weekly  Neivs-Sun,  Rushznlle 
(Ind.)  Refrtldican,  Redlands  (Calif.) 
Daily  Facts,  Fort  Meyers  (Fla.)  Tropi¬ 
cal  News,  New  York  American  Maayar 
Nepszaza  and  Chambersburg  (Pa.) 
Public  Opinion. 


TO  CENSOR  HEARING 


Texas  Attorney  Follows  Precedent 
Set  in  Kubbock  Case 

(Speciat  to  Editus  &  Publishes) 

Austin,  Tex.,  Nov.  19.— District  At¬ 
torney  Henry  Brooks  here  has  requested 
District  Judge  J.  D.  Moore  to  bar  re¬ 
porters  from  the  habeas  corpus  hearing, 
if  any  is  held,  to  obtain  bond  for  former 
Judge  John  \V.  Brady,  indicted  for  mur¬ 
der  in  connection  with  the  fatal  stabbing 
of  Miss  Lehlia  Highsmith,  capitol 
stenographer. 

A  precedent  was  set  when  in  a  similar 
hearing  at  Lubbock,  Tex.,  recently,  the 
court  prohibited  publication  of  testimony 
lest  knowledge  of  the  case  later  might 
retard  selection  of  jurors. 

NEW  ARKANSAS  DAILY 

The  Fayetteville  (.\rk.)  Leader,  a  new 
daily,  made  its  appearance  recently.  The 
paper  is  owned  by  H.  H.  Taylor,  oil 
operator  of  Tulsa  and  Fayetteville. 
George  G.  Stockard  is  editor  and  man¬ 
ager.  International  News  Service  is 
used. 


NEW  PAPER  FOR  GALLUP 

A  new  daily  newspaper,  the  Gallup 
Times,  is  scheduled  shortly  to  start  pub- 
licatifMi  in  Gallup,  N.  M.  Charles 
Hillebrand  will  be  publisher  and  the 
paper  will  carry  .Associated  Press 
service. 


DAILY  APPOINTS  “SPECIAL” 

The  Steubenzille  (O.)  Herald-Star 
has  appointed  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 
its  national  advertising  representatives, 
effective  Dec.  1. 


LEONARD  IN  PITTSBURGH 

E.  Leonard,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Cineiniiati  Post,  has  resigned  to  become 
the  news  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  28-30 — T  e  X  a  8  Editorial 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Laredo, 
Tex. 

Nov.  30 — Ozark  Press  Assn.,  40th 
anniversary  meeting,  Springfield, 
Mo. 

Dec.  30-Jan.  1 — American  Assn, 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  and 
American  Assn,  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism,  joint  con¬ 
vention,  University  of  Louisiana, 
Baton  Rouge. 


SUIT  CONTINUED 


Broker*'  Action  Against  Hall  and 
LaVarre  Again  Delayed 

When  the  S13,175  new’spaper  broker 
suit  against  William  T.a  /arre  and  Har¬ 
old  Hall  was  continued  at  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  Nov.  18,  it  was  announced  that 
J.  T.  Webb,  court  commissioner  for  the 
LaVarre-Hall  papers,  would  take  charge 
of  the  stocks,  hitherto  held  under  an 
attachment,  without  any  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  brokers’  rights  to  the  at¬ 
tached  stock. 

Palmer,  DeWitt  and  Palmer,  of  New 
York  are  suing  the  young  newspaper 
men  for  copimissions  alleged  due  on 
the  purchase  of  the  Columbia  Record, 
the  .Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald  and  the 
Spartanburg  Journal. 

The  move  for  continuance  was  made 
before  Judge  S.  W.  G.  Shipp  in  the 
South  Carolina  state  court  by  the  de¬ 
fendants’  counsel  on  the  grounds  that  an 
appeal  in  the  case  was  outstanding  and 
that  the  time  limit  for  perfection  of  the 
appeal  had  not  expired. 

The  pending  appeal,  perfection  of 
which  must  be  made  within  a  few  days 
to  comply  with  the  law,  is  from  Judge 
Shipp’s  refusal  to  allow  the  defendants 
to  make  the  International  Paper  company 
and  the  International  Paper  and  Power 
company  co-defendants  to  the  suit. 


PRINTING  PRIZE  OFFERS 

The  New  York  World  is  printing  a 
daily  box  giving  notice  of  prizes  offered 
by  various  concerns  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country  for  short  stories, 
novels,  puzzles,  advertising  ideas  and 
all  other  types  of  contests.  Greenville 
Talbott,  formerly  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate,  is  con¬ 
ducting  tlie  service. 


TULLEY  RECOVERING 

A.  Y.  Tulley,  managing  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Express  who  has  been 
seriously  ill  for  several  months  is  re¬ 
ported  to  lie  on  the  road  to  recovery  and 
expects  to  return  to  his  desk  by  Dec.  1. 
During  his  absence  his  front  page 
editorial  column  has  been  omitted. 
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HEARST  PLACES  BAN  ON 
MARKET  SPECULATION 


New  Order  to  All  Executive*  Tell* 

Them  to  Choo*e  Between  New*- 
paper  Work  or  Market 
Dabbling 

A  ban  on  stock  market  speculation  by 
employes  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  and 
News  Feature  Services  was  instituted  this 
week  under  order  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  The  following  communication 
from  Mr.  Hearst  was  posted  in  all  of 
the  organization’s  offices: 

“To  Representatives  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  and  News  Feature  Services : 

“I  want  to  register  a  very  emphatic 
objection  to  anyone  of  any  importance  in 
the  Hearst  organization  speculating  in  the 
stock  market. 

“Those  who  have  contracts  will  please 
note  that  their  contract  calls  for  ‘un¬ 
divided  attention’ ;  and  no  one  who  spends 
any  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
looking  at  the  ticker  and  thinking  about 
whether  stocks  are  going  up  or  down 
can  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
business  for  which  he  receives  compensa¬ 
tion  under  his  contract  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  WITH  THE  provisions  OF  THE 
CONTRACT. 

“If  representatives  of  the  Hearst 
papers,  therefore,  insist  upon  going  into 
another  business,  namely,  that  of  stock 
speculation,  their  contracts  are  abrogated 
thereby,  and  these  representatives  should 
surrender  their  contracts,  as  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Hearst  papers  will  consider 
these  contracts  nullified. 

“To  those  representatives  of  the  Hearst 
papers  who  are  not  under  contract,  the 
same  rule  applies  with  etiual  definiteness 
and  the  operation  is  even  more  direct. 

“The  Bible  says:  ‘No  man  can  serve 
two  masters.’  ‘He  will  hate  the  one  and 
love  the  other.’ 

“Similarly,  no  man  can  engage  in  two 
businesses.  He  will  attend  to  the  one 
and  neglect  the  other.  The  Hearst 
papers  are  not  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
their  business  being  neglected  and  they 
therefore  positively  request  that  their 
representatives  make  a  definite  decision 
as  to  whether  they  shall  remain  in  the 
stock  speculating  business  or  in  the 
NEWSPAPER  business.’’ 


I.  P.  P.  REPORTS  DEFICIT 


$1,187,904  Lo**  in  Third  Quarter  Bring* 
9  Month*’  Deficit  to  $2,543,472 

A  deficit  of  $1,187,904  is  shown  by  the 
International  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  and  subsidiaries  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  of  1929,  after  all  subsidiary  dividends 
and  company  preferred  and  class  A  com¬ 
mon  dividends.  This  compares  with  a 
deficit  of  $1,278,895  in  the  June  quarter, 
and  one  of  $1,720,658  in  the  March  quar¬ 
ter. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  on  Sept.  30, 
the  deficit  totaled  $4,187,458,  but  was 
reduced  to  $2,.543,472  through  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  undistributed  earned  surplus  of 
the  New  England  Power  Association  ap¬ 
plicable  to  shares  held  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  and  Power  Company  and 
subsidiaries,  arising  since  the  date  of  the 
original  acquisition  of  such  shares,  and 
of  minor  surplus  adjustments. 

Total  revenue  for  the  third  quarter 
was  $9,919,714,  against  $9,267,342  in  the 
Tune  quarter  and  $4,627,211  in  the  March 
quarter. 


FILES  $100,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

Frank  V.  Wiles,  Garfield  countv  com¬ 
missioner  with  headquarters  at  Enid,  has 
filed  suit  in  district  court,  charging  libel 
and  asking  for  $1(X),000  judgment  from 
the  Enid  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal.  The 
.suit  follows  recent  publication  of  a 
series  of  articles  attacking  Wiles’  man¬ 
agement  of  county  affairs.  C.  D.  Wil¬ 
lard  of  .\lva  is  publisher  of  the  paper. 


R.  M.  LOVE  IN  ALBUQUERQUE 

T.  M.  Pepperday,  publisher  of  the  Al- 
buquerque  (N.M.)  Journal,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  R.  M.  Love  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Love  was  formerly  promotion 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis  A^ews. 
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GREENHUT  “CHAIN”  FLOPS  WITH  MARKET 

Ambitious  Plan  to  Form  Single  Stock  Organization  Involving  20  to  40  Dailies  “Postponed”  Until 
Security  Market  Improves — No  Deals  ^^Buttoned  Up,*^  Says  Koenigsberg 


Eugene  Green  hut 


The  Eufiiene  Greenhut  dream  of  buy¬ 
ing  20  to  40  newspapers  and  consoli¬ 
dating  them  into  one  giant  organization 
— in  exactly  ttic 
same  way  he  pro¬ 
moted  the  organi- 
z  a  t  i  o  n  of  the 
Hahn  Depart- 
ment  Stores,  Inc. 
— suffered  a  seri¬ 
ous  set-back  as  a 
result  of  the  re¬ 
cent  stock  mar¬ 
ket  crash  in  Wall 
Stteet,'  Editor  & 
Publisher 
learned  this  week. 

“We  are  pro- 
c  e  e  d  i  n  g  very 
slowly,”  Herman 
Schwartz,  field  director  and  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  Mr.  Greenliut,  said.  "Hecause 
of  the  instability  of  the  market,  a  public 
issue  of  new  stock  would  be  inadvisable. 
W'e  had  thought  of  making  the  offering 
soon  after  the  first  of  tiie  year.  That 
plan  has  been  definitely  changed.  If  the 
market  continues  low  for  too  long  a 
time,  a  wholesale  revision  of  plans  may 
be  necessary.” 

Schwartz  said  that  there  might  not  be 
a  go(xl  market  for  newspaper  securities 
at  this  time,  due  to  the  general  deflation 
of  stocks  and  the  fact  that  buyers  are 
proceeding  very  cautiously,  buying  old 
stocks  with  long  records  of  earnings. 

“Newspaper  securities  would  still  be 
profitable,”  he  said,  “only  they  would  be 
new,  and  no  one  would  want  to  invest 
in  a  new  proposition  when  they  can  get 
U.  S.  Steel,  General  Motors  and  other 
well  known  stocks  at  advantageous 
prices.” 

That  was  one  explanation.  Another 
one  came  from  M  Koenigsberg,  former 
Hearst  executive,  and  assumed  to  be  the 
“nationally  known  newspaper  man”  slated 
to  become  the  editorial  executive  head 
of  the  proposed  amalgamation. 

“This  postponement  of  activities  repre¬ 
sents  a  coup  on  the  part  of  the  organizers 
to  get  better  bargains  for  the  newspapers 
for  which  they  are  negotiating,”  Koe¬ 
nigsberg  said.  “The  first  unfortunate  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  proposed  organization 
gave  publishers  a  false  picture  of  the 
situation.  They  thought  they  could  get 
fabulous  amounts  for  their  properties. 
Now,  when  they  realize  that  we  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  slowly  they  will  be  more  likely 
to  capitulate  to  reason.” 

.\n  announcement  had  been  sent  out  to 
field  workers  of  the  Greenhut  organiza¬ 
tion,  Editor  &  Purmsher  was  informed, 
telling  agents  to  slow  up  on  their  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  revision  of  plans  leaked  out  this 
week  when  Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
of  one  newspaper  publisher,  who,  after 
having  told  all  his  friends  in  his  home 
town  that  he  had  sold  his  paper,  came  to 
N'ew  York  to  get  his  check.  At  the 
Greenhut  offices  on  the  22nd  floor  of  the 
Salmon  Tower  Building — the  Hahn  De¬ 
partment  Stores  offices  are  located  on  the 
same  floor — the  publisher,  instead  of  get¬ 
ting  his  check,  was  given  the  information 
that  the  deal  was  off. 

Koenigsberg  said  that  there  had  been 
two  publishers  who  had  come  to  New 
York  expecting  to  get  their  money. 

“They  came  on  mistaken  information,” 
he  said.  “They  were  here  to  sign  an 
option  only.  Our  negotiations  had  not 
advanced  to  the  stage  where  tlu'  options 
were  taken.  We  had  not  ‘buttoned  up' 
anv  of  the  deals,  as  the  bankers  say.” 

Koenigsburg  said  that  with  bankers  a 
proposition  of  this  kind  was  a  purely 
mathematical  formula.  He  accommodat¬ 
ingly  explained  the  whole  business  from 
its  purely  business  viewpoint. 

“Each  option  carries  a  line  ‘Market 
Conditions  Permitting',”  he  said.  “When 
the  bankers  feel  that  they  have  a  good 
enough  set-up  to  warrant  a  public  offer¬ 
ing  of  stock,  they  send  their  auditors 


out  into  the  field  to  check  up  the  pub¬ 
lishers'  figures,  quoted  in  their  options. 
This  entails  a  great  deal  of  expense  on 
the  banker’s  part,  and  he  is  very  sure  of 
his  ground  before  he  proceeds.  If  the 
figures  are  accurate  and  when  compro¬ 
mises  have  been  reached  on  this  or  that 
item,  the  option  is  signed. 

“But  the  banker  is  never  actually  com¬ 
mitted  until  he  makes  publication  of  the 
issue. 

“The  bankers  in  this  case  (Lehman 
Brothers),”  Koenigsberg  went  on,  “did 
not  refuse  to  go  on  with  the  deal.  But 
it  is  inevitable  that  they  would  postpone 
activity.  This  might  make  for  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  the  publishers  negotiating 
with  us,  and  result  in  some  differences. 
So  by  ceasing  activities  until  a  more 
propitious  time,  we  hope  to  keep  the 
vendors’  goodwill,  so  that  when  the 
market  opens  up  again  we  can  continue 
our  negotiations  where  they  were  left 
off.” 

Another  theory  advanced  was  that 
with  frustration  facing  the  promoters, 
Eugene  Greenhut,  who  had  built  up  his 
reputation  with  his  organization  of  the 
department  store  chain,  desired  to  quiet 
down  his  activities  in  order  to  maintain 
his  standing  with  the  bankers.  This  re¬ 
markable  man,  described  enthusiastically 
by  his  associates  as  a  “genius,”  could  not 
take  a  chance  of  failure. 

“The  options  on  some  of  the  larger 
properties,”  Koenigsberg  said,  “ran  for 
three  months  with  a  three  months’  re¬ 
newal  clause.  Other  options  ranged  up 
to  six  months  with  a  similar  renewal 
concession.”  Koenigsberg  said  he  did 
not  know  how  many  options  were  held, 
although  several  months  ago  he  said  the 
promoters  were  negotiating  with  112 
dailies.  He  also  did  not  make  it  clear 
whether  any  option  had  actually  been 
signed  by  all  the  contracting  parties. 

Koenigsberg  again  set  forth  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  proposed  amalgamation, 
pointing  out  that  its  best  benefits  to  the 
publisher  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  got  spot 
cash  for  his  property  and  yet  retained 


managerial  control  over  the  property. 
This  was  made  possible,  he  said,  in  that 
the  publisher  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  buy  into  the  consolidated  newspapers 
with  part  of  the  money  he  received  in 
payment  for  his  paper. 

“Do  the  contracts  stipulate  how  much 
stock  the  publisher  has  to  buy?”  Koe¬ 
nigsberg  was  a.sked. 

“It  is  obvious,”  he  answered,  “that  the 
Greenhut  organization  would  not  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  any  publisher  who 
did  not  have  enough  faith  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  to  invest  in  it.  One  of  the  biggest 
advantages  of  the  plan  is  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  publisher  retains  his  managerial 
duties.  He  couldn’t  do  that  very  effec¬ 
tively  if  he  were  merely  a  salaried  em¬ 
ploye.” 

The  first  news  of  this  ambitious 
Greenhut  plan  was  had  last  June  when 
the  promoter  stated  his  intention  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  large  group  of  papers  located 
throughout  the  country  and  merging 
them  into  one  large  organization. 

At  that  time  Greenhut  said  to  Editor 
&  Publisher: 

“We  are  offering  publishers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  liquidate  their  as.sets  at  very 
favorable  terms.  It  is  up  to  them 
whether  or  not  they  turn  down  our 
propositions.  It  really  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference  to  us ;  we’ll  organize  the  can¬ 
neries  or  the  bloomer  manufacturers,  or 
anything  that  looks  profitable.” 

That  statement  was  made  last  June. 
The  market  crashed,  and  with  it  the  fond 
hopes  of  many  promoters,  in  October. 


CORPUS  CHRISTI  MERGER 

Caller,  Morning,  and  Timet,  Evening, 
Under  Combined  Ownership 

Consolidation  of  the  properties  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller,  morning, 
and  the  Corpus  Christi  Times,  evening, 
has  been  announced  by  the  publishing 
firm  of  Fentress  and  Marsh,  owners  of 
the  Caller,  and  Harte,  Hanks  and  Kin¬ 


DAILIES’  STATION  IN  NEW  STUDIO 


Luxurious  main  studio  of  WBAP  showing  modernistic  treatment 

WBAP,  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-  studio,  which  is  on  the  twenty-second 
Telegram  awl  Record-Telegram  rafUo  floor  of  the  hotel, 
broadcasting  station,  was  opened  in  its  Opening  of  the  new  studios  celebrated 
new  home  in  the  new  Blackstone  Hotel  the  eighth  birthday  of  this  station.  It 
recently.  also  marked  formation  of  a  staff  orches- 

Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher,  presented  tra  of  11  musicians  under  the  leadership 
the  handsome  station  to  the  listening  of  Michael  Cooles,  who  has  been 


solving,  owners  of  the  Times.  Date  of 
consolidation  was  on  Nov.  15,  assets  of 
botli  companies  having  been  taken  over 
by  the  Caller-Times  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Grady  Kinsolving,  former  publisher  of 
the  Times,  remains  as  publisher  of  the 
new  combination  which  will  continue  to 
issue  daily  morning  and  evening,  with  a 
combined  Sunday  edition  to  be  known  as 
the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times. 

The  Caller-Times  will  be  associated 
with  the  Harte  and  Hanks  group  now 
publishing  dailies  at  Abilene,  San 
Angelo,  Big  Spring,  Sweetwater,  Paris 
and  Harlingen,  and  with  the  Fentress 
and  Marsh  group  now  publishing  at 
Austin,  Waco,  Port  Arthur,  Wichita 
Falls,  Brownsville,  Laredo  and  other 
Texas  cities. 


DAILY  LOSES  $50,000 
SUIT  FOR  LIBEL 


Damages  Awarded  to  Former  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Against  Oklahoma  City  Times 
for  Printing  “Unprivileged”  Charge 
in  Impeachment  Case 


A  verdict  of  S5(l,li(K)  against  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  in  favor  of  Fred  P.  Branson, 
former  cliief  justice  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  was  returned  by  a  district  court 
jury  in  Chandler,  Okla.,  Nov.  14,  in 
Branson’s  libel  suit  against  the  company. 

The  case  grew  out  of  the  attempted 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  December, 
1927,  when  purported  articles  of  impeach¬ 
ment  were  voted  against  Henry  S.  John¬ 
ston,  then  governor ;  Harry  B.  Cordall 
of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  and 
Branson.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Huckins  Hotel  after  national  'guardsmen 
had  prevented  the  legislators  from  as¬ 
sembling  at  the  Capitol. 

In  reporting  the  meeting,  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  printed  two  of  the 
charges  purported  to  have  been  lodged 
against  the  chief  justice.  Testimony  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  second  charge  had  not 
been  voted  by  any  committee,  although 
it  appeared  on  copies  of  the  proceedings 
given  to  newspapermen. 

In  his  instructions  to  the  jury  Judge 
Hal  Johnson  held  that  publication  of  the 
first  purported  charge  was  privileged  but 
that  publication  of  the  second  was  un¬ 
privileged  and  libelf)us. 

Robert  Rainey,  chief  counsel  for  the 
publishing  company,  said  the  case  would 
be  appealed  to  the  supreme  court. 

REPORTER  UPHELD 


public. 

Modernistic  furnishings  feature  the 


rector  of  all  commercial  programs  of  Jthe; 
station  during  the  past  year. 


Cincinnati  Man  Allowed  to  Stay  While 
Ballots  Were  Counted 

Isaac  T.  Pichel,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune  and  at  present  political  reporter 
of  the  Times-Star,  had  the  satisfaction 
last  week  of  having  his  position  vindi¬ 
cated  in  a  contest  with  the  clerk  of  the 
Election  Board  of  Hamilton  County. 
The  clerk  ruled  that  a  newspaper  man 
had  no  business  in  the  room  where  the 
vote  was  being  counted.  Pichel  con¬ 
tended  that  as  the  representative  of  the 
newspaper  readers  of  Cincinnat.  not  only 
he  himself  but  the  representative  of 
every  daily  paper  in  Cincinnati  had  a 
right  to  be  present. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  on  appeal  to 
the  Election  Board  after  Mr.  Pichel 
and  the  other  newspaper  reporters  had 
refused  to  leave  the  counting  room. 
After  a  brief  session  the  Board  sus¬ 
tained  the  position  of  Pichel  and  the 
newsp^r  men  ramained. 

•  was  *t1fe  fvst  JtiJfiii  Ihat  tfje  gn/ss; 
.Boji  h}fl,  Je^n  rafted  I  ifi*  tijAMn/iay.  •  •ji 
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PRESS  CONFIDENCES  GUARDED  IN  U.  S. 
COURTS  BY  TWO  BILLS  BEFORE  CONGRESS 


Senator  Capper’s  Proposal  Amended  to  Make  Protection  to 
Newspapers  Nationwide — La  Guardia  Bill  in  House 
Has  Same  Purpose 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent  Editor  St  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  21  .—Emphatic 
determination  to  press  to  a  vote  in 
the  House  his  bill  for  protection  of 
newspaper  men  who  decline  to  betray 
confidences  imposed  in  them  was  ex¬ 
pressed  today  by  Representative  Fiorello 
H.  LaGuardia,  of  New  York,  to  Editor  & 
PUBLISHKR. 

“I  regard  this  as  a  subject  of  pro¬ 
found  importance,”  said  Mr.  I^Guardia, 
“and  I  believe  that  a  realization  of  this 
importance  is  spreading  through  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  all  tiie  country.  It  is  not  only 
the  personal  protection  of  individual 
newspaper  men  that  is  sought,  but  also 
protection  for  the  great  .American  press 
as  a  whole,  which  each  individually  repre¬ 
sents,  and  for  the  .American  people,  of 
whose  independence  the  press  is  regarded 
as  a  bulwark. 

“Indeed,  I  regard  it  as  just  as  essential 
that  newspaper  men  be  exempted  from 
disclosing  their  sources  of  information  as 
it  is  that  lawyers  be  allowed  to  preserve 
the  confidence  of  their  clients,  pliysicians 
of  their  patients  and  clergymen  of  their 
parishioners.  When  we  subject  the  press 
to  undue  regulation,  we  lessen  its  force 
and  the  entire  country  and  all  the  people 
suffer.” 

With  Senator  Capper’s  original  bill, 
which  would  protect  only  reporters  of 
newspapers  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Mr.  LaGuardia  has  no  patience. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  explained, 
“Senator  Capper’s  bill  does  not  protect 
even  the  District  of  Columbia  newspaper 
workers.  Suppose  that  a  Washington 
local  reporter  should  be  called  before  a 
Federal  Grand  Jury  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  claim  exemption  under  the 
Capper  provision — there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Federal  District  Attorney 
in  nearby  Baltimore  or  Alexandria  from 
calling  the  reporter  before  the  Grand 
Jury  at  either  place,  and  in  neither 
would  he  be  immune  to  punishment  for 
recalcitrancy.” 

On  the  heels  of  this  comment,  how¬ 
ever,  Senator  Capper  decided  to  rewrite 
his  measure,  so  as  to  make  it  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  to  remedy  the  omissions 
to  which  Mr.  LaGuardia  calls  attention. 
The  new  Capper  bill  proposes  to  provide 
protection  for  newspaper  men  in  all  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  in  the  land. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  LaGuardia 
strongly  suggests  that  President  Hoover 
pardon  the  three  reporters  of  the  IVasIt- 
iugton  Times  now  serving  a  sentence  of 
4.S  days  for  declining  to  disclose  sources 
of  information  to  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
here. 

Under  the  title,  “.A  Bill  exempting 
newspaper  men  from  testifying  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  sources  of  certain  confi¬ 
dential  information,”  Mr.  LaGuardia’s 
bill  is  brief  and  to  tbe  point,  reading: 

“That  in  proceedings  in  any  United 
States  Court  or  court  of  the  FHstrict  of 
Columbia  or  any  grand  jury  thereof, 
or  before  either  house  of  Congress,  or 
any  committee  thereof,  or  any  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress,  no  reporter, 
editor,  or  publisher  connected  with  any 
newspaper  .shall  be  compelled  to  disclose 
the  source  of  any  information,  confidential 
in  its  nature,  except  acts  of  treason, 
obtained  by  him  for  publication  in  such 
newspaper.” 

“The  reason  for  my  exception  of 
‘treason’  needs  no  explanation.”  said  Mr. 
LaGuardia,  “and  the  exception  is  espe¬ 
cially  appropriate  in  these  times  of  inter¬ 
national  armament  discussions.” 

If  his  measure  does  not  afford  entire 
and  complete  protection  for  newspaper 
men  in  their  efforts  to  respect  confi¬ 
dents  and  to  maintain  their  honor  un¬ 
sullied,  Mr.  l^aGuardia  stands  ready  to 
amend  and  strengthen  it.  Air.  J^- 
Guardia  propqges  to.  cal'  up  Ins  bill  early 
in  ch*2  ieyilar.  seAtibn,  'comiT'er,cing  Dfc. 


2,  to  which  Senator  Capper's  bill  also 
has  gone  over. 

“We  cannot  legislate  for  the  individual 
States  on  this  subject,”  said  Mr.  La¬ 
Guardia,  “but  I  am  determined  to  pro¬ 
tect  all  the  newspaper  men  of  the  United 
States  in  all  the  Federal  courts  through¬ 
out  the  entire  country.” 

While  Mr.  LaGuardia  expects  general 
approval  of  his  measure  “in  principle,” 
he  also  is  apprehensive  of  “timidity” 
among  the  statesmen  when  it  comes  to  a 
showdown.  Just  why  any  patriotic  and 
reasonable  person  should  demur  to  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  press,  he  cannot  figure ; 
but  he  feels  he  may  have  a  fight  on  his 
hands  and  will  lose  no  time  in  enlisting 
reinforcements. 

“I  particularly  hope  that  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  inform  the  people  on  the 
subject,”  he  added,  “and  in  that  way 
will  be  of  help.” 

“Might  not  that  be  interpreted  by  some 
persons  as  ‘propaganda?’”  he  was  asked. 

“True,”  he  laughed.  “One  has  to  be 
careful  in  these  days.” 

The  fight  for  enactment  of  the  measure 
is  planned  to  be  straightforward  and 
frank  and  open.  In  Maryland,  adjacent 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  sucb  a  law 
has  been  operative  for  33  years,  based 
on  a  paragraph  in  the  State  Bill  of 
Rights  that  “the  liberty  of  the  press 
ought  to  be  inviolably  preserved ;  that 
every  citizen  of  the  State  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  speak,  write  and  publish  his 
sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  abuse  of  that  privilege.” 

Of  the  former  newspajKT  men  now 
in  Congress,  none  is  better  informed  on 
the  situation  tlian  Representative  Louis 
Ludlow,  of  Indiana,  who  served  as  a 
Washington  correspondent  from  1901 
until  elected  to  the  Seventy-first  Con¬ 
gress  and  now  knows  from  experience 
both  ends  of  the  game.  In  speaking  on 
the  subject  in  general  and  on  the 
imprisonment  of  three  Washington  local 
men  in  particular,  for  refusal  to  dis¬ 
close  their  news  sources,  Mr.  Ludlow 
said ; 

“In  expressing  my  very  vigorous  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  incarceration  of  the 
three  Washington  Times  reporters,  I 
have  considered  solely  the  effect  of  this 
punitive  measure  in  the  light  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  society,  and  I  have  refrained, 
and  intend  hereafter  to  refrain,  from 
criticism  of  the  court,  the  District  .Attor¬ 
ney,  and  the  Grand  Jury  that  caused 
this  strange  anomaly  in  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure. 

“My  acquaintanceship  with  Justice 
Gordon  had  its  beginning  many  years 
ago  when  he  held  a  position  in  the  par¬ 
don  attorney’s  office  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  I  have  always  esteemed  him 
as  a  capable,  high-minded  lawyer  and 
jurist. 

“I  have  no  personal  acquaintanceship 
with  the  District  .Attorney  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grand  Jury,  but  I  can  con¬ 
cede  to  them  honesty  of  purpose  with¬ 
out  agreeing  with  their  interpretation  of 
what  constitutes  contempt.  They  are 
responsible  under  their  oaths  of  office, 
as  I  am  under  mine.  They  are  entitled 
to  have  their  acts  reviewed  fairly  and 
dispassionately  without  having  their 
motives  challenged. 

“Having  said  this  much,  I  would  not 
be  true  to  my  convictions  if  I  did  not 
express  the  opinion  that  by  invoking  a 
jail  sentence  on  the  three  reporters  a 
colossal  mistake  has  been  made  that  is 
pregnant  with  harmful  possibilities. 

“In  my  judgment  this  incident,  which 
is  now  creating  discussion  all  over  the 
country,  is  bound  to  react  harmfully 
against  society  by  sapping  and  weaken¬ 
ing  tbe  bulwarks  of  law  enforcement. 

“.A  free,  alert  and  courageous  press 
is  *be  nation’s  strongest  safeguard.  There 
,  can*  be  no  free  press  in  this  republic  if 


newspaper  reporters  are  to  live  in  ter¬ 
ror  of  grand  jury  inquisitions  and  jail 
sentences. 

“It  is  human  to  want  to  keep  out  of 
jail.  If  editors  and  reporters  are  to 
lie  constantly  overshadowed  by  that 
fear,  paralysis  will  grip  the  press  and 
it  will  cease  to  function  in  its  normal 
and  full  extent  for  the  protection  of 
society  against  evildoers. 

“Newspaper  campaigns  to  rid  cities  of 
crime  and  vice  are  productive  of  much 
good,  but  there  will  lie  fewer  campaigns 
of  that  kind  if  reporters  are  to  be  jailed 
for  refusing  to  reveal  tbeir  inform¬ 
ants. 

“W’hen  for  any  reason  such  cam¬ 
paigns  arc  interfered  with,  society  suffers 
and  criminals  are  the  only  ones  who  have 
occasion  to  rejoice. 

“I  am  a  newspaper  man  of  37  years’ 
continuous  activity.  I  was  mothered  in 
the  arms  of  the  press  and  after  a  few 
year.s — ^perhaps  a  very  few  years — of 
wandering  on  Capitol  Hill  I  expect  to 
return  to  newspaper  work.  Times  almost 
innumerable  in  my  long  newspaper  career 
I  have  said  to  persons  from  whom  I 
sought  news: 

“‘If  you  will  tell  me  what  I  want  to 
know,  I  will  never  reveal  the  source  of 
my  information.’ 

“Not  one  of  the  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  pledges  of  that  kind  given  by 
me  has  been  violated,  and  I  have  always 
believed  that  I  would  suffer  my  body  to 
be  broken  on  the  rack  before  I  would 
break  a  confidence.  In  that  matter  I 
am  not  different  from  any  other  true- 
blue  newspaper  man. 

“If  we  are  faithful  to  our  calling,  and 
I  think  nearly  all  of  us  are,  we  cannot 
conscientiously  reveal  those  who  give  us 
news  with  the  understanding  that  they 
are  to  be  protected.  Respect  for  con¬ 
fidences  is  in  our  blood.  We  cannot 
think  in  any  other  terms.  We  would 
hate  ourselves  forever  if  we  were  to 
turn  traitor  to  our  promises. 

“Is  this  a  fault,  or  is  it  a  virtue?  I 
believe  it  is  a  virtue.  I  think  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  good  of  society  by  per¬ 
mitting  exposures  of  crime  that  would 
not  otherwise  be  possible,  and  I  think 
that  if  our  grand  juries  could  see  a 
little  more  of  the  reporter’s  viewpoint 
and  could  have  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  the  reporter  feels,  their 
opinion  of  this  whole  matter  would 
change  and  there  would  be  an  end  of 
jail  sentences  for  refusing  to  divulge 
sources  of  information. 

“My  unbounded  sympathy  goes  out  to 
my  colleagues  of  The  Washington 
Times.  Messrs.  Burkett,  Hendricks  and 
Nevin,  who  are  sojourning  with  Major 
Peak  on  the  banks  of  the  ICastern  Branch 
of  the  Potomac.  I  do  not  think  thev 
.should  have  been  sent  to  jail.  I  think 
thev  should  be  released.” 

It  is  understood  that  opposition  to  the 
Capper  and  LaGuardia  measures,  and 
others  of  that  type,  may  be  expected 
from  Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  who 
for  some  time  has  been  prominent  in 
various  congressional  investigations. 


STAGES  MINSTREL  SHOW 


New  York  Advertising  Club  Raising 
Christmas  Fund 

The  .Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
on  Nov.  19  staged  a  minstrel  show  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Old  Folks  Christmas  Fund. 

The  show  was  under  the  supervision  of 
John  .A.  Wilkens,  chairman  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  committee,  with  various  sub¬ 
ordinate  committees  cooperating.  Frank 
Wood  was  interlocutor,  and  I^uis  Bleser, 
Ralph  Gretch,  Jack  Carney  and  Charles 
Lamson.  end  men.  The  '  .Advertising 
Club  singers,  under  tbe  direction  of 
Arthur  Judson  Philips,  was  the  feature 
of  the  evening.  A  sketch  about  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  by  D.  Morris-Jones  was 
also  on  the  program. 


A.P.  GROUP  ELECTS  WELCH 

Seventeen  newspapers  were  represented 
at  the  Washington  state  division  meeting 
of  the  -Associated  Press  in,  Vancouver 
Nov.  12.  Harold  B.  Welch  of  the 
Tacoma  N eivs-Trihune ,  presided  at  the 
session  and  was  reelected  chairman. 


REPORTER  UNCOVERED 
AMSTER’S  IDENTITY 


Bryce  of  N.  Y.  American  Followed 
Slim  Clew  to  Discover  Author  of 
Fictitious  Complaint  Against 
Olga  Edwards 


Working  on  the  slimmest  of  leads 
Bryce  Oliver,  reporter  for  the  Neve  York 
American,  last  week,  discovered  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  a  New 
York  financier, 
whose  complaint, 
charging  e  x  t  o  r- 
tion  against  an 
unwed  mother, 
was  filed  under  a 
fictitious  name, 
and  then  received 
confirmation  o  f 
h  i  s  knowledge 
from  Max  D. 
Steuer,  the  com¬ 
plainant’s  lawyer. 
The  complainant, 
Bryce  Oi.iver  Nathan  L.  Am- 

ster,  had  filed  his 
charges  against  Olga  Eide  Edwards  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  F'rank  Amsters,  150 
West  55th  street. 

Oliver  was  instructed  to  find  the  true 
identity  of  the  man  involved,  and  after 
learning  at  West  Side  Court  that  the 
complainant’s  lawyer  was  Mr.  Steuer,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  the  attorney  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  “while  the  girl  was  in  court  he 
(the  complainant)  was  attending  a  stock¬ 
holder’s  meeting  concerning  some  big 
utility  company.”  With  this  scant  clue 
Oliver  searched  a  list  of  corporation 
meetings  in  a  financial  publication  and 
found  that  the  Manhattan  Railway  Cor¬ 
poration  stockholders  were  meeting  at  165 
Broadway.  .A  telephone  call  to  the  office 
brought  the  information  that  Nathan  L. 
.Amster  was  the  organizer.  Returning  to 
Mr.  Steuer,  Oliver  got  him  to  admit  that 
he  had  found  the  right  man  and  .Amster 
himself  later  confirmed  this. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  made 
some  years  ago  Miss  Edwards  was  pro¬ 
hibited  from  telling  the  name  of  her  ac¬ 
cuser,  even  in  court,  and  reporters  cov¬ 
ering  the  case  could,  therefore,  get  no 
information  from  her.  The  American 
carried  the  story  with  Amster’s  name  in 
its  first  edition  Nov.  14.  Following  this 
Mr.  Steuer  gave  nut  a  statement  to  all 
newspapers  admitting  the  facts  Oliver 
had  dug  out. 


SEES  NO  AD  LET-UP 


Bureau  of  Advertising  Executive 
Bullish  on  Market  Crash 

An  optimistic  outlook  for  newspaper 
advertising  in  1930  is  held  by  the  Bureau 
of  .Advertising  of  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association,  according 
to  William  A.  Thomson,  director.  The 
Bureau  issued  a  bulletin  on  Nov.  2  quot¬ 
ing  numerous  advertising  men  as  saying 
there  was  no  evidence  that  advertising 
would  be  reduced  following  the  decline 
in  stock  market  prices.  Further  study 
of  the  situation  by  the  Bureau  leaves  this 
opinion  unal’ered. 

“From  facts  in  our  possession  after  a 
rather  wide"  investigation,”  said  Mr. 
Thomson,  “we  find  that  all  advertisers 
interviewed  are  determined  to  go  ahead 
with  their  plans  for  1930  unchanged. 
However,  we  believe  the  newspapers 
should  be  well  organized,  for  they  will 
have  to  face  keen  competition  from  other 
mediums.” 


FILES  LIBEL  APPEAL 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  has 
filed  an  appeal  in  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  brought  against  it  by 
Thomas  Mannix,  attorney,  for  $50,000 
liliel  damages.  Mannix  was  allowed 
$35,000  by  jury  recently. 


JOINS  SELECT  LIST 

The  Wilkes  Barre  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
has  joined  the  Pennsylvania  Select  List, 
and  after  Dec.  1,  will  be  represented  by 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc. 
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“RETAIL”  AND  “ALL  OTHER”  ADVERTISING 

When  Firms  Entitled  to  Local  Retail  or  Classified  Rates  Are  Designated,  Special  Representative 
Declares  All  Other  Advertising  Will  Be  Charged  at  Rate  Quoted  to  Recognized  Agencies 


By  GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT 

The  George  A.  McDevitt  Company,  New  York 


The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
recently  made  a  change  in  the  use  of 
a  word  to  describe  circulation  outside  of 
the  territories  which  it  calls  city  and 
suburban.  Heretofore  all  circulation  out¬ 
side  the  suburban  area  was  called  “coun¬ 
try.”  In  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau,  the 
word  “country”  in  itself  is  not  descrip¬ 
tive,  for  it  is  used  to  indicate  nations, 
and  is  also  used  in  contradistinction  to 
the  word  “city”. 

Almost  any  newspaper  circulation  that 
is  outside  the  suburban  area  goes  in  part 
to  cities  and  in  part  to  towns,  villages 
and  rural  communities.  In  the  search 
for  a  better  term  the  Bureau  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  same  difficulty  that 
attends  almost  every  effort  to  classify. 
It  is  almost  inevitable  that  somewhere 
there  must  be  a  miscellaneous.  In  other 
words,  you  can  describe  city  circulation 
by  giving  it  territorial  limitations ;  you 
can  describe  suburban  circulation  and 
give  it  a  territorial  limitation,  but  the 
inevitable  miscellaneous,  which  must  ap¬ 
pear  in  all  classifying,  had  to  be  resorted 
to  by  the  Bureau.  Thus,  the  Bureau 
clarified  the  situation  by  defining  what 
it  could  define,  and  using  the  term  “all 
other”  for  the  balance. 

Newspapers  generally  attempt  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  what  we  know  today  as 
local  and  national  advertising.  The  term 
“national”  has  been  substituted  for  the 
term  “foreign,”  formerly  used.  Sugges¬ 
tions  are  made  now  to  substitute  the 
word  “general”  for  the  word  “national.” 
The  word  “national”  may  have  been  an 
improvement  on  the  word  “foreign,”  and 
the  word  “general”  may  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  word  “national,”  but  it  is  as 
impossible  to  find  a  word  to  describe  that 
particular  class  of  advertising  as  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  word  that  would 
describe  that  circulation  which  is  outside 
the  trading  area. 

The  answer  to  the  attempt  to  clarify 
the  question  of  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  selection 
of  a  word,  but  rather  defining  that  partic¬ 
ular  classification  that  permits  of  defini¬ 
tion,  and  including  all  other  advertisers 
under  the  classification  of  “all  other.” 

Newspapers,  on  their  rate  cards  sup¬ 
plying  to  advertising  agencies  their  list 
of  rates  for  business  that  is  commission- 
able  to  agencies,  use  this  formula.  They 
specify  a  general  rate.  That  is  the  rate 
that  applies  to  all  advertisers  not  other¬ 
wise  particularly  specified  on  the  rate 
card.  They  may  list  in  addition  to  the 
general  rate  a  financial  rate,  automobile 
rate,  political  rate,  etc.,  but  it  is  always 
understood  that  to  ever>'  advertiser  not 
otherwise  specified  the  general  rate  ap¬ 
plies.  Thus,  the  general  rate  is  the  rate 
for  all  commissionable  advertising  not 
otherwise  specified  on  the  rate  card. 

Display  advertising  rates  are  divided 
into  two  groups.  In  one  group  are  the 
rates  applying  to  advertisers  whose  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  commissionable  to  recog¬ 
nized  agencies,  and  the  other  is  advertis¬ 
ing  that  is  commissionable  to  recognized 
agencies.  Sound  business  procedure 
would  indicate  the  necessity  of  clearly 
describing  those  two  groups.  While  the 
term  applied  to  each  of  these  groups  may 
l)e  of  value  for  descriptive  purposes,  the 
name  itself  is  not  as  important  as  the 
description.  The  attempt  to  select  a 
name  for  each  of  these  groups  has  in 
the  past  confused  the  definition  and  de¬ 
scription  of  the  group.  The  word  “local” 
and  the  word  “national”  have  not  de¬ 
scribed  what  is  commissionable  and  what 
is  not  commissionable.  The  word  “local” 
may  convey  any  one  of  many  impres¬ 
sions — local,  in  the  sense  of  retail ;  local, 
in  the  sense  of  territorial  limitations, 
city,  country,  state  or  sectional. 

The  word  “national”  does  not,  of 
course,  convey  the  correct  impression, 
and  the  word  “general”  will  be  hardly 
any  more  successful. 

The  solution,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
definitely  and  clearly  to  isolate,  by  a 


complete  description,  the  advertiser  who 
is  to  be  accorded  the  so-called  local  rate, 
and  let  it  be  understood  that  all  adver¬ 
tisers  not  meeting  that  definition  shall  be 
accorded  the  other  rate. 

Lacking  a  clear  distinction  between 
what  has  heretofore  been  known  as  local 
and  national  has  resulted  in  a  condition 
which  agencies,  advertisers  and  news¬ 
papers  are  viewing  with  alarm,  and  that 
is  the  practice  of  giving  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  rate  which  the  paper  re¬ 
serves  for  local  advertisers.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  publishers  to  adhere  to  the 
policy  of  restrictions  to  local  advertisers 
the  use  of  the  local  rate  when  publishers 
are  not  clear  on  the  distinction  between 
what  is  local  and  what  is  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  difficult  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  distinguish  between  local  and 
national  advertising,  when  they  are  not 
only  without  a  proper  description  of  what 
is  local  and  what  is  national,  but  are 
dealing  in  such  terms  as  national  and 
local,  which  in  themselves  are  mislead¬ 
ing,  as  indicating  anything  with  respect 
to  the  character  of  advertising. 

Operating  without  a  standard,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  publisher  is  a  judge  unto  himself, 
and  without  a  compass  to  guide  him.  His 
direction  is  more  often  than  not  changed 
by  the  influence  of  competitive  decisions. 
As  a  result  we  have  an  unfortunate  con¬ 
dition  of  advertisers  which  are  national 
in  some  cities,  operating  as  local  adver¬ 
tisers  in  other  cities ;  advertisers  operat¬ 
ing  as  local  in  some  newspapers,  while 
their  competitor  is  operating  as  national 
in  the  .same  papers,  not  to  mention  the 
many  cities  in  which  advertisers  that 
are  national  in  one  paper  are  local  in 
other  papers. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  adverti.sers, 
in  certain  papers,  that  were  national  one 
year  are  local  the  following  year,  and 
we  have  a  picture  of  the  chaos  that  ex¬ 
ists  in  a  business,  the  best  interests  of 
which  demand  that  it  be  orderly. 

We  have  come  to  this  condition :  The 
newspapers  say  to  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  “If  you  will  meet  certain  conditions 
we  will  accord  you  recognition.”  The 
agency  says,  “\\’hat  does  recognition 
mean  ?”  The  publishers  say,  “Recogni¬ 
tion  entitles  you  to  a  discount  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising.”  The  agency  asks, 
“What  is  national  advertising?”  And 
the  publishers  answer,  “Wc  don’t  know.” 

The  advertising  agencies  of  the  United 
States"  are  a  great  factor  in  directing 


the  expenditures  of  national  advertisers, 
diverting  that  expenditure  to  magazines, 
newspapers  and  to  the  other  forms  of 
publicity.  Newspapers  are  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  magazines.  The  maga¬ 
zines  are  clear  on  what  is  commission- 
able  and  what  is  not,  and  in  this  have 
a  distinct  advantage  over  newspapers. 
The  best  interests  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  call  for  complete  accord  on  the 
question  of  what  is  commissionable  and 
what  is  not.  The  advertising  agencies 
have  a  right  to  expect  this  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher.  The  national  advertiser 
should  at  all  times  be  assured  that  in 
using  newspaper  space  for  the  sale  of 
his  product  he  is,  under  equal  conditions, 
paying  the  same  rate  for  his  advertising 
as  the  manufacturer  with  whom  he  is  in 
competition. 

Just  at  this  time  there  appears  to  be 
more  serious  consideration  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history 
of  the  business.  The  great  interest  of 
the  advertising  agency  in  the  matter  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  letter  recently 
sent  out  by  N.  W.  ,\yer  &  Son,  to  pub¬ 
lishers  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  this  letter  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  ask  for 
certain  information  which  would  be  help¬ 
ful  in  giving  them  a  national  picture  of 
present  conditions  and  the  general  atti¬ 
tude  on  this  question.  The  letter  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“We  are  constrained  to  address  you 
on  a  situation  which  is  not  new  but 
which  some  recent  developments  would 
indicate  will  continue  to  grow  worse  un¬ 
less  it  is  corrected.  We  refer  to  the 
practice  on  the  part  of  a  considerable 
number  of  newspapers  in  accepting  local 
nates  for  national  advertising  if  such 
advertising  is  placed  by  a  local  dis¬ 
tributor  or  dealer  including  his  name  and 
address  which  can  be  regarded  only  as 
a  subterfuge  on  the  part  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

“Regardless  of  any  justification  that 
can  be  offered  in  favor  of,  or  any  basic 
objections  that  can  be  registered  against, 
local  rates  which  are  lower  than  national 
rates,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  local 
rates  should  be  rigidly  and  strictly  ac¬ 
corded  to  what  is  clearly  retail  adver¬ 
tising  and  national  rates  applied  to  what 
is  unquestionably  national  advertising. 
If  this  is  not  done  in  every  case,  in¬ 
equity  is  worked  alike  to  both  local  and 
national  advertising. 

“May  we  invite  a  frank  and  intimate 
statement  from  you  as  to  your  own  pro¬ 


cedure  in  this  respect?  Perhaps  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  more  definite  between  us  if 
you  will  answer  the  following  questions: 

“1 — Is  your  local  rate  lower  than  your 
national  rate  for  equal  space? 

“2 — Do  you  allow  your  local  rate  to 
any  advertiser  other  than  one  who  sells 
to  the  public  solely  through  one  or  more 
retail  stores  owned  and  controlled  by 
him  and  whose  name  and  address  appear 
in  the  advertising? 

“3 — \V  ill  you  accept  from  a  retail  mer¬ 
chant  at  the  local  rate  advertising  copy 
which  carries  the  signature  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer  ? 

“•1 — Will  you  publish  at  local  rates 
a  list  of  dealers’  names  as  part  of  a 
national  advertisement  ? 

“5 — Will  you  accept  tie-in  advertising 
from  a  retail  store  if  the  main  advertise¬ 
ment  with  which  the  tie-in  copy  is  run 
is  not  paid  for  at  the  national  rate? 

“6 — Where  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
manufacturer  is  paying  for  the  adver¬ 
tising,  though  placed  with  the  news¬ 
paper  and  settled  for  through  the  local 
connection,  do  you  or  would  you  in  such 
case  concede  the  local  rate? 

“The  advertising  of  several  national 
users  of  space  is  reputed  to  be  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  lower  local  rates  by  virtue  of 
its  being  placed  through  local  factors. 
Though  eventually  paid  for  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  specific  instances  of  this  have 
been  brought  to  our  attention.  Records 
available  to  us  show  that  your  news¬ 
paper  has  carried  some  of  this  advertis¬ 
ing  to  which  we  refer  and  we  consider 
it  a  perfectly  proper  question  to  ask  if 
you  have  in  the  year  1929  printed  at 
local  rates  any  advertising  which  is 
national  in  character  which  reached  you 
through  local  factors? 

“We  are  vitally  interested  in  bringing 
about  such  application  of  rates  as  will 
mean  eciuity  always  for  our  customers 
and  will  much  appreciate  your  early  and 
candid  reply.” 

This  letter  will  go  far  to  give  defini¬ 
tion  to  publishers’  thoughts  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Agencies  generally  recognize  the 
need  for  the  information  asked  for  in 
this  letter,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  determine  in  advance  their  own 
status  and  the  status  of  each  of  their 
clients  in  their  use  of  space  in  each  news¬ 
paper. 

The  report  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives’  Association  in 
Chicago,  indicates  that  this  subject  was 
given  more  consideration  than  any  other 
question  before  the  convention. 

The  action  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  at  its 
fall  meeting  in  Asheville,  as  reported  in 
Editor  &  Publisher,  in  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  called  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  report  the  matter  to  the 
spring  convention,  indicates  that  much 
thought  is  being  given  to  the  matter  by 
the  newspaper  publishers. 

Nothing  can  contribute  more  in  the 
interest  of  national  advertisers,  the 
agents  who  place  their  business  and  the 
publishers  who  sell  them  space  than  that 
these  various  interests  should  come  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  who  is  included 
in  this  class  we  call  national  advertisers 
and  who  is  included  in  this  class  we  call 
local  advertisers,  to  the  end  that  the 
distinction  between  the  two  shall  be 
clearly  drawn. 


HEARST  COMING  EAST 

William  Randolph  Hearst  was  to  leave 
his  ranch  at  San  Simeon,  Calif.,  Thurs¬ 
day  this  week  to  visit  the  headquarters 
of  his  organization  in  the  East.  He 
is  due  in  New  York  early  next  week. 


RUNNING  WALL  STREET  HISTORY 

“The  12  Biggest  Days  in  Wall  Street”, 
by  Forrest  Davis  is  being  printed  in 
daily  installments  by  the  New  York 
Telegram.  The  story  tells  the  history 
of  the  12  biggest  bull  markets  and  panics 
in  the  street  since  Colonial  days. 


YOUNGSTERS  RUN  LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLY 


This  is  the  youthful  staff  of  the  Douglaston  (L.I.)  Weekly,  established  by 
Charles  Baron,  managing  editor  (extreme  right),  and  his  sister,  Marcia,  editor 
(extreme  left).  The  other  staff  members  are  Florence  Cunningham,  reporter, 
and  (Carlyle  Rogers,  circulation  manager.  The  paper  recently  issued  its  first 
edition  of  four  pages.  There  is  no  other  paper  in  Douglaston,  which  has  a 
population  of  600. 
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INCREASE  IN  NEWSPRINT  FREIGHT  RATES 
OPPOSED  AT  I.  C.  C.  HEARING 

Newbold  Says  Dailies  Do  Not  Want  to  Pass  on  to  Advertisers 
Any  Rise  in  Charges — Hearst  Executive  Sees 
$900,000  Added  Cost 


{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Atlantic  city,  n.  j.,  Nov.  21.— 

With  Commissioner  Johnston  B. 
Campbell,  presiding,  and  John  H. 
Howell,  as  attorney  examiner,  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  hearing 
opened  at  the  Hotel  Trayniore  here  on 
Monday  in  a  final  effort  to  obtain  ade¬ 
quate  data  with  which  to  determine  an 
equitable  basis  for  a  schedule  for  freight 
rates  on  newsprint  shipments. 

At  the  opening  session  the  testimony 
was  lai'gely  technical.  The  following  day 
Fleming  Newlwld,  business  manager  of 
the  Washington  Star,  told  the  commis¬ 
sion  that  newspaper  publishers  do  not 
want  to  pass  on  to  advertisers,  the  bur¬ 
den  of  increased  freight  rates.  Mr.  New- 
bold  said  that  chain  stores  have  cut  into 
advertising,  and  caused  a  reduction  in  its 
volume  in  newspapers.  There  should  be 
a  very  marked  decrease  in  the  United 
States  of  classified  advertising,  he  said, 
in  answering  inquiries.  Production  costs 
have  almost  doubled  since  1914,  but  the 
five-day  week  has  not  entered  yet  into  the 
publishing  business. 

Domestic  newsprint  is  produced  below 
the  demand,  he  added,  but  paper  shipped 
by  water  comes  in  larger  shipments  than 
by  rail  and  that  keeps  shipment  costs 
down.  There  is  no  reason,  in  his  belief, 
why  publishers  jointly  should  not  order 
by  shipload,  as  they  do  by  train.  His 
newspaper,  he  added,  has  three  shipments 
of  newsprint  coming  from  Scandanavia 
at  the  present  time. 

Ask^  whether  he  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  increased  toll  if  his  paper  could 
pass  the  increase  on  to  advertisers,  he 
said  it  was  his  policy  to  keep  advertis¬ 
ing  costs  low  and  let  volume  make  up 
for  it.  He  felt  that  if  freight  rates  were 
so  high  on  Canadian  paper  that  it  could 
not  be  profitably  purchased  it  would  be 
a  crippling  blow  to  the  publishers. 

John  Burt,  of  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  for 
13  years  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphate  and  Paper 
Workers,  which  has  6,000  members  in 
this  country  testified  as  to  wage  com¬ 
parisons  here  and  in  Canada.  More 
newsprint  is  produced  in  the  Dominion 
today  than  in  the  United  States,  he  said. 
In  1928  Canada’s  output  was  2,381,102 
tons  and  that  of  the  United  States  1,414,- 
953  tons.  Many  of  the  non-union  plants 
pay  as  much  to  workers  as  do  the  union¬ 
ize  shops,  he  said. 

George  A.  Carlisle,  of  Bangor,  Me., 
consulting  forester,  described  lumber  con¬ 
ditions  in  Maine  and  Canada.  Wood  is 
so  cheap  in  Canada,  he  said  that  Maine 
plants  often  buy  from  the  neighbor  coun¬ 
try. 

That  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
would  throw  more  of  its  business  to 
water  transportation  if  the  railroads  cat- 
ried  out  their  proposed  plan  to  increase 
the  freight  rates  on  newsprint,  was  the 
statement  made  before  the  commission 
by  Howard  Davis,  business  manager.  He 
said  operating  costs  have  increased  100%. 
He  testified  that  the  Herald  Tribune  had 
contracts  for  two  years  to  take  25,000 
tons  of  paper  from  Liverpool,  Nova 
Scotia.  Some  of  this  would  come  by 
the  barge  route.  If  'the  rail  rates  go 
higher,  he  said,  probably  more  paper 
would  be  transported  by  water. 

Printers  and  engravers  were  clamor¬ 
ing  for  a  five-day  week,  he  went  on,  but 
no  contracts  had  been  signed. 

_  W.  S.  Gladfelter,  of  the  Hearst  pub¬ 
lications,  agreed  with  Mr.  Davis  on  the 
main  points.  He  purchased  paper,  he 
said,  for  publications  in  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Albany,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Boston.  The  consumption 
was  about  450,000  tons  for  the  papers 
named.  If  the  proposed  rail  freight  rate 
rise  was  allowed,  he  estimated  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost  at  close  to  $900,000. 

He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  pass¬ 
ing  on  added  rates  to  the  consumer 
would  not  work  well.  Contracts  had 


been  entered  into  for  23,000  tons  of  paper 
to  be  delivered  by  water  next  year,  he 
said,  with  a  few  shipments  this  year 
ordered  in  1928. 

At  Wednesday’s  session  tliere  was 
considerable  clashing  between  counsel 
for  the  railroads  and  counsel  for  the 
shippers. 

The  introduction  of  P.  F.  Wehmer, 
chemist  in  charge  of  the  Electrical  Test¬ 
ing  Laboratories  in  New  York,  called  by 
Earl  Calhoun,  counsel  for  the  New  York 
Central  railroad,  to  report  on  the  per¬ 
centages  of  ash  and  fibre  in  87  samples  of 
paper  analyzed,  the  formal  report  having 
iiecn  submitted  to  the  trunk-line  freight 
inspection  bureau,  was  the  irritant  that 
started  the  clash. 

Wehmer  testified  he  made  many  of  the 
tests  described,  and  knew  of  no  better 
method  of  arrangement  at  the  conclu¬ 
sions  than  those  he  had  used.  What  con¬ 
stitutes  bone  dry  paper  puzzled  not  only 
the  shippers’  counsel,  but  brought  a  sim¬ 
ilar  confession  from  Commissioner  John¬ 
ston  B.  Campbell,  the  presiding  official. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  quizzing  the  witness 
explained  that  he  had  no  desire  to  in¬ 
timate  that  any  of  the  shippers  had  in¬ 
tentionally  violated  the  agreement  to 
ship  paper  only  whose  content  was  at 
least  sixty  per  cent  wood  pulp,  but  that 
the  testimony  would  throw  light  upon 
circumstances  where  the  shipments  did 
not  measure  up  to  standard.  He  dis¬ 
claimed  any  intent  to  involve  anyone 
specifically,  and  said  later  witnesses 
would  clarify  the  reasons  for  his  stand. 

But  Gilbert  Laroe,  of  Washington, 
counsel  for  the  shippers,  jumped  to  his 
feet  in  protest.  “In  one  breath  he  asserts 
there  is  no  imputation  of  any  one  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  unfair  advantage  of 
the  shipping  rates,”  shouted  Laroe,  “and 
in  the  next  he  implies  bad  faith.  I  want 
this  board  to  understand  that  the  ship¬ 
pers  resent  this  nasty  business.” 

“I  object  to  that,”  replied  Calhoun 
heatedly,  “and  I  do  not  mean  to  stand 
for  it.” 

Further  exchange  of  words  was  halted 
by  Commissioner  Campbell,  who  called 
out  “nor  do  I  propose  to  stand  for  any 
more  of  this  sort  of  bickering  myself. 
W’e’re  getting  away  from  the  main 
track.” 

Chemist  Wehmer  testified  that  in  the 
process  of  testing  the  paper  samples  sent 


to  the  laboratory,  allowance  was  made 
for  from  three  to  seven  per  cent  of  water 
in  the  samples,  with  the  average  water 
weightage  about  5  per  cent. 

Examiner  Howell  thought  under  such 
conditions  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
at  any  certain  basis  of  bone  dry  averages. 
Finally,  after  growing  impatient.  Chair¬ 
man  Campbell  said :  “1  am  going  to 
allow  this  witness’  testimony  to  stand 
as  given,  but  in  my  opinion  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  whoop.”  A 
little  later  he  said;  “It  costs  no  more 
to  ship  yellow  paper  than  to  ship  white 
or  red.  It  seems  reasonable  enough  that 
a  tariff  should  be  based  on  what  papers 
are  worth  and  offered  to  the  roads  for 
shipment,  technical  percentages  are  l)e- 
side  the  issue.  We’ve  mulled  over  this 
for  the  last  four  hours.” 

Denver  A.  Busby,  certified  accountant 
for  a  Chicago  firm,  was  called  in  re¬ 
buttal  of  the  testimony  given  at  earlier 
hearings  by  J.  S.  Parmalee,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Exronomics.  He  pre¬ 
sented  the  reports  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  paper  mills,  and  analyzed  them 
to  show  their  financial  condition  and 
earnings  were  not  as  good  as  shown  by 
Parmalee. 

RATE  CUT  REFUSED 


1.  C.  C.  Declines  to  Act  on  Aberdeen, 
S.  D.,  Freight  Complaint 

Complaint  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  and  the 
.\merican-News  Company,  of  that  city, 
against  carload  rates  on  newsprint  from 
Brainerd,  Minn.,  and  other  points  in  the 
Minnesota  group  and  International  Falls, 
Minn.,  to  Aberdeen  was  dismissed  Nov. 
15  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Itasca  Paper  Company, 
Watah  Paper  Company  and  Hennepin 
Paper  Company  and  the  Watertown, 
S.  1).,  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  inter¬ 
vened  on  behalf  of  the  comlainants. 

The  rates  assailed  to  Aberdeen  were 
33.5  cents  from  the  Minnesota  group 
and  37  cents  from  International  Falls,  the 
complainants  asking  rates  of  29  and  32.5 
cents,  respectively,  and  reparation  based 
thereon. 


BELOIT  INDEPENDENT  SUSPENDS 

The  Beloit  (Wis.)  I  tide  pendent,  edited 
by  Blaine  Hansen,  whose  editorial  com¬ 
ment  made  Wisconsin’s  smallest  daily 
one  of  the  state’s  most  prominent 
papers,  su.spended  Nov.  16.  The  three- 
column  tabloid  had  appeared  as  a  daily 
only  a  year,  having  been  a  semi-weekly 
and  weekly  five  years  prior  to  1928. 
Hansen’s  militant  dry  editorials  resulted 
in  several  attacks  upon  him. 


BIDDING  FAREWELL  TO  HAWAII 


This  group  of  newspaper  people  was  photographed  some  time  ago  by  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on  the  liner  Maui,  sailing  from  Honolulu.  Left  to 
right:  Don  Watson,  sports  editor  of  the  Star-Bulletin  en  route  as  Hawaiian 
delegate  to  the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Association  annual  meeting,  and 
also  to  cover  big  mainland  football  games  for  bis  paper;  W.  H.  B.  Fowler, 
assistant  publisher  and  general  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle; 
Mrs.  Donald  J.  Sterling,  and  Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal.  Mr.  Fowler  and  the  Sterlings  spent  vacations  in  the 

islands. 


CRITICISES  COX’S  STAND 
ON  MARKET  NEWS 


N.  Y.  Times  Says  Publisher’s  Action 
Would  Hint  of  Suppression  and  Make 
Readers  Think  Conditions  Were 
Worse  Than  They  Actually  Were 


A  criticism  of  the  stand  recently 
taken  by  James  M.  Cox,  publisher  of 
Ohio  and  Florida  dailies,  in  ordering 
his  editors  to  take  stock  exchange  news 
off  the  front  page  was  made  in  editorial 
comment  in  the  New  York  Times  Nov. 
17,  on  the  basis  that  the  publishers’ 
avowed  purpose  of  burying  the  news 
would  hint  at  suppression  and  thus 
arouse  popular  suspicion  that  conditions 
are  far  worse  than  they  are. 

Under  the  title,  “News  and  Its  Place,” 
the  Times  called  attention  to  Mr.  Cox’s 
action,  and  added:  “His  purpose  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  what  about  the  method?” 

“Stock  market  transactions  have  been 
commanding  more  general  interest  than 
anything  else  in  America.  Moreover, 
the  events  them.selves  have  been  dra¬ 
matic.  The  newspapers,  following  the 
safe  and  honest  rule  that  news  must  find 
its  place  in  relation  to  its  public  import¬ 
ance,  have  printed  the  record  in  its 
natural  context.  To  put  it  arbitrarily 
in  the  background  of  the  news  would  be 
to  hint  at  suppression  and  to  aro'use  pop¬ 
ular  suspicion  that  conditions  are  far 
worse  than  they  are. 

“What  every  one  is  talking  about  and 
thinking  about,  and  goes  to  the  root  of 
values  also,  is  first-page  news.  When 
the  market  finds  normality  again  it  will 
automatically  surrender  its  first-page  po¬ 
sition.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  even 
Mr.  Cox’s  papers  will  prominently  dis¬ 
play  yesterday’s  rising  prices.” 

Another  dissenting  opinion  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  W.  O.  Dapping,  editor  of  the 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen,  in  a  two- 
column  display  editorial. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Cox  is 
rendering  and  useful  service  of  any  kind,” 
said  the  Citizen.  “If  his  papers  have 
been  carrying  scare  headlines,  exaggera¬ 
tions  or  unreliable  news  agency  news 
there  may  be  justification  for  suggesting 
truth  and  accuracy  to  his  editors.  In 
issuing  a  sweeping  ‘order’  he  merely 
proves  anew  the  truth  of  many  critics 
of  the  chain  newspaper — that  one  man 
may  dominate  the  character  of  the  news 
which  the  public  is  to  receive,  the  news 
being  fitted  to  the  ideas  of  that  one  per¬ 
son.  A  truthful  headline  will  hurt  no- 
l)ody.  .Any  ostrich  antics  in  dealing  with 
a  grave  national  crisis  may  cause  untold 
harm.” 


SHERWIN  SUCCEEDS  JOHNSON 


Named  Feature  Columnist  of  N.  Y. 

Post  When  Latter  Resigns 

Louis  Sherwin,  editor  of  the  Ne^v 
York  liieniny  Post  magazine  section, 
has  been  named  to  take  over  the  daily 
roving  reporter  assignment  of  Nunnally 
Johnson,  who  resigned  Nov.  15  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  magazine  writing,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Vincent  G. 
Byers,  managing  editor.  Mr.  Sherwin 
has  been  succeeded  as  magazine  editor 
by  Paul  Tierney,  make-up  editor,  and 
Rex  Tyson,  assistant  to  Tierney,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  make-up  post. 
John  Oliver  has  been  transferred  from 
the  copy  desk  as  Mr.  Tierney’s  assistant. 

Mr.  Sherwin  has  been  magazine  editor 
of  the  Evening  Post  for  one-  year,  hav¬ 
ing  joined  that  paper  after  four  yeais 
of  free  lance  writing  and  motion  picture 
work  with  the  (ioldwyn.  Fox  and 
Famous  Players  organizations. 

Mr.  Tierney  came  to  the  Evening 
Post  a  year  ago  from  the  Brooklpt 
Standard  I'nion,  where  he  had  been  city 
editor  four  years.  Prior  to  that  he 
worked  for  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Ragle 
and  the  old  Netv  York  Globe.  He  has 
been  a  teacher  of  journalism  at  New 
York  University  for  eight  years  and  is 
continuing  in  that  capacity  in  addition 
to  his  newspaper  work. 

Mr.  Tyson  has  been  an  Evening  Post 
staff  man  for  two  years,  serving  on  the 
copy  desk  on  make-up. 
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JAMES  MELVIN  LEE  DIES  IN  51st  YEAR 

Director  of  N.  Y.  University  Journalism  School  and  Authority  on  American  Newspapers  Succumbs  to 
Pneumonia — Sponsored  Mellett  Fund — One-Time  Editor  of  Judge 


JOURNALISM  lost  one  of  its  staunch¬ 
est  supporters  in  the  death  Nov.  17, 
of  Janies  Melvin  Lee,  director  of  tlie 
New  York  University  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  former  editor  of  Judge,  and  since 
1922  literary  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  He  had  been  ill  for  10  days, 
following  a  chill  he  received  Nov.  7  at 
the  Author’s  Club.  It  eventually  de¬ 
veloped  into  pneumonia.  Dr.  Lee  had 
been  working  hard  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months  and  had  taken  no  summer 
vacation,  and  his  strength  was  insuffici¬ 
ent  to  survive  the  attack.  He  was  51 
years  old. 

Known  Uiroughout  the  country  for  his 
books  on  journalistic  subjects  and  often 
reiterated  defense  of  newspaper  ethics. 
Dr.  Lee  is  most  familiar  to  readers  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  through  his  weekly 
contributions  to  "Our  Own  World  of 
I^'tters,”  in  which  he  has  reviewed  the 
books  and  articles  of  especial  interest 
to  newspaper  men. 

To  newspaper  men  he  will  probably  be 
best  remembered  for  his  hearty  conten¬ 
tion  that  “newspaper  English”  had  a  defi¬ 
nite  place  in  writing,  and  that  the  city 
room  of  a  busy  daily  newspaper  was  the 
best  background  for  the  incipient  writer. 
He  was  a  strong  champion  of  the  Aver¬ 
age  Newspaper  Reader,  contending  that 
this  mythical  figure  should  be  given  the 
preference  in  selection  of  news  to  the 
whims  of  any  managing  editor. 

As  the  originator  and  organizer  of  the 
Don  R.  Mellett  Memorial  Lecture  Fund, 
commemorating  the  assassinated  Canton 
(O.)  Neivs  editor.  Dr.  Lee  gave  a  con¬ 
crete  example  of  his  high  interest  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  best  traditions  of  newspaper 
work.  The  raising  of  this  fund,  in  which 
Dr.  Lee  took  great  interest,  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  contributions  by  members  of 
the  newspaper  profession.  The  fund  be¬ 
came  active  last  spring  when  Marlen  E. 
Pew,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  de¬ 
livered  the  first  lecture  during  Journal¬ 
ism  week  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

James  Melvin  Lee  was  born  in  Port 
Crane,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1878,  the  son  of 
James  Newell  and  Emma  White  Lee. 
He  was  graduated  from  a  seminary  in 
Kingston,  Pa.,  in  1896,  going  to  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  immediately  thereafter. 
He  received  his  A.  li.  degree  on  gradua¬ 
tion  in  1900.  In  this  same  year  he  en¬ 
tered  newspaper  work  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union.  The  following  year  he  went  to 
West  Farmington,  ().,  as  teacher  of 
English  in  Western  Reserve  Seminary, 
hut  returned  to  New  York  State  in  1902 
to  become  circulation  manager  of  the 
Oneonta  Star. 

Turning  to  the  book  and  magazine 
fields.  Dr.  Lee  published  in  1903  “How 
to  Be  Self-Supporting  at  College,”  the 
first  of  many  works,  mostly  dealing  with 
the  newspaper  business,  and  also  became 
a  contributor  to  periodicals.  In  the  per¬ 
iod  from  1903  to  1911  he  was  connect¬ 
ed  in  various  capacities  with  the  Pil¬ 
grim,  Outing,  the  Bohemian  Magazine, 
the  Circle  Magazine,  Leslie’s  Weekly, 
and  Judge,  of  which  latter  publication 
he  was  editor  four  years. 

In  1910  he  joined  the  staff  of  New 
York  University  as  a  lecturer  on  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  the  next  year  was  made 
director  of  that  dcpartnx'iit,  a  position 
he  held  until  his  death. 

During  his  connection  with  the  uni¬ 
versity  he  continued  to  contribute  fre¬ 
quently  to  magazines  and  found  time  to 
write  several  books  dealing  with  the 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  his  life, 
among  them  “Wordless  Journalism  in 
America,”  a  study  of  newspaper  car¬ 
toons  published  in  1915 ;  “History  of 
American  Journalism,”  1917 ;  “News 
Ethics,”  1915 ;  “Instruction  in  Journal¬ 
ism  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,” 
1918;  “America’s  Oldest  Daily  News¬ 
paper,”  1918,  and  “Opportunities  in  the 
Newspaper  Business,”  1919. 

He  became  literary  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  1922  and  continued  to 


conduct  a  weekly  department  in  that 
publication  until  hs  was  taken  ill.  For 
a  time,  also,  he  was  editor  of  the  Three 
Em  Dash,  the  publication  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Club  of  New  York,  in  which  he 
had  long  been  one  of  the  most  active 


Dr.  James  Melvin  Lee 

members  and  of  which  he  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Also  during  this  period  he  was 
editor  and  part  author  of  “Business 
Writing”  in  1920;  a  memher  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  hoard  of  the  Blue  Pencil;  editor- 
in-chief  of  Administration,  a  business 
magazine. 

Dr.  Ixe  was  affiliated  also  with  many 
other  organizations  connected  with  the 
profession,  including  the  American  As¬ 
sociation,  Teachers  of  Journalism,  of 
which  he  was  secretary  in  1913-14  and 
president  1916-17 ;  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  of  Journalism,  of 
which  he  had  been  secretary  since  1921, 
and  the  Intercollegiate  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  he  had  been  executive 
secretary  since  1922. 

He  was  married  in  1908  to  Helen 
Wellner,  who  with  one  daughter,  Cora 
Virginia,  survives  him. 

Besides  the  Newspaper  and  Authors’ 
clubs.  Dr.  Lee  held  membership  in  the 
National  Press  Club  and  the  Andiron 
Club. 

Dr.  Lee’s  “History  of  American 
Journalism”  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  complete  books  on  the  subject  and 
is  used  as  a  textbook.  As  a  reward  for 
his  services  to  American  journalism,  he 
was  made  an  honorary  doctor  of  letters 
bv  Washington  and  Lee  University  in 
1925. 

Wherever  Dr.  Lee  went  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  whether  lecturing  at  the 
University  of  California  or  visiting  in 
Germany,  he  preached  of  the  sound  ethics 
of  American  journalism. 

The  faults  of  the  American  newspaper 
result  from  faults  of  the  American 
people,  he  said  often  in  public  addresses, 
and  remimled  his  audiences :  “It  is  the 
taste  of  the  fish,  and  not  that  of  the 
fisherman,  which  denotes  the  kind  of  bait 
to  be  used.” 

“The  newspaper  and  the  cake  of  ice 
left  on  the  back  porch  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun  deteriorate  at  the  same  ratio,  and 
when  the  deterioration  is  complete,  you 
can't  get  much  for  either,”  he  once  de¬ 
clared. 

Dr.  Ix>e  was  particularly  hitter  in  his 
attacks  against  Upton  Sinclair  on  the 
appearance  of  “The  Brass  Check,”  which 
Mr.  Sinclair  contended  was  an  expose  of 
American  newspapers. 

“A  reporter  to  succeed,”  Dr.  Lee  said, 
“must  have  common  sense,  a  ready  cor¬ 
diality,  agreeable  personality,  and  the 
ability  to  get  along  readily  with  many 
types  of  individuals.”  He  himself  was 
pleased  when  one  of  his  biographers  said 


that  he  “possessed  this  air  of  a  news¬ 
paper  man.” 

News  of  Dr.  Lee’s  death  was  received 
with  sorrow  in  newspaper  circles 
throughout  the  country  that  brought  a 
flood  of  messages  of  condolence  to  his 
home. 

“I  am  gravely  shocked  by  the  untimely 
death  of  your  dear  husband  and  my  good 
friend.  My  deepest  sympathy  and  con¬ 
dolence  to  you  and  your  family,”  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  telegraphed  to  Mrs.  Lee.  “Jour¬ 
nalism  has  lost  one  of  its  wisest  and 
ablest  teachers.  His  passing  away  at  the 
time  of  his  greatest  usefulness  is  a  na¬ 
tional  misfortune.” 

Ralph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  Nezo 
York  World,  sent  the  following  message: 

“It  is  with  the  profoundest  regret  I 
learn  of  the  untimely  death  of  your  dis- 
tinguisheil  husband.  Journalism  has  lost 
a  clear-thinking,  broad-minde<l,  far-seeing 
mentor — a  teacher  of  vision,  a  sympathe¬ 
tic  counselor,  whose  career  was  far  too 
brief.  Pray  be  assured  of  my  deepest 
sympathy  for  you  and  yours  in  this  great 
affliction.” 

An  editorial  in  the  World  Nov.  18 
said: 

“The  death  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
one  of  James  Melvin  Lee  removes  from 
his  useful  labors  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  teachers  of  journalism  in  the 
country.  As  director  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism  in  New  York  University 
since  1911  Mr.  Lee  preceded  by  one  year 
the  induction  of  the  late  Talcott  Wil¬ 
liams  into  a  similar  post  as  the  first 
head  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Pulitzer  Foundation.  Upon  pa¬ 
rallel  lines  and  in  the  friendliest  co¬ 
operation  the  two  men  wrought  sanely 
and  strongly  for  a  wider  understanding 
of  the  ethics  of  journalism  and  for  the 
better  preparation  of  intending  newspaper 
men  and  women  for  their  re.sponsihle 
duties.  Schools  of  journalism  are  still 
a  new  development  in  American  educa¬ 
tion.  That  they  have  so  quickly  proved 
their  usefulness  and  have  been  so  cor¬ 
dially  accepted  by  the  press  and  the 
people  is  largely  due  to  the  labors  and 
the  good  judgment  of  the  pioneer  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  profession,  of  whom  Mr.  Lee 
was  a  type,  an  exemplar,  a  leader.” 

The  Times  said  editorially: 

“Not  only  in  the  newspaper  world 
will  the  death  of  James  Melvin  Lee  be 
mourned.  In  it  he  was  a  recognized 
authority.  Not  only  a  director  of  the 
School  of  Jo’urnalism  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  as  binvself  one  of  varied  ex¬ 
perience  as  reporter,  editor,  author  and 
lecturer,  he  made  a  deep  impress  by  the 
.solidity  of  his  attainments  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  Many  hav¬ 
ing  no  connection  at  all  with  journal¬ 
ism  were  accustomed  to  look  to  him  for 
sane  and  helpful  opinion  about  its 
modern  trends.  Of  these  he  was  a  close 
observer  and  keen  student. 

“He  was  not  a  man  to  be  swept  off 
his  feet  by  novelties  or  sensations. 
Every  newspaper  development,  however 
eccentric  or  ephemeral,  he  eagerly  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  part  of  his  day’s  work;  but 
to  him  the  great  and  lasting  tradition  of 
journalism  was  the  main  thing.  That 
it  might  undergo  morlifications  and 
score  improvements  from  generation  to 
generation,  he  freelv  admitted;  but  his 
deliberate  and  decided  preference  was 
for  gathering  and  printing  the  news 
with  all  possible  enterprise,  yet  with  dis¬ 
crimination  and  dignity,  and  for  com¬ 
ment  upon  it  kept  intelligent  and  im¬ 
partial  and  independent.  Thus  by  both 
example  and  teaching  Dr.  Lee  was  do¬ 
ing  a  highly  useful  w'ork,  and  his  pre¬ 
mature  cutting  off  from  it  is  a  grievous 
loss  to  the  whole  community  as  well  as 
to  the  newspaner  calling.” 

The  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune  paid 
the  following  tribute : 

“Not  only  those  who  came  into  contact 
with  him  through  journalistic  pursuits 
will  mourn  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Mel¬ 


vin  Lee ;  he  had  a  much  wider  circle  of 
friends.  A  likeable  nature ,  a  tireless 
worker  in  the  interests  of  the  profession 
of  journalism,  a  kindly  teacher,  a 
searcher  who  set  himself  difficult  tasks 
and  was  never  satisfied  until  he  had 
plumbed  them  thoroughly.  Dr.  Lee  leaves 
behind  him  a  record  that  will  endure  for 
a  considerable  period.  His  was  a  wide 
experience.  He  knew  not  only  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism  hut  he  was  well 
grounded  in  the  business  of  newspaper 
production.  He  worked  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  not  only  of  the  ethics  of  journal¬ 
ism  but  of  those  which  guide  the  business 
end  of  a  newspaper.  In  other  words  he 
was  a  student  and  teacher  in  one  of  the 
professions  which  profoumlly  affect  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world.  Dr.  Lee, 
never  extravagant  in  written  or  spoken 
word,  was  a  fine  influence.” 

The  Nezo  York  Evening  Post  printed 
the  following  editorial  tribute  Nov.  18: 

“James  Melvin  Lee,  who  died  yester¬ 
day  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-one,  ex¬ 
erted  upon  American  journalism  an  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  comparable  to  that  of 
a  powerful  newspaper  of  the  highest 
standards.  .\3  the  pioneer  director  of 
a  .school  of  journalism,  that  at  New 
York  University,  he  brought  a  direct 
inspiration  into  almost  twenty  classes 
of  young  men  and  women  who  went  into 
the  profession.  He  al.so  set  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  journalistic  schools  that  later 
spr'ung  up  all  over  the  country.  As 
influential  as  all  this,  perhaps,  were  his 
column  in  Editor  &  Publisher  and  his 
bofiks.  There  he  spoke  to  publishers,  ed¬ 
itors,  copyreaders,  reporters — the  whole 
line  of  “working”  newspaper  men.  He 
preached  ethics ;  he  preached  taste ;  he 
preached  news  realism ;  he  preached  the 
glory  of  newspaper  English.  He  fought 
like  a  tiger  for  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  he  never  forgot  those  who  \\?etB. 
martyred  for  it.  American  journalism 
is  the  poorer  for  the  death  of  James 
Melvin  Lee.” 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  fraternity, 
meeting  in  Indianapolis,  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lee,  who 
was  an  associate  member. 

Relatives,  close  friends  and  associates 
on  Tuesday  attended  the  funeral,  which 
wSs  held  at  his  home.  No.  61  Tiemann 
Place.  The  services  were  simple,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  prayer.  Scripture  readings 
and  a  brief  eulogy  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Christian  F.  Reisner,  pastor  of  Broad¬ 
way  Temple. 

Dr.  Lee  had  “a  sleepless  ambition,  an 
alert  patience,  a  quenchless  faith,”  Dr. 
Reisner  said. 

In  the  late  afternoon  Friday  many 
friends,  among  them  students  of  Dr. 
Lee’s,  the  membership  committee  of  the 
Author’s  Club,  and  a  delegation  from  the 
Oneonta  Society  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  visited  the  home  to  pay  their 
last  respects. 

Relatives  of  Dr.  Lee  present  besides 
his  widow  and  daughter,  Virginia,  were 
his  brother  and  the  latter’s  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Lee  of  Oneonta, 
N.  Y.,  and  a  nephew,  M.  L.  Evans  of 
West  Englewood,  N.  J.,  with  his  wife 
and  two  daughters.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Emma  E.  Lee,  was  unable  to  come  be¬ 
cause  of  her  age,  but  she  was  present 
Saturday  at  the  burial  in  the  Lee  ceme¬ 
tery  on  the  old  Lee  estate  near  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

Among  others  present  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  were  Dr.  William  H.  Nich¬ 
ols,  acting  Chancellor  of  New  York 
University ;  Leroy  Kimball,  controller  of 
the  university ;  Dean  John  T.  Madden 
of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance;  Henry  G.  Rathbone,  -Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Journalism ;  Victor 
F.  Ridder,  publisher;  Marlen  Pew, 
editor.  Editor  &  Publisher  ;  Louis 
White  Fehr,  president  of  the  Newspaner 
Club;  Mrs.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Bieweg  of  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
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BENSON  DISCUSSES  RATE 
DIFFERENTIAL 

Four- A  President  Says  Solution  of 
Problem  Lies  in  Equalization 
of  Newspaper 
Rates 


A  warning  that  continued  wide  diver¬ 
gence  lietween  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  rates  would  make  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  for  newspapers  in  the  near  future 
was  sounded  by  John  Benson,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  speaking  Thursday, 
Nov.  21,  I)efore  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
newspaper  group  of  the  New  York  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  and  the  Six  Point  League, 
composed  of  special  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  newspapers. 

He  predicted  a  constantly  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  advertisers  to 
seek  the  local  rates  as  long  as  there  is 
so  wide  a  differential  in  many  papers. 
Such  newspapers,  he  thought,  might  find 
it  difficult  to  withstand  the  pressure 
brought  against  them.  The  large  national 
advertiser,  he  said,  was  coming  to  tie  a 
much  more  powerful  figure  than  he  had 
l>een,  and  might  even  vie  with  the  de¬ 
partment  store  in  importance.  Recently 
published  Census  Bureau  reports  indicate 
that  in  some  metropolitan  newspai>ers  na¬ 
tional  advertising  now  represents  some¬ 
thing  like  a  third  of  all  the  advertising, 
and  may  account  for  nearly  half  the 
advertising  revenue. 

The  trouble  lay  largely,  according  to 
the  speaker,  in  mutually  destructive  com¬ 
petition  l)etween  some  papers,  which 
underbid  each  other. 

“Most  publishers  are  not  alive  to  the 
dangers  of  the  situation,’’  Mr.  Benson 
said.  “We  should  not  permit  ourselves 
to  be  lulled  by  the  unprecedented  flood  of 
advertising  which  has  kept  us  all  too 
busy  for  careful  scanning  of  the  problem. 
One  estimate  is  that  as  high  as  20  per 
cent  of  national  advertising  is  l)eing 
placed  at  local  rates.  This  seems  hardly 
possible  but  even  10  per  cent  would  be 
high. 

“There  is  danger  of  undermining  the 
whole  structure  of  national  newspaper 
advertising,  and  embarrassing  tlie  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  the  chief  source  of  new 
business  and  the  firm  support  of  old  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  publisher. 

“We  think  the  only  solution  lies  in  the 
appro.ximate  equalization  of  local  and 
national  advertising  rates.  We  should 
like  to  see  them  brought  within  10  per 
cent  of  each  other  or  15  -ikt  cent  at 
most." 

“The  present  discrepancy  is  unecono¬ 
mic.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  a  large 
national  advertiser  cannot  get  as  good  a 
rate  as  his  own  local  dealer.  Big  busi¬ 
ness  will  never  stand  for  such  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  the  long  run — and  you  can’t 
blame  it.’’ 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Ben.son's  ad¬ 
dress  dealt  with  the  common  complaint 
that  solicitors  from  the  newspaiH*r  repre¬ 
sentatives  cannot  obtain  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  from  media  men  in  the  agencies 
and  the  ecpially  common  complaint  that 
space  buyers  find  their  time  taken  up 
in  hearing  the  same  story  over  and  over. 
He  sugge.sted  that  special  representatives 
in  New  York  .and  Chicago  might  well 
name  committees  to  develop  a  co<le  on 
proper  solicitation  for  advertising,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  a  committee  from  the 
A.A..\..\.  The  latter,  he  said,  was  or¬ 
ganizing  the  heads  of  media  departments 
of  its  memlier  agencies  into  a  group 
which  would  meet  monthly  to  consider 
such  problems.  This  would  open  a  chan¬ 
nel  for  discussions  with  the  newspaper 
representatives. 


R.  E.  CARMICHAEL  HONORED 

Commemorating  his  49  years  of  faith¬ 
ful  service  to  the  newspapers  of  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  the  Journal  and  Sentinel 
management  and  employees  last  week 
honored  Robert  Emery  Carmichael  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Reynolds  Grill.  John  G. 
Sterling,  another  veteran  writer  who 
recently  rounded  his  thirtieth  year  on 
the  staff,  was  toastmaster.  Carmichael 
has  served  on  the  Sentinel  staff  since 
1889. 


ISSUES  PROMOTION  BOOKLET 

An  analysis  of  the  actual  experiences 
of  advertisers  of  men’s  clothing  in  the 
A’ck’  York  Herald  Tribune  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Herald  Tribune  as  one  of 
a  series.  The  book,  18  inches  by  1.3 
inches,  a  colored  cover  and  deckle-edged 
leaves,  on  which  the  printed  pages  are 
pasted.  Each  page  lists  two  advertisers 
of  men’s  clothing,  and  states  their  linage 
records  in  the  various  New  York  news¬ 
papers. 


NEW  ENGLAND  COUNCIL 
MEETS  IN  BOSTON 


Governors  of  Six  States  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Leaders  Present  at  Confer¬ 
ence  —  Business  Conditions 
Discussed 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Boston',  Mass.,  Nov.  21. — Six  gov¬ 
ernors,  1,000  business  men  and  sev¬ 
eral  editors  attended  the  opening  session 
of  the  New  England  Council  at  Hotel 
Statler  this  afternoon.  It  was  the  first 
session  of  the  Council  in  Boston. 

Consolidation  of  New  England  rail¬ 
roads  was  one  of  the  keynote  discussions. 
Two  of  the  speakers  referring  to  this 
question  were  Redfield  Proctor,  former 
governor  of  \’ermont  and  president  of 
the  Council,  and  President  Percy  R.  Todd 
of  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  railroad. 

The  huge  development  of  the  power 
industry  was  revealed  by  Charles  L.  Ed¬ 
gar  of  the  ('ouncil's  co-operating  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  power  indu.stry.  He  re¬ 
ported  the  industry  had  expended  S60„- 
000,000  for  improvements  during  \921), 
and  intimated  that  amount  would  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  1930. 

Value  of  co-operation  within  each  state 
and  with  the  other  New  England  states 
was  stressed  by  Governor  William  T. 
Gardiner  of  Maine. 

Governor  Gardiner  was  an  early  ar¬ 
rival.  Governor  Norman  S.  Case  of 
Rhode  Island  came  with  a  delegation. 
Governor  John  H.  Trumbull  of  Con¬ 
necticut  intended  flying  to  Boston,  but 
came  by  rail.  Governor  John  E.  Weeks 
of  \'ermont  and  (iovernor  Charles  W. 
Tobey  of  New  Hampshire  were  present 
at  the  executive  session  of  the  Council. 
Governor  Frank  (i.  .Alien  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  welcomed  the  delegations.  The 
regular  session  of  the  Council  was  called 
to  order  by  Henry  1).  Sharpe  of  Prov- 
id..nce,  president  of  Brown  and  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Governor  Allen  spoke  with  approval 
of  President  Hoover’s  action  in  calling 
together  a  group  of  industrial  leaders  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  the  prosjierity  of 
the  country. 

That  New  England  should  develop  a 
definite  forestry  program  was  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Julian  H  Rothery,  forest  engineer 
of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

The  Boston  session  of  the  Council  will 
lie  continued  tomorrow  when  many  sub¬ 
jects  dealing  with  the  welfare  and  pros- 
lierity  of  New  England  will  be  taken  up. 


SEEKING  TIE-UP  COPY 


Batten  Agency  Urges  Newspapers  to 
Sell  Space  to  Radio  Dealers 

A  campaign  to  garner  some  extra 
advertising  space,  this  time  not  at  the 
expense  of  newspapers,  but  rather  at  the 
expense  of  radio  dealers,  was  launched 
this  week  by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn  for  the  General  Baking  Com¬ 
pany,  bakers  of  Bond  bread.  This  agency 
in  a  letter  to  newspapers,  accompanied 
by  specially  prepared  advertising  copy 
and  layouts,  which  combined  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Bond  bread  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  broadcast  with  local  radio 
dealer  advertising,  suggested  that  the 
newsapers  sell  the  radio  dealers  the  cam¬ 
paign  as  a  tie-up. 

Mats  of  the  advertisements  w’ere 
offered  free  of  charge  by  the  agency  and 
a  request  was  made  that  clippings  of 
any  insertions  of  the  copy  be  mailed  to 
its  office.  .Although  most  of  the  copy 
concerned  the  Bond  bread  broadcast  no 
offer  was  made  to  share  the  expense 
with  the  dealer. 


ACTING  ON  EDITOR’S  CHARGES 


lazpector  Investigating  Allen’s  Story 
on  Mitchel  Field  Conditions 

Following  charges  preferred  last  week 
against  Carl  B.  Allen,  aviation  editor  of 
the  New  York  World  and  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps  Reserve,  based  on 
an  article  he  had  written  for  Aero  Digest, 
an  inspector  was  appointed  by  Major 
fieneral  Hanson  E.  Ely,  Commander  of 
the  Second  Corps  .Area,  to  investigate 
conditions  at  Mitchel  Field,  Long  Island. 
In  the  article,  of  which  Air  Corps  au¬ 
thorities  had  complained,  Allen  had  stated 
that  “service  type’’  planes  at  Mitchel 
Field,  used  by  “Class  One”  pilots  of  the 
Reserve  for  practice  flights  were  often 
declared  unavailable  although  there  were 
usually  several  of  them  lying  idle  about 
the  field.  The  article  alleged  that  Re¬ 
serve  officers  were  being  discriminated 
against  by  Mitchel  Field  authorities. 

The  army  investigator  questioned 
Lieut.  .Allen  this  week,  but  beyond  this 
no  action  has  been  brought  on  last  week’s 
charges.  The  Aero  Digest  article  was 
a  rewrite  by  Lieut.  Allen  of  a  story  he 
had  carried  in  his  Sunday  World  avia¬ 
tion  page,  July  21. 


JURY  UPHOLDS  NEWSPAPER 


Contempt  Charge  Blocked  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Urged  to  Remove  OfficiaU 

Following  publication  of  the  Fort 
Myers  (Fla.)  Tropical  News  of  articles 
describing  the  activities  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  J.  B.  (Yinyers  and  Constable  W. 
V\’.  Walker,  the  I^ee  county  grand  jury  in 
its  final  presentment  this  week  recom¬ 
mended  that  Gov.  Doyle  E.  Carlton  re¬ 
move  both  officials  from  office. 

The  newspaper  had  reported  a  series 
of  arrests  for  minor  technical  law  viola¬ 
tions  made  by  the  constable  and  ulsposi- 
tion  of  the  cases  by  Justice  ».,onyers. 
The  court  operates  on  a  fee  system.  The 
facts  set  forth  in  these  stories  were  made 
use  of  by  the  grand  jury  in  its  inquiry. 
Carl  Hanton,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tropical  News,  was  summoned  to  testify 
during  the  investigation. 

Conyers  attempted  to  cite  Hanton  and 
William  R.  Spear,  city  editor,  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  following  publication  of 
the  articles,  but  was  blocked  by  a  writ 
of  prohibition  issued  by  Circuit  Judge 
George  W.  Whitehurst  who  subsequently 
asked  the  grand  jury  to  make  its  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  justice  court. 


FOILS  PRISON  BREAK 


Denver  Reporter  Diicovers  Plan  for 
Second  Canon  City  Attempt 

Information  obtained  from  a  convict 
by  Lee  T.  Casey,  staff  writer  of  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  led  to 
the  discovery  Nov.  15,  of  plans  for  an¬ 
other  lireak  at  the  Colorado  state  peni¬ 
tentiary  at  Canon  City,  where  thirteen 
men  lost  their  lives  in  one  of  the  worst 
riots  in  prison  history  last  October. 

Casey  immediately  turned  the  informa¬ 
tion  over  to  Warden  Francis  E.  Craw¬ 
ford  and  a  short  time  later  guards  found 
a  10-foot  tunnel  leading  from  a  well  to 
a  point  near  the  south  wall  of  the  prison 
— within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  building  in  which  Governor 
.Adams’  special  committee  was  in  session 
investigating  the  October  mutiny. 


BENNETT  RETURNS 

lames  O’Donnell  Bennett,  staff  writer 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  a  seven-week  visit  in  Ireland  where 
he  studied  the  workings  of  the  Irish  Free 
.State.  He  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for 
the  Tribune  on  the  new  Ireland.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bennett. 


50  YEARS  ON  ONE  PAPER 

Cal  White  is  celebrating  his  5()th  year 
on  the  Carrollton  (Ill.)  Patriot,  of  which 
he  is  editor.  He  started  to  work  on  the 
Patriot  in  1879  when  he  was  18  year.s 
old  and  just  out  of  high  school. 


MISSOURI  GROUP  HITS 
FREE  PUBLICITY 


E.  E.  Swain  Elected  President.  oF 
State  Press  Association  at  €3rd 
Annual  Meeting  in  Kansas 
City 


One  of  the  most  successful  meetings 
in  the  history  of  the  Missouri  Press  As- 
s<?ciation  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Muehle- 
bach  at  Kansas  City,  Nov.  14  to  16.  The 
sixty-third  annual  meeting  brought  out 
strong  indictments  of  the  free  publicity 
“expert”  and  appeals  for  high  standards 
and  leaders  of  high  ideals  and  courage. 

E.  E.  Swain,  editor  of  the  Kirksville 
lixpress,  was  elected  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  Col.  Charles  L.  Woods,  editor  of  the 
Kolia  Herald.  Other  officers  elected  are: 
Frank  H.  Sosey,  Palmyra  Spectator, 
vice-president;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Ewing, 
Odessa  Ledger,  secretary,  and  Miss  Ella 
Pearl  Smith,  Clinton  Eye,  treasurer. 
W’illiam  J.  Sewell,  Carthage  Press,  O. 
W.  Chilton,  Caruthersville  Dcmocrat- 
Argus  and  C.  P.  Dorsey,  Cameron  Sun, 
were  elected  trustees. 

The  clarion  to  battle  against  the  free 
publicity  grabbers  was  sounded  by  Her¬ 
man  Roc,  field  director  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association. 

“1  have  called  these  experts  parasites 
on  the  newspaper  industry,”  Mr.  Roe 
said.  “However,  I  believe  the  number 
of  newspapers  publishing  this  free 
material  constantly  is  decreasing.  Edi¬ 
tors  should  educate  themselves  to  recog¬ 
nize  free  publicity  and  be  everlastingly 
on  guard  against  such  practices.’’ 

Among  tile  speakers  at  the  convention 
were  Carl  C.  Magee,  Oklahoma  City 
News;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Henderson,  La 
Plata  (Mo.)  Home  Press;  Dean  Walter 
Williams  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism;  Conrad  H.  Mann, 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  M.  C.  Taylor  of  the  Tay¬ 
lor  .Advertising  Company,  Kansas  City; 
L.  R.  Baghy,  Craig  (Mo.)  Leader;  Y.  D. 
Adair,  Odessa  (Mo.)  Democrat;  Henry 
J.  Haskell,  editor,  Katisas  City  Star;  W. 
P.  Stanley,  Sadelia  (Mo.)  Democrat; 
J.  B.  Jeffries,  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier- 
Post;  Mayor  Albert  I.  Beach  of  Kan¬ 
sas  (iity;  W.  Laurence  Dickey,  publisher 
and  Ralph  Ellis,  editor,  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post ;  E.  H.  Winter,  Jefferson 
City  (Mo.)  Tribune  and  O.  W.  Cliilton, 
Carutiiersville  Democrat  Argus. 

The  editors  and  their  wives  were  en¬ 
tertained  Thursday  night  at  a  dinner  and 
entertainment  provided  by  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  A  speech  of  welcome  was 
made  by  George  B.  Longan,  president  of 
the  Star  Company.  Following  a  dinner 
the  guests  retired  to  the  Globe  theater 
where  the  motion  picture,  “They  Had  to 
See  Paris,”  written  by  Homer  Croy. 
Missourian,  and  starring  Will  Rogers, 
was  shown. 

.An  informal  breakfast  at  the  Hotel 
President  was  provided  the  editors  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  by  the  Journal-Post.  W. 
Laurence  Dickey,  publisher,  provided  an 
exhiliit  consisting  of  150  newspapers, 
ranging  from  metropolitan  dailies  to 
country  weeklies,  the  total  affording  a 
panorama  of  the  variations  in  makeup 
among  the  newspapers  of  the  country. 

At  the  business  session  following  the 
breakfast  Mr.  Dickey  and  Colonel  Win¬ 
ter  of  Jefferson  City  were  the  principal 
speakers. 

Special  entertainment  was  provided 
for  the  wives  of  the  editors. 


REIL  NAMED  MANAGER 

Charles  A.  Reil,  business  manager  of 
the  Broii’u.rville  (Tex.)  Herald,  was 
recently  made  general  manager.  Reil  has 
been  with  the  Herald  nine  year.s  and 
was  made  business  manager  earlier  this 
year.  He  succeeds  C.  \\ .  Lenett  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 


HILGARTNER  PROMOTED 

D.  F.  Hilgartner,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  Trihune's  want  ad  office 
at  Madison  and  Dearborn  streets.  ha< 
been  appointed  office  manager  of  the 
classified  advertising  department, 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR^S  ROUND  TABLE 

Consistent  Use  of  Space  Raises  Population  Response  to  Departmental  Offerings  and  Affects  Non- 
Advertised  Units  in  Proportion — Elach  Doll2u*  of  Volume  Represents  so  Much  Per  Capita  Buying 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


FUTURE  HUBBART  ARTICLES 

arlit'Je  aiul  tlie  next  five  deal  with  a  principle  rather  than  rules  or 
E  fundamentals  of  newspaper  advertising:  The  Effect  of  Population  Response 
on  a  Store’s  Daily  Sales  Volume. 

ARTICLE  Xll  is  based  on  bow  populations  respond  by  departments; 
ARTICLE  XllI  is  based  on  how  populations  respond  by  types  of  needs; 
ARTICLE  XIV  is  based  on  bow  populations  respond  by  classes  of  values 
(buying  capacity  groups); 

ARTICLE  XV  is  based  on  bow  populations  respond  by  specific  demand 
items  (seasonal  buying  habits); 

ARTICLE  XVT  is  based  on  how  populations  respond  by  kinds  of  adver¬ 
tisements. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  effect  and  result  of  space  usage,  schedule  and 
circulation  coverage  depend  on  two  simple  things: 

(1)  The  kind  of  values  a  store  features  in  space  and  (2)  how  closely  the 
values  coincide  with  current  buying  activity  and  habits  on  the  part  of  the 
population,  which  is  after  all  made  out  of  people  and  people’s  human  needs 
represented  by  goods  and  kinds  of  goods. 


WH.XTEVER  daily  volume  of  sales 
a  store  makes  comes  from  people 
and  the  money  they  spend  as  individuals 
for  goods.  A  given  number  of  people 
spend  more  for  some  kinds  of  goods  than 
for  other  kinds. 

It  takes  more  people  to  buy  $40  of 
volume  for  some  kinds  of  goods  than 
tor  others.  For  example  the  daily  per 
capita  purchases  of  an  entire  population 
on  notion  items,  ranging  in  price  from 
10  cents  to  60  cents  per  itjm,  is  small 
compared  to  the  daily  per  capita  pur¬ 
chases  of  children’s  shoes  or  woolen 
underwear. 

People  do  not  supply  their  wants  by- 
departments  but  by  the  kinds  of  needs 
they  may  have  for  goods.  Yet,  most 
department  stores  merchandise  the  space 
they  use  on  the  departmental  basis  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  how  populations 
respond  to  types  of  needs.  The  practice 
is  likely  to  continue  with  the  average 
store  at  least,  the  kind  most  newspaper 
space  salesmen  must  deal  with  oftener. 

So  some  general  information  on  how 
populations  respond  to  departments  nor¬ 
mally  and  when  featured  in  space,  cmght  nients  or  merchandise  sections.  Xot  all  tliree  extra  people  per  purchasing-cus- 
to  be  timely  and  helpful.  Also,  with  a  stores  break  up  tlieir  stock  divisions  tomer  so  far  as  total  population  goes, 
few  notable  exceptions  in  large  stores  in  alike  so  it  is  impracticable  to  give  a  full  .Another  point,  shown  by  the  third 
large  cities,  retail  merchants  are  but  little  q£  departments.  column  figures  opposite  each  stock  or 

.more  familiar  than  are  newspaper  nien  jjoints  to  Itiok  for  are  these  refer-  department,  is  this :  the  high  numbers 

with  total _  population-response  vagaries  rdig  to  tlie  chart  table:  Notice  the  three  show  how  certain  departments  respond 
and  variations.  This  is  in  no  way  a  columns  of  figures  opposite  each  of  eight  to  advertised  featuring.  .As  for  instance 
reflection  on  retail  mentality  or  vision,  departments  to  be  represented  in  today's  jewelry,  1()0,  because  it  is  universal  de- 
It  is  because  one  merchant  in  a  city  has  space  for  the  store  doing  a  daily  average  mand  of  goods ;  corsets,  1(X),  because 
only  his  own  daily  sales  results  to  check  ^f  $6,1)()0  total  sales  a  day.  The  point  they  parallel  demand  with  style  gootls ; 
bv.  JJe  does  not  know  how  his  five  or  not  to  sliow  what  portion  of  the  daily  underwear,  160,  because  it  is  family 
competitors  fare  in  total  sales  or  by  total  is  done  by  each  of  tlie.se  eight  ad-  goods  and  in  universal  demand  by  ail 
items  or  departments  on  the  .same  day  vertised  departments  but  tlie  relative  classes  of  customers;  beds  and  bedding, 
from  advertisements  in  the  same  news-  response  value  of  each  (for  one  store)  60,  because  it  is  household-use  goods, 
paper.  Neither  he  nor  they  know  whether  ^  60,000  iwpulation.  and  so  on. 

or  not  each  is  getting  his  share  of  the  Take  one  department,  jewelry,  for  Still  another  point,  illustrated  by 

populations  total  dady  purchases  or  example;  totals  at  foot  of  each  column:  the  nor- 

what  the  normal  share  ot  each  ought  Normally  this  store  ($6,(K)0  daily  sell-  mal,  720  people  for  all  eight  departments, 

capacity)  to  do  $40  worth  of  jew-  is  raised  by  advertising  to  1,400  people,  a 
Incidentally,  why  do  not  all  the  news-  dry  volume  daily  has  to  serve  the  gain  of  (>80  per  capita  purchasers  for 
papers  try  to  encourage  all  the  advertis-  jewelry  wants  of  240  people,  meaning  it  the  eight  adverti.sed  departments.  It  is 
mg  merchants  to  piKil  daily  volume  m-  nmst  serve  enough  individual  purchasers  interesting  to  note  the  percentages  of 
formation,  say  6  days  a  month  each  aj.  much  per  purchaser  to  represent  60,(X)G  people  represented  by  these  three 
month  of  the  year,  for_  the  com-  jewelry  bought  daily  by  240  people,  figures — small  by  the  day  but  large  on 
moil  advertising  good  ot  all  con-  necessarily  that  240  people  must  an  annual  basis. 

cern^  retail  advertisers  and  newspapers,  enter  the  jewelry  department  and  buy.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
This  would  be  the  greatest  tor  ward  Eighty  customers  at  .s()  cents  each  would  eight  departments  when  adverti.sed  by  a 
step  m  uewspaper  retail  advertising  bring  the  volume  but  would  represent  store  with  40  to  60  departments  bring  in 
imaginabk.  Cost  of  using  papers  would  the  per  capita  jewelry  consumption  of  not  only  their  own  sales  but  increase 
be  reduem,  results  for  stores  would  be 
increased;  cost  of  publishing  would  be 
lowered,  service  to  advertisers  increased. 


sales  for  the  22  or  52  other  or  non- 
advertised  departments. 

Ill  the  next  five  studies  other  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  u.sed  to  show  relative 
response  value  throughout  the  list  of 
ilepartments  in  the  average  store. 


Surely,  it  will  never  happen !  Rut  it’s 
a  beautiful  thought  anyway.  (The  writer 
is  a  Boy  Scout.) 

But  to  get  down  to  cases,  population 
response  to  daily  stores  offerings  affects 
volume  six  ways: 

(1)  .According  to  the  liepartiiiciils 
advertised ; 

(2)  .According  to  tlie  tyf'c  of  ticcds 
represented  by  aid  vertised  items : 

(3)  .According  to  cUu.^cs  of  values  a 
store  carries  and  advertises; 

(4)  According  to  the  type  of  demand 
represented  by  values  (buying  capacity 
groups) ; 

(5)  According  to  specific  demand 
nature  of  goods  (seasonal  buying  habits) 
and, 

(6)  .According  to  the  kind  of  adver¬ 
tisements  a  store  uses  (mcthcxls  of  pre¬ 
senting  items  in  ads). 

Each  of  these  phases  of  population 
response  will  be  treated  separately  to 
avoid  confusion.  The  subject  of  this 
one  is  response  by  departments  as  shown 
in  the  chart  example.  The  thought  here 
is  that  sometimes  general  information  is 
of  more  use  to  the  solicitor  than  specific 
information  which  is  of  little  use  unless 
the  solicitor  has  a  case  to  fit  it. 

This  table  is  general,  not  fitted  to  a 
specific  case  but  illustrated  on  the  basis 
of  the  six  factors  in  the  chart  which 
refer  to  no  specific  store.  Merely  to 
assume  some  specific  store  and  the  de¬ 
partments  it  featured  or  features  in  one 
day’s  advertising  and  assume  it  has  the 
average  complement  of  46  to  80  depart- 
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STUDIES  IN  POPULATION  RESPONSE  TO 
ADVERTISING 

Study  No.  1,  Volume  Movement  of  Goods  by  Advertised 
Departments 

Example  based  on  these  six  faetors: 

1.  I’opulation .  60,000  4.  Space .  6  coliiiiiiis 

2.  Circulation .  40,000  I'  ’  j  ^4 

o.  INumber  of  advertised 

3.  Store  average  daily  sales  6,000  departments .  8 

Note:  This  standard  example  will  be  u.sed  on  the  next  four  articles  and 

may  not  be  repeated,  so  keep  it  for  reference. 


Advertised  departments  or 
merchandise  sections 


Corsets . 

Women’s  suits. 


Draperies . 

House  furnishings. 


Normal 

Advertised 

response  of 

response  of 

Increase  of 

population 

population 

purchasers 

*240  people 

400  people 

160  people 

100  “ 

200  “ 

100  “ 

60  “ 

100  “ 

40  “ 

140 

300  “ 

160 

80  “ 

100  “ 

20  “ 

60  “ 

100  “ 

40  “ 

40  “ 

200  “ 

60  “ 

720  “ 

1,400  “ 

580  “ 

Advertised  departments:  8. 

Explanation:  The  240  people  opposite  jewelry  means  that  a  single  store  to 
get  $40  worth  of  jewelry  volume  normally  supplies  the  jewelry  wants  of 
240  people  without  advertising.  When  jewelry  is  advertised  response  is 
raised  to  400  people  or  160  extra  purchasers  and  proportional  extra  volume. 


*  Means  that  to  make  $40  daily  volume  the  store  serves  the  jewelry  needs 
of  240  people,  not  necessarily  that  240  people  enter  the  department. 


S  U  N  K I S  T  ADVERTISING 
MOVED  HUGE  CROP 

$1,680,000  Spent  by  California  Fruit 
Growers  to  Merchandise  Products 
Worth  $ 1 1 8,874, 1 02— Marketing 
Costs  2.68  Per  Cent 

Tlie  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex¬ 
change,  spending  $1,680,000  in  Sunkist 
advertising  and  merchandising  during  the 
last  season,  obtained  $118,874,102  for  a 
crop  of  oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruits 
so  large  that  it  would  have  meant  dis¬ 
aster  for  growers  a  few  years  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  report  of  R  G. 
Dezell,  general  manager  of  the  exchange. 

The  previous  record  crop  of  five  years 
ago,  although  much  smaller  than  this 
year’s  and  of  more  desirable  sizes,  was 
sold  at  an  average  of  less  than  the  cost 
of  pro<luction,  according  to  the  report. 
Continued  development  of  demand  for 
citrus  fruits,  particularly  in  juice  form, 
is  given  much  credit  by  Mr.  Dezell  for 
the  successful  marketing  of  the  year’s 
crop.  The  need  for  further  work  to  in¬ 
crease  this  demand  is  al.so  stressed. 

Marketing  costs  in  the  last  .season  were 
2.68  per  cent  of  the  delivered  value. 
This  included  an  advertising  assessment 
of  5  cents  a  box  for  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit,  and  10  cents  a  box  for  lemons,  be¬ 
sides  4.85  a  box  for  the  exchange’s  serv¬ 
ice  and  1.1  cents  a  box  for  district  ex¬ 
changes’  expense. 

The  exchange  has  completed  22  years 
of  national  advertising,  during  which 
time  it  has  spent  $11,8(10,5,32  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  in  merchandising  work  with 
dealers.  Newspapers,  magazines,  and 
street  car  cards  are  the  principal 
mediums  used. 

The  exchange  extensively  advertises 
Sunkist  electrical  fruit  juice  extractors 
for  soda  fountains  and  homes.  The 
53,914  of  these  in  operation  at  fountains 
are  credited  with  using  6,.3.32  carloads  of 
oranges  and  lemons  last  season,  produc¬ 
ing  drinks  retailed  at  more  than  $63,- 
000,000. 

EMPLOYMENT  GAINS 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Issue* 
Figures  for  Printing  Industry 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Nov.  19.— Substantial 
increase  in  both  employment  and  pay¬ 
rolls  in  the  newspaper  and  in  the  book 
and  job  printing  industries  is  reported 
for  (ictober,  1929,  over  the  same  month 
last  year  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
In  comparison  with  an  index  basis  of 
100  for  1926,  newspaper  printing  em¬ 
ployment  showed  110.9  for  last  month, 
as  against  106  for  October,  1928,  and 
116.6  in  payroll,  as  against  108.9. 

For  book  and  job  printing  the  employ¬ 
ment  figure  last  month  was  101.9,  com¬ 
pared  with  98.3  lor  October,  1928,  and 
the  payroll  index  number  was  106.7,  com¬ 
pared  with  101.3. 

The  paper  and  pulp  industry  showed 
96.9  in  employment  last  month,  as  against 
94.7  in  October,  last  year,  and  in  payroll 
ran  to  100.7,  compared  with  96.8.  The 
paper  box  industry  showed  103.6  in  em¬ 
ployment,  a  rise  of  4.2  points  over  the 
same  month  last  year,  and  113.5  in  pay¬ 
roll,  an  increase  of  5.6  points. 

In  October,  1929,  10,399  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments  of  various  kinds  re¬ 
ported  an  average  of  92  per  cent  of  a 
full  normal  force  of  employes,  working 
an  average  of  98  per  cent  full  time. 


y 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


IJ  ELENTLESS  in  exposing  wrong- 
doers,  but  still  not  disajipointed  in 
the  basic  goodness  of  human  nature. 

These  qualities  feature  hreinont  Older, 
jiresident  and  editor  of  the  San  I  rancisco 
L  all-liiillctin,  today,  even  as  they  did 
when  he  saved  the  Golden  Gate  city  from 
a  horde  of  grafters  a  few  months  after 
the  great  fire  of  19(K). 

Even  though  many  a  wrongdoer  on  the 
records  of  San  Quentin  prison  landed 
there  because  of  the  venerable  editor’s 
work  in  disclosing  their  crimes,  one  of 
his  major  objects  at  present  is  to  obtain 
the  freedom  of  Warren  Billings  and 
Thomas  Mooney,  because  he  is  convinced 
that  they  did  not  set  the  fatal  bomb  in 
the  pre|)aredness  parade  of  1916. 

W  hat  was  termed  by  his  opixinents  as 
a  proof  of  inconsistency,  but  was  well 
understood  by  his  staff  members,  was  his 
effort  to  obtain  a  jiardon  for  .Xbraham 
kuef,  principal  in  the  1906  graft  ex- 
jxise,  after  it  was  by  Older’s  untiring 
work  that  Kuef  was  sent  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary. 

At  72,  when  most  newspaper  men  at 
least  consider  the  idea  of  retiring.  Older 
achieved  what  he  considers  one  of  the 
great  triumphs  of  his  career.  The 
merged  Call- Bulletin  may  be  merely  the 
name  of  a  newspaper  to  most  people,  but 
to.  Older  it  represents  the  reunion  with 
an  old  friend.  For  it  was  on  the  Bulletin 
that  he  first  drew  the  attention  of  the 
eiitire  nation,  and  when  that  paper  was 
merged  recently  with  the  Call,  Older  was 
pleased  immensely  that  he  should  have 
the  direction  of  his  old  favorite  and  its 
IKJwerful  rival. 

Oiie  veteran  newspaper  man  of  San 
Francisco  sums  up  Older  in  this  manner: 

“The  whole  state  of  California  knows 
how  he  can  fight,  and  we  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  know  that  he  can  still  fight.  He 
still  is  ready  to  take  up  any  worthy 
cause,  and  he  gives  it  everything  he  has.” 

In  the  old  days  it  was  a  battle  against 
graft  and  general  civic  corruption.  These 
have  become  less  of  a  problem  than  be¬ 
fore,  though.  Whenever  a  public  servant 
is  tempted  to  wander  from  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  he  can  be  assured  that 
Older  will  again  take  up  the  challenge 
and  do  his  utmost  to  expose  him. 

At  present,  besides  his  efforts  on  be¬ 
half  of  Mooney  and  Billings,  Older  is 
waging  a  constant  warfare  against  un¬ 
limited  power  of  judges  in  contempt 
ca.ses  (especially  those  concerning  news¬ 
paper  men  put  in  jail  unjustly),  the  bill¬ 
board  evil,  purchase  of  newspapers  by 
power  interests  and  the  free  publicity 
evil. 

In  commenting  on  the  act  of  an  Ohio 
judge  who  sent  two  Cleveland  editors  to 
jail  for  daring  to  criticise  a  judicial  de¬ 
cision,  Older  makes  the  following  com¬ 
ment  : 

“No  judge  should  be  plaintiff  and  graft  prosecution,  his  enemies  did  what  some  other  details, 

judge  and  jury  in  his  own  case.  The  un-  they  considered  the  next  best  thing.  Dur-  cisco’s  “Big  Boss” 

limited  power  of  judges  in  contempt  ing  a  critical  stage  of  the  Bulletin’s  cam-  prison,  and  Mayo: 

cases  has  been  aptly  termed  ‘a  relic  of  paign  against  the  looting  of  the  was  convicted,  thoi 

tyranny,  a  gag  on  free  speech,  a  censor  municipal  treasury  by  mayor  and  super-  technicality.  Afte 

on  public  opinion  and  an  insult  to  Demo-  visors.  Older  was  kidnapped  with  a  “gun  noticed  that  graft 

cratic  ideals.’  in  his  ribs.”  He  was  carried  to  the  departments.  .\s 

“Most  judges  do  not  abuse  it,  but  all  southern  part  of  California  in  an  auto-  in  prison,  but  the  s 

can  abuse  it.  And  some  have  abused  and  mobile.-  It  was  then  he  c 

will  continue  to  abuse  it.  Legislation  But  the  action,  though  it  had  plenty  of  Ruef,  though  guilt; 


By  JOSEPH  LOWNEY  read,  he  perused  a  life  of  the  noted  New 

York  editor’s  achievements,  and  decided 
that  his  life’s  work  was  cut  out. 

At  13  we  find  the  future  San  Francisco 
crusader  ^working  a^  an  appr^^ntice  printer 

His  next  major  effort  was  to  result 
in  his  leaving  the  Bulletin  for  the  Call. 
In  1916,  when  war  hysteria  was  rampant 
although  the  United  States  was  not  yet 
in  the  conflict,  several  people  were  killed 
and  scores  wounded  in  a  Preparedness 
Day  explosion  in  San  Francisco. 

"Thomas  Mooney,  labor  leader,  his  wife 
and  an  associate,  Warren  K.  Billings, 
were  arrested. 

At  first  Older  believed  they  were 
guilty,  hut  a  thorough  investigation  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  chief  witnesses  had  per¬ 
jured  themselves.  Older  came  out  in  his 
columns  and  fiatlv  accused  District 
•Attorney  Charles  M.  Fickert  of  “fram¬ 
ing”  the  .suspects. 

But  many  official  and  business  leaders 
in  San  Francisco  were  against  him. 
Pressure  wa.s  brought  to  bear  against  the 
owners  of  the  Bulletin,  and  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  “clip”  Older’s  authority,  A 
refusal  to  back  Older  in  his  fight  for 
Mooney  and  Billings’  release  brought  on 
the  editor’s  retirement  from  the  Bulletin. 
In  1918  he  became  associated  with 
that  "hi r  paper  Then  began  a  fight  for“Ruef’s  pardon,  William  Randolph  I^earst,  and  joined  the 
well  in  the  ex-  with  many  wondering  at  the  sight  of  an  San  Francisco  Call.  Though  the  Bulle- 
absent.  editor  w’no  put  a  man  in  prison  making  tin’s  circulation  held  its  high  mark  for 

ime  period  that  every  effort  to  get  him  out.  This  fight  several  months  after  Older  left,  it 
E  prosecutor  in  was  unavailing,  for  Ruef  served  seven  gradually  dropped  to  the  lowest  evening 
ot  down  in  the  vears  of  a  14  year  sentence  before  he  paper  circulation  in  San  Francisco,  it 
vict  believed  to  was  released.  also  lost  prestige,  and  after  several 

vie  wrongdoers.  Though  one  of  the  most  noted  of  changes  of  ownership,  was  merged  with 
the  balance.  It  adopted  Californians,  Older  is  a  product  the  Call  about  two  months  ago. 
nappers  whether  of  the  Middle  West.  He  was  born  in  a  '’'he  one  thing  in  Older’s  career  that 
jner  indefinitely  log  house  in  Appleton,  W'is.,  Aug.  30,  could  be  called  a  hobby  is  aiding  the 
le  way  entirely.  18.‘i6.  He  received  a  public  school  edu-  downtrodden.  This  was  evident  in  his 
le  was  released,  cation  at  Ripon,  Wis.,  and  also  spent  a  efforts  to  reform  ex-convicts,  his  su- 
with  the  major  year  at  college.  burban  ranch  giving  haven  to  these 

_  ....  _ to  give  all  his  To  Horace  Greeley  indirectly  goes  the  unfortunates  on  numerous  occasions  when 

time  to  prosecuting  kidnappers,  so  less  is  credit  of  starting  Older  on  a  journalistic  they  could  not  get  shelter  or  work  any- 
known  of  the  “inside”  of  the  affair  than  career.  For,  shortly  after  he  learned  to  where  else. 


FREMONT  OLDER 
President  and  Editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin 
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Promises 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


That  vast  iiiiaiialyzed  prohleiii  called  The  Public,  each  day 
makes  its  promise  to  newspaper-makers:  That  it  will  giv(‘  its 
favor  to  him  who  most  nearly  meets  the  public  demand  for 
prompt  information  and  interpretation  of  events.  For 
this  public  jmlse  is  aentedy  responsive.  It  is  sluggish  to 
dnhiess.  But  it  qniekens  not  alone  to  rapid  develop¬ 
ments  in  daily  news,  but  to  initiative  and  alertness 
in  advertising  as  well.  Readers  want  advertising 
news  coupled  with  news  of  society,  and  skilful 
publishing  provides  adequate  measures  of 
each.  So  newspaper  enterprise  is  rewarded. 

First,  public  appreciation;  then  the  practi¬ 
cal  benefits  which  appear  on  the  balance 
sheet.  There  is  a  law  of  diminishing 
returns  in  making  newspapers,  operat¬ 
ing  when  public  esteem  lags  behind 
publishing  ambition! 


In  the  southeastern  United  States  Ihe 
Florida  Times-Union  has  proceeded  with 
careful  design  to  incorporate  ‘‘halance” 
between  news  and  features,  and  advertising. 
The  public  has  given  its  favor  heartily ;  kept 
its  promise  daily.  So,  advertisers  gain 
as  that  promise  is  fulfilled.  Theirs  are 
increasing  returns! 


Represented  Nationally  by  REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc.  (Formerly  Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Company) 

Nmr  Yorli . 2  West  45th  St.  Chicago . 203  N.  Wabaih  Ave.  Philadelphia . 1524  Chestnut  St  toe  Angelee . 117  West  9th  St.  San  Francisco . 50  Sutter  W. 
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HUGE  WASTE  IN  ADVERTISING— COLLINS 

Macy  Executive  Says  One-Fourth  of  Total  Retail  Expenditures  Lost  Through  Lack  of  Knowledge  of 
Goods  and  “Boresome”  Copy  Writing — Also  Failure  to  Plan 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


ABOL’T  one-fourth  of  last  year’s  re¬ 
tail  advertising  was  wasted,  according 
to  a  "guess"  hazarded  in  an  adtlress  at 
the  New  York  Advertising  Club  this 
week  by  Kenneth  Collins,  who,  as  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  and  publicity  director, 
is  in  charge  of  all  advertising  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  department 
store.  He  said  the  total  spent  on  retail 
advertising  in  .America  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $8^.000,000,  which  would  make 
the  waste  more  than  $2(K),000,000.  His 
statement  was  based  on  a  study  of  news¬ 
papers  in  which  he  “always  found  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  advertisements 
could  be  reduced  at  least  25  per  cent  in 
size  and,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  be  in¬ 
creased  in  effectiveness.” 

As  one  explanation  he  said :  “The 
^uipment  of  many  advertising  people  is 
inadequate.  They  probably  graduate 
from  college,  get  a  job  in  an  advertising 
department,  pick  up  a  little  patter  about 
mark-up  and  mark-down,  terms  and  in¬ 
voices  from  department  managers,  write 
advertising  at  the  last  minute  about  mer¬ 
chandise  that  they  have  seen  for  a  few 
minutes  or  perhaps  have  not  seen  at  all.” 

Much  of  the  blame  he  placed  upon 
store  owners  themselves,  most  of  whom, 
he  said,  have  no  genuine  interest  in  ad¬ 
vertising  beyond  criticizing  completed 
proofs. 

The  remedy,  he  said,  lies  in  paying 
adequate  salaries  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  to  get  and  keep  competent  men 
and  women,  and  then  requiring  them  to 
save  enough  wasted  space  to  more  than 
balance  the  increases  on  the  advertising 
payroll. 

“Does  it  not  seem  strange  to  us  in  the 
retail  store  field  that  even  small  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  can  habitually  spirit  our 
people  away?”  he  asked.  “They  can  do 
so  because  we  do  not  pay  adequate  sal¬ 
aries,  on  the  theory  that  advertising  is 
only  an  expense  item.  W’e  have  tn'en  in¬ 
clined  to  say  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment :  ‘You  spent  so  much  m<iney  last 
year.  W'e  cannot  tell  precisel\-  how 
effectively  you  spent  it.  \\'c  can  weigh 
and  measure  what  our  department  man¬ 
agers  and  merchandise  managers  did.  \Ve 
know  what  they  earn  for  the  firm  and 
will  compensate  them  accordingly.'  The 
average  advertising  man  has  somewhere 
in  the  back  of  his  mind  the  ambition  to 
get  into  merchandise  some  day.  He 
does  not  feel  that  he  is  highly  regarded, 
because  he  >Ic"'  not  receive  comi)ensation 
that  is  equal  to  the  other  divisions  of  the 
business. 

“I  am  of  the  impression  that  this  very 
argument  which  is  so  frequently  used  to 
underpay  the  advertising  department 
should  be  the  argument  used,  if  anything, 
to  overpay  it.  I  know  a  store  tliat  spends 
in  excess  of  $6.50.000  on  advertising  an¬ 
nually.  The  advertising  manager  of  that 
store  earns  $5,000  a  year,  and  he  is  a 
$.',000-a-year  man  and  will,  no  doubt, 
never  be  worth  more.  Could  any  t)f  us 
conceive  of  that  store  owner  entrusting 
$650,000  of  his  own  personal  funds  to  the 
absolute  mercy  of  that  man? 

“Kor  is  the  dollar  compensation  the 
only  type  of  reward.  It  is  customary,  I 
know,  to  look  upon  advertising  people  as 
being  somewhat  erratic.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  but  that  this  is  a  perfectly  true  in¬ 
dictment.  People  engaged  in  what  must 
in  this  case  be  classed  as  at  least  semi- 
creative  work  always  tend  to  l)e  a  little 
less  stable  in  their  judgments  than  the 
men  who  deal  solely  with  facts,  with 
blue-prints,  and  with  adding  machines. 
They  work  far  better  with  a  little  praise. 
Why  isn’t  it  good  business  to  make  some 
payment  of  this  kind?  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know  a  very  successful  ;  dvertising  man 
or  woman  in  this  country  to  whom  a  few 
words  of  praise  do  not  act  like  a  tonic. 

“If  I  were  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words, 
with  reference  to  the  advertising  man,  I 
would  say  this:  Pay  him,  praise  him,  and 
save  millions.” 

In  elaborating  on  his  estimate  of  tre¬ 


mendous  waste  in  retail  advertising,  Mr. 
Collins  cited  two  reasons:  “We  waste 
because  we  bore  the  public  with  most  of 
our  advertising ;  we  waste  because  we 
fail  to  plan.” 

"The  most  ennuied  yawns  in  the  world 
are  elicited  from  advertising,”  he  said. 
“What  in  the  world  is  solemn  about  a 
baby's  rattle,  a  pineapple  eye  remover, 
a  pair  of  hair  clippers,  gay  chintz  cur¬ 
tains,  a  can  of  ripe  olives,  an  amusing 
book,  a  new  novelty  in  handbags,  or  bath¬ 
room  fixtures?  The  most  convincing 
thing  I  can  say  in  this  connection  is  that 
probably  the  funniest  advertisement  ever 
written  by  our  advertising  department 
brought  the  greatest  traceable  returns  in 
number  of  items  sold. 

“In  advertising  the  paramount  consid¬ 
eration  is  that  we  lie  brief.  We  are 
fighting  for  attention  with  authentic 
news.  Yet  to  what  mummeries  do  we 
descend. 

“The  public  is  romantic.  In  moments 
of  e.xcitenient  we  actually  enjoy  giving 
until  it  hurts.  We  sob  over  sentimental 
iiKivies  and  novels.  We  are  touched  by 
the  sight  of  a  mother  and  her  baby. 

Here  is  a  fact.  Do  we  capitalize  it? 
1  need  hardly  answer.  If  we  attempt 
using  this  emotion,  we  usually  ‘slop  over.’ 
Write  chariningly  about  babies,  marriage, 
furnishing  a  bride's  home,  giving  gifts. 
Make  the  sulitle  distinction  between  sen¬ 
timent  and  sentimentality,  employ  a  little 
humor,  always  grin  after  you  furtively 
wipe  your  eyes.  Such  advertising  will  be 
read. 

“The  public  is  pretty  well  tired  of 
gew-gaws.  t'tmipare  the  homes  of  today 
witli  the  ‘gingerbread'  ones  <if  yesterday, 
(.'ount  the  number  of  pieces  of  furniture, 
the  number  of  ornamental  objects,  and 
contrast  these  with  the  eighties  and  the 
nineties. 

“Hut  in  much  advertising  we  are  still 
doing  handsprings  with  type,  with  lay¬ 
outs.  and  with  illustrations,  .'simplicity 
is  the  keynote  of  giHKl  design.  Type  is 
meant  to  Ik-  read — not  to  be  craftily  set 
so  that  people  can  hardly  deciiihi-r  it." 

.\mong  otlier  reasons  why  advertising 
may  Ik*  boresome,  Mr.  C  ollins  cited  the 
overworking  of  wornoiit  adjectives,  and 
the  failure  to  distinguish  between  mer¬ 
chandise  tliat  must  Ik*  described  in  detail 
and  merchandise  where  the  general 
effect  is  the  most  imiiortant  point. 


Ill  de.scnbmg  the  advertising  waste 
due  to  lack  of  planning,  he  outlined  the 
tollowing  procedure  for  an  advertising 
department  at  the  beginning  of  a  season: 

“It  should  sit  down  with  the  buyer  and 
merchand.se  manager  and  carefully 
analyze  the  previous  sea.son.  It  should 
go  through  projected  net  showings,  study 
the  various  costs  of  doing  business,  con¬ 
sider  the  problem  of  the  mark-on  that 
must  be  maintained,  ascertain  whether 
certain  fast-selling  lines  can  be  devel¬ 
oped,  find  out  what  proportion  of  the 
business  these  will  probably  be.  It  should 
challenge  any  statement  in  that  plan 
which  does  not  permit  the  advertising 
department  to  make  the  best  use  of  its 
facilities. 

“On  the  basis  of  the  information 
gained  by  such  detailed  analysis,  it  should 
be  the  business  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  plan  the  frequency  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  to  consider  the  l)est  media  for  each 
department,  and  to  consider  whether  ad¬ 
vertising  is  even  necessary  in  certain 
cases. 

“Within  the  limitations  of  time  allowed 
us,  representatives  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  should  go  into  manufacturing 
plants  and  see  the  making  of  goods  to  be 
advertised.  We  carry  far  more  staple 
and  .semi-staple  merchandise  today  than 
we  do  novelty  merchandise.  Much  of  it 
is  made  up  far  in  advance.  Much  of  it 
is  of  such  a  character  that  we  must  know 
every  detail  of  its  manufacture  if  we 
are  going  to  advertise  it  in  a  competent 
manner. 

“If  the  advertising  writers  had  seen 
much  of  this  merchandise  made,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  advertising  could  be 
written  very  early  in  the  season.  In  this 
manner  we  might  perfect  much  of  this 
liasty,  disheveled  copy  which  at  present 
costs  the  retailer  millions  and  makes  the 
pulilic  yawn  with  weariness. 

“In  this  manner  also  we  might  be  en- 
abled  to  make  the  differentiations  be¬ 
tween  departments  that  should  be  made. 
We  all  realize  that  stores  become  lop¬ 
sided,  that  customers  habitually  shop  in 
one  store  for  silks  and  in  another  for 
housewares,  and  in  still  another  for  ap¬ 
parel.  .^ny  one  of  hundreds  of  factors' 
may  cause  one  section  to  progress  faster 
than  another.  How  absurd  it  is  to  throw 
all  the  advertising  for  that  group  into  a 
homogeneous  whole,  when  it  should  lie 


broken  up  into  units,  each  one  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  personality  of  that  particular 
section.  This  takes  time  and  infinite 
forethought — but  it  pays  in  the  yield  of 
the  advertising  dollar.” 


MAN  “TIPS  OFF’  EDITOR 
ON  HIS  SUICIDE 


Calls  from  Hotel  Room  to  Tell  M.  E. 
He  Will  End  His  Life— 
"Scooped”  When  He 
Disbelieves 


Accustomed  to  the  unexpected,  whicli 
he  is  always  expecting,  a  newspaper  man 
refuses  to  be  surprised  by  anything,  but 
when  an  acquaintance  calls  up  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  says  he’s  going  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide,  and  within  an  hour  has  car¬ 
ried  out  his  promise,  that  is  enough  to 
make  even  a  news  barnacled  M.  E.  sit 
up  and  take  notice. 

This,  is  iust  what  happened  to  Hershie 
“t  ap”  Mowrey,  managing  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Xov.  13. 

It  was  2:25  a.  m.  when  Mowrey’s  of¬ 
fice  phone  rang.  The  man  at  the  other 
end  was  Joseph  O’Leary,  23,  concert 
manager,  who  during  the  past  four  years 
brought  scores  of  famous  artists  to  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

“What  kind  of  headlines  have  you  got 
on  the  front  pa're.  Cap?”  O’Leary  asked. 

“Something  about  the  Senate  going 
home  for  Christmas.” 

“Well,  get  ready  to  change  it.  I’ve 
got  a  real  story  for  you.  You  know  I 
always  promised  you  a  real  story  some 
day.  I'm  going  to  commit  suicide.”  He 
was  calling  from  the  Neil  House  which 
faces  the  west  side  of  Capitol  Square. 
I  he  Journal’s  office  faces  the  north  side 
of  the  square. 

“Well,  you’ll  have  to  hurry  with  it,  if 
you  want  to  make  the  Journal,”  sug¬ 
gested  Mowrey,  believing  that  the  man 
was  fooling. 

“It's  going  to  lie  spectacular,”  O’Leary 
assured  him.  “Call  the  management  in 
25  minutes.”  A  few  minutes  later 
O’Leary  called  again,  but  in  th-  mean¬ 
time  Mowrey  had  notified  the  hotel  to 
check  up  on  the  man.  The  second  call 
was  to  give  some  facts  for  his  obit., 
which  Mowrey  was  writing  just  in  the 
event  the  man  did  kill  himself. 

The  hotel  detective  reported  to  Mow¬ 
rey  that  he  had  checked  and  O’Leary  was 
in  the  room.  About  3  p.  m.  O’Leary 
called  again  and  assured  Mowrey  that  it 
wouldn’t  be  long  now,  and  for  him  to 
notify  O'Leary’s  parents. 

At  3:25  a.  m.  O’Leary  leaped  from  the 
window  of  his  room  on  the  seventh  floor 
of  the  hotel  and  hurtled  into  the  court 
below.  .‘\t  4  a.  m.  he  was  dead. 

But  he  delayed  his  leap  so  long  that  he 
missed  the  front  page,  because  Mowrey. 
believing  the  man  to  be  intoxicated,  had 
finally  dismissed  the  printers  after  hold¬ 
ing  them  an  hour. 

Financial  rever.ses  were  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  the  suicide. 

'That  morning  Mowrey  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  being  interviewed  bv  the  two 
afternoon  newspapers  which  completely 
scooped  him  on  the  O’Leary  suicide. 

“The  next  time.”  said  Mowrey,  “a 
friend  or  stranger  calls  me  and  says 
he's  going  to  commit  suicide.  I’m  going 
to  order  out  every  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher  to  see  that  the  event  is  covered.” 


ENTERS  DAILY  FIELD 

The  Carroll  (la.)  Herald,  a  weekly, 
became  an  evening  daily  Monday,  Nov. 
18.  James  B.  Rhodes,  owner  of  the  New¬ 
ton  Daily  Netes  and  the  Perry  Chief,  is 
owner  with  James  W.  Wilson  resident 
publisher  and  C.  L.  Eby  managing  editor. 
Rhodes  purchased  the  paper  May  1,  this 
year. 


WALL  STREET  PUBLISHER  VISITS  SEATTLE 


Photo  shows  Hugh  Bancroft,  of  Boston,  publisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
president  of  Dow,  Jones  &  Co,,  and  head  of  the  Boston  News  Bureau  and 
Philadelphia  News  Bureau,  with  Mrs.  Bancroft,  as  they  arrived  in  Seattle 
recently,  for  a  short  visit. 
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395,818 — that  of  the  second  paper, 

379,644.  In  this,  the  eighth  year  of 
Chicago  Evening  American  leader¬ 
ship,  its  daily  average  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  October  is  155,102  greater  than 
for  the  same  period  in  1922,  while 
that  of  the  second  paper  is  56,990 
greater  than  in  1922.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  that  Chi¬ 
cago’s  persistent  preference  for  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  is  a 
definite  factor  in  the  success  of  its 
advertisers. 

CHICAGO 

EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper 


National  Representatives: 
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SHOE  FIRM  GETTING  LOCAL  RATES 
WITH  ■  NEW  ;  dealer  AD  PLAN 


Selby  Company,  Maker  of  Arch  Preserver,  Reimbursing 
Dealers  on  50-50  Basis  After  Certain  Amount  Has  Been 
Spent — First  Campaign  in  Newspapers 


The  Selby  Shoe  Company  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  O.,  maker  of  Arch  Preserver 
and  Tru-Poise  shoes,  has  turned  to 
newspaper  space  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  using  a  co-operative  plan 
with  its  dealers  which  results  in  obtain¬ 
ing  local  advertising  rates  “in  practically 
every  instance”. 

The  plan  is  not  quite  a  50-50  tme,  for 
llic  first  expenditure  must  be  made  by 
the  dealer,  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  25 
cents  a  pair  for  half  of  the  dealer’s  six- 
month  sales  quota.  After  that,  the  Selby 
company  reimburses  the  dealer  for  half 
of  what  he  spends  in  advertising  their 
shoes. 

In  the  few  months  since  the  plan  was 
laid  before  the  retailers,  enough  signed 
contracts  have  been  received  to  entail  the 
expenditure  of  slightly  over  f50,000  in 
Arch  Preserver  advertising  by  the  deal¬ 
ers  alone,  before  the  Selby  company 
enters  the  program,  according  to  Richard 
Sherrington,  advertising  manager  of  the 
company.  The  manufacturer’s  expendi¬ 
ture  in  this  local  advertising  is  open  to 
speculation  as  yet,  but  some  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  took  only  one  month  to  pass  their 
quotas,  permitting  them  to  charge  half 
of  their  advertising  expenditures  to  the 
factory  for  the  following  five  months. 

The  company  has  never  before  used 
any  newspaper  advertising,  but  has  done 
magazine  advertising  and  supplied  tie-up 
material  to  the  dealers.  The  local  ad¬ 
vertising  was  left  to  the  retailers.  Since 
inaugurating  the  co-operative  plan,  the 
company  has  offered  its  mat  service  to 
newspapers  so  they  could  solicit  the 
dealers  who  had  signed  up  for  a  six- 
month  advertising  program.  The  replies 
to  this  offer  came  from  300  per  cent 
more  newspapers  than  had  been  expected, 
according  to  Mr.  Sherrington. 

He  added:  “The  advertising  the  news¬ 
papers  have  received  from  Arch  Pre¬ 
server  dealers  this  past  three  months  is 
greater  tlian  in  any  other  three  months 
in  the  history  of  the  company,  and  the 
co-operative  advertising  plan  is  the 
reason  therefor.  We  believe  we  have 
solved  to  a  large  degree  the  proper 
method  of  handling  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  unless  we  step  right  into  the  town 
and  do  the  job  ourselves  without  any 
cQiisideration  for  the  dealer.” 

Mr.  Sherrington  feels  that  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  it 
provides  a  six-month  continuity  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  thereby  giving  the  dealer  and 
the  advertising  solicitor  some  definite 
program  to  work  from.  Regular  con¬ 
sistent  newspaper  advertising,  he  says, 
has  great  profit  possibilities  for  the  in¬ 
dependent  retailer  in  spite  of  the  greater 
advertising  resources  of  both  chain  and 
department  stores. 

Special  advertisements  are  supplied  by 
the  company  to  fit  local  conditions,  such 


as  store  openings,  unfair  competition, 
clearance  sales,  teachers’  and  nurses’ 
ccMiventions,  and  shoe-fitting  demonstra¬ 
tions.  One  of  these  special  advertise¬ 
ments  was  addressed  to  politicians  at 
Jackson,  Mich.,  celebrating  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  dealers  are  also  supplied 
with  localized  radio  talks  to  supplement 
the  newspaper  advertising. 

“The  arrangement  with  the  dealer 
tends  to  create  a  steady,  continuous 
newspaper  campaign  instead  of  sporadic, 
or  ‘splurge’  advertising,”  said  Mr.  Sher¬ 
rington.  “In  the  past  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  co-operative  advertising  ven¬ 
tures  because  pages,  half -pages  and 
quarter-pages  would  be  used  regularly  as 
long  as  the  manufacturer  footed  the  bill, 
while  the  advertising  was  much  less  in 
volume  and  aggressiveness  during  the 
time  the  dealer  was  supposed  to  be  ad¬ 
vertising  ‘on  his  own’. 

“Naturally  we  try  to  get  the  rate 
through  our  merchant,  which  gives  him 
the  local  rate,  and  in  practically  every 
instance  this  has  been  done,  because  he 
pays  all  the  bills.  We  do  not  enter  into 
the  contract  in  any  manner  whatever 
through  the  publisher.” 


FOILS  PUBLICITY  RUSES 

Seekers  of  publicity  who  first  give 
their  letters  to  the  press  before  the 
(jovernor  receives  them  are  doomed  to 
disappointment  so  far  as  Governor 
Roosevelt  of  New  York  is  concerned. 
Hereafter  any  communications  addressed 
to  the  Governor  that  are  given  first  to 
the  newspapers  will  be  treated  as  “being 
inspired  by  a  desire  for  public  notice  or 
by  politics,”  and  the  contents  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  disregarded.  In  taking  this 
action,  (iovernor  Roosevelt  follows  the 
precedent  set  by  President  Hoover  re¬ 
cently. 


C.  E.  PHILLIPS  PROMOTED 

Appointment  of  C.  E.  Phillips  as  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  director  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-Ga- 
sette,  was  announced  this  week.  Phillips 
has  been  engaged  in  the  Rockford  news¬ 
paper  field  for  the  past  nine  years.  Prior 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  two  papers 
last  year,  he  was  classified  manager  of 
the  Register-Gazette,  assuming  the  same 
position  following  the  merger. 


SCHOOL  HONORS  REPORTER 

Oscar  Hewitt,  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  recently  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
by  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  Ill., 
from  which  he  was  graduated  29  years 
ago.  Hewitt  has  been  on  the  Tribune 
editorial  staff  for  15  years. 


Comparty  We 

f^^Mther^I  Pnblhher. . . 

—from  H.  R.  BROWN 
KEARNEY  (NEBR.)  HUB: 

-Th.  roeonf  We'  - 

“urn  romlU  oUmW  ^  co^rocom- 
mend  the  Partlowe  Company  to  anyon 
culation. 


PRINTS  JUDGE’S  VERDICT  IN 
CASE  STILL  ON  TRIAL 

AL  MARTIN,  court  reporter  of 
the  Ik'aterbury  (Conn.)  Ameri¬ 
can,  claims  credit  for  the  most  un¬ 
usual  “scoop”  of  the  year.  He 
turned  in  a  common  pleas  court 
judgment  and  the  story  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  American,  Monday, 
Nov.  11,  nearly  a  week  before  the 
case  finished  trial.  He  even  quoted 
the  judge’s  memorandum  of  the 
finding. 

Judge  Harry  J.  Beardsley  had 
dictated  a  finding  in  the  case  to  his 
stenographer  before  it  finished  trial 
and  by  accident,  a  copy  of  the 
judgment  was  prematurely  mailed 
to  attorneys.  Obtaining  a  copy, 
signed  by  the  judge,  Martin  used 
the  story  without  violating  any 
confidences. 

“My  error,”  said  the  judge  next 
day  to  Martin  without  mentioning 
contempt  of  court  proceedings. 
And  counsel  had  the  case  reopened 
the  next  day. 


SERIES  ON  FAMOUS  CRIMES 

The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  will  be¬ 
gin  publication  Nov.  25  of  a  daily  fea¬ 
ture  entitled  “Brooklyn’s  Famous 
Crimes.”  The  series  will  describe  local 
cases  of  the  past  40  years  and  will  run 
in  daily  instalments  of  a  column  and  a 
half.  Nelson  Robins,  who  has  written 
numerous  detective  stories  for  magazines, 
is  writing  the  series.  He  has  been  on 
the  Standard  Union  staff  for  the  past  18 
months. 


ADVERTISING  URGED  AS 
BUSINESS  STIMULANT 


President  of  Babson  Statistical  Or¬ 
ganization  Says  Stock  Crash  Fol¬ 
lowed  Gross  Inattention  to 
Business 


.\dvertising  has  a  big  part  to  play  in 
putting  .American  business  conditions  on 
a  more  sane  basis,  declared  Leroy  D. 
Peavey,  president  of  the  Babson  Statis¬ 
tical  organization,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Advertising  Council,  Thursday, 
Nov.  14. 

“The  worst  feature  of  the  last  year  or 
so  has  been  the  gross  inattention  to  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye — doubtless  millions  of  them  in  the 
aggregate,”  he  said.  “Too  often  has  the 
program  been,  play  the  stock  market  all 
^y  and  make  ‘whoopee’  all  night.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  the  country  stoii^  it  as 
long  as  it  did.  You  men  can  heartily 
urge  the  business  stimulant  of  good  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  in  the  months  to 
come  and  that  with  a  good  conscience. 
You  can  and  must  urge  all  our  indus¬ 
trialists  to  forget  the  market  and  go 
back  to  work!  In  both  these  matters 
you  will  be  benefactors  to  the  country. 

“Although  the  great  market  is  over, 
another  market  will  eventually  grow  up, 
which  though  not  so  reckless  will  be 
more  desirable.  For  every  stock  that  is 
knocked  down  some  other  stock  with  real 
investment  value  will  take  its  place.  In¬ 
vestment  buying  gradually  will  develop 
and  we  shall  have  another  market  more 
solid  and  more  useful.” 


Full  Stock  Market  Reports 
With  Closing  Prices  For  The  Same  Day 
In  The  Grand  Rapids  (Michigan)  Press 

In  Grand  Rapids,  The  Press  has  always  been  the  most 
popular  newspaper,  being  read  in  99  per  rent  of  all 
homes.  Today  thru  the  addition  of  full  market  reports 
showing  sales,  high,  low  and  closing  prices  of  all  New 
York  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  transactions  it  is 
even  more  in  demand. 

Financial  men  read  The  Press  first  in  Grand  Rapids 
because  it  brings  them  complete  market  news  the  same 
day.  Your  advertising  in  The  Grand  Rapids  Press 
will  be  given  full  coverage  of  a  prosperous  market — the 
largest  per  capita  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  America. 


Net  Paid  Circulation  as  Re¬ 
ported  to  A.  B.  C.  for  Six 
Months  Ending  Sept.  30,  1929 


THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
One  of  the  8  Booth  Newspapers 

I.  A.  KLEIN  Eastern  Representative  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Western  Representative 

SO  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  180  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


90,076 
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Has 


$85,000,000.00  More  to  Spend 


The  APPEAL  Papers  lead 
ill  all  classifications  of 
national  advertising  run  in 
Memphis  papers  (during 
first  10  months  of  1929) 


The  Appeal  Papers 
Carry  78%  of  All 
National  Advertising 


Comm.  Appeal 
(Morn,  and  Sun.) 
,  Lines 

'  2,882,621 


Eveniner  Appeal 
(6  Days  a  Wk.) 
Lines 

2,157,526 


Other  Paper 

(6  Days  a  Wk.) 
Lines 

1,420,321 


COTTON,  the  master  crop  of  the 
South,  has  given  the  people  of 
the  Mid-South  Empire  $85,000,000.00 
extra  to  spend  this  year.  This  increase 
in  buying  power  is  brought  about  by 
an  increase  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  million  bales  of  cotton. 

The  above  does  not  contemplate 
that  there  are  millions  of  dollars 
profit  realized  each  year  by  both  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farmers. 

Manufacturers,  who  will  advertise 
to  these  responsive  and  eager-to-buy 
people  of  the  Mid-South  Empire,  need 
use  only  the  Appeal  Papers — Morn¬ 
ing,  Evening  and  Sunday. 


The  Appeal  Papers 

The  Commercial  Appeal. ..  .Memphis  Evening  Appeal 

Represented  By  JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 
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FREER  CIRCULATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  EUROPE  IS  CONFERENCE  TOPIC 

Geneva  Gathering  Nov.  25  Will  Seek  to  Eliminate  Present 
Legal  and  Tariff  Barriers — Will  Benefit  Many 
U.  S.  Dailies 


By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Geneva  Correspondent*  Editor  dc  Publisher 


GEXEVA,  Xov.  9. — An  effort  to  bring 
tlie  principle  of  the  much  heralded 
"taritt  truce'  into  effect  for  the  facilitat¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  circulation  in  Europe, 
especially  on  the  Continent,  will  be  made 
when  the  European  Conference  on  the 
Transport  of  Newspapers  is  convened  at 
Geneva  on  Nov.  25. 

Although  an  outgrowth  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Conference  of  1927,  in  which 
prominent  American  publishers,  press  as¬ 
sociation  directors  and  journalists  par¬ 
ticipated,  the  coming  meeting  dovetails 
perfectly  with  the  preparatory  steps  for 
the  establishment  of  a  “United  States  of 
Europe,”  envisaged  by  Aristide  Briand, 
Gustav  Stresemann,  Premier  Venezelos 
of  Greece,  Ramsay  Macdonald  and  others 
during  the  last  League  Assembly. 

The  European  statesmen  (there  were 
22  prime  ministers  and  foreign  ministers 
present  when  Briand  outlined  his  dream 
a  month  ago),  would  eventually  make 
national  economic  frontiers  in  Europe 
practically  non-existent  through  unifica¬ 
tion,  readjustment  or  abolishment  of  cus¬ 
toms  restrictions  and  tariff  walls.  The 
League’s  Transit  and  Communications 
section  is  striving  to  break  down  passport 
and  other  frontier  formalities  which 
hinder  free  and  unobstructed  movement 
of  individuals.  The  Newspaper  Confer¬ 
ence  would  simplify  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  beyond  their 
national  frontiers,  thus  making  the  easy 
dissemination  of  cultural  and  eiducational 
forces  possible. 

While  the  removal  of  tariff  restric¬ 
tions  in  Europe  would  not  greatly  benefit 
American  publishers,  it  nevertheless 
w'ould  be  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
limited  circulations  that  now  exist  of 
newsiiapers  and  periodicals  printed  in  the 
United  States. 

For  example,  daily  editions  of  the  New 
York  newspapers  which  are  sought  by 
American  tourists  in  (Geneva  cost  about 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents.  The  London 
Times  sells  on  the  streets  of  Geneva  at 
around  ten  cents.  Paris  editions  of  the 
New  York  Herald  and  Chicago  Tribune 
sell  for  six  cents.  The  Swiss  customs 
duty  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  with  the  exception  of 
those  published  in  France,  to  be  sold  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  great  loss,  taking  postage  into 
consideration.  On  the  other  hand  the 
circulation  of  the  above  mentioned  news¬ 
papers  is  so  small  that  the  revenue  de¬ 
rived  by  the  Swiss  government  is  hardly 
worth  collecting. 

Were  the  tariff  removed  it  is  probable 
that  several  hundred  New  York  news¬ 
papers  could  be  sold  daily  in  Geneva 
alone  during  the  four  or  five  months 
which  comprise  the  tourist  and  League 
Assembly  season. 


V\  hile  the  coming  conference,  which 
will  be  presided  over  by  Lord  Burjiham, 
British  publisher,  will  seek  primarily  to 
se.ttle  the  question  of  transport  of  news¬ 
papers  by  rail  and  by  air,  it  will  also 
broach  the  ticklish  tariff  problem  and 
seek  at  least  to  unify  those  tariffs  that 
exist  in  reducing  them  to  a  minimum. 

Connections  tietween  rail  and  air  com¬ 
panies  also  will  be  sought  and  authoriza¬ 
tion  lor  airplane  and  Zeppelin  pilots  to 
drop  packets  of  newspaiK-r  at  junction 
points. 

All  European  governments,  members 
and  non-members  of  the  League,  and  the 
Free  City  of  Danzig  have  been  invited 
to  send  plenipotentiary  delegations  while 
certain  important  forwarding  agencies 
for  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Air  Traffic  Association,  the 
World  Postal  Union  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  will  be  represented  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

An  interesting  feature  which  may  crop 
up,  although  efforts  will  be  made  to  sup¬ 
press  it,  is  the  existing  political  embar¬ 
goes  that  are  found  among  certain  coun¬ 
tries.  For  example  the  Hungarian  press 
has  been  seriously  crippled  by  restric¬ 
tions  placed  upon  the  circulation  of  Hun¬ 
garian  periodicals  and  newspapers  in 
former  Hungarian  territory  which  is  now 
under  Czechoslovakian  or  Roumanian  or 
Jugoslavian  rule.  Some  French  news¬ 
papers  are  barred  from  Italy  and  cer¬ 
tain  Polish  districts  do  not  look  with 
favor  upon  free  circulation  of  German 
Nationalist  publications. 

These  bans  undoubtedly  have  a  great 
effect  upon  the  discontent  of  the  minority 
populations,  and  there  are  those  who 
think  that  post-war  irritants  have  about 
outlived  their  usefulness.  The  general 
“amnesty”  on  newspapers  would  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  “customs  armistice” 
and  do  much  towards  re-establishing  good 
relations  amongst  certain  Balkan  and 
Baltic  countries. 

Another  factor,  while  it  lies  in  the 
future,  concerns  the  potential  trans- At¬ 
lantic  air  traffic  of  the  next  decade  or 
generation  when  Europe  is  expected  to 
lie  brought  within  forty-eight  houp  of 
New  York.  American  newspaper  inter¬ 
ests  will  then  be  affected  by  any  Con¬ 
tinental  arrangement  that  may  be  made 
now. 


A.  W.  STYPES  APPOINTED 

The  Corona  (Cal.)  Independent,  has 
appointed  A.  W.  Stypes.  Inc.,  its  Pacific 
coast  representative,  effective  Jan.  1, 
1930.  The  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Press, 
which  recently  became  a  daily,  has  also 
named  A.  W.  Stypes  its  Pacific  Coast 
representative. 


THE  DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 
BLANKETS  THE  NORTHWEST! 

These  Papers  Are 
Circulated  in 

2,672  or  80% 

of  the  3,363 
Towns  in  Their 
Great  Northwest 
Circulating  Area, 
as  Shown  on  This 
Map. 

Each  dot  on  the  map 
represents  a  totvn  in 
vihich  there  are  Dis¬ 
patch  -  Pioneer  Press 
subscribers. 
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NEW  WISCONSIN  LEAGUE 


Advertising  Group  Formed  With 
R.  D.  Sanche  as  President 

The  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  League,  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League, 
was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Nov.  18.  These  officers  were 
elected : 

President,  R.  D.  Sanche,  Wausau 
Record-Herald ;  vice-president,  Ralph 
Gee,  Appleton  Post-Crescent ;  secretary, 
H.  L.  Davis,  Appleton  Post-Crescent ; 
treasurer,  E.  J.  Usher,  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  of  Madison. 

Executive  Committee,  A.  R.  Le  Poi- 
dion,  Racine  Journal-News,  and  Mr. 
Usher. 

The  officers  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
league,  with  members  of  the  advertising 
staffs  of  the  various  newspapers  in  the 
league,  were  present  and  helped  to  form 
the  new  organization.  The  meeting  was 
in  charge  of  R.  S.  Kingsley,  publisher 
of  the  Kenosha  Evening  News  and 
president  of  the  league,  and  Secretary 
Davis. 


INDICTMENT  REFUSED 

Scranton,  Pa.,  grand  jury  has  re¬ 
fused  to  indict  Mark  Edgar,  editor  of 
the  Scranton  Sun  on  a  criminal  libel 
charge  preferred  by  William  R.  Lynett, 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Scranton 
Times.  The  charges  were  based  on  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Sun  in  which 
it  was  alleged  E.  J.  Lynett,  owner  of 
the  Times  profited  from  government  ap- 
IHiintments  given  him  during  the  world 
war. 


WOULD  CUT  POSTAGE 
ON  SEMI-WEEKLIES 

Two  Bill*  Introduced  in  U.  S.  Senate 
to  Place  Them  on  Same 
Rate  Basis  as 
Weeklies 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — Better  luck 
in  his  effort  to  place  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  on  the  same  postage  rate  basis  as 
weeklies  is  anticipated  in  the  regular 
session  of  Congress  by  Representative 
Robert  G.  Simmons,  of  Nebraska,  whose 
bill  to  this  end  was  opposed  in  the  last 
Congress  by  Harry  S.  New,  then  Post¬ 
master  General.  An  identical  bill  also 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Robert  B.  Howell,  also  of  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Under  the  law  now  in  operation,  semi¬ 
weeklies,  delivered  by  mail,  are  charged 
one  cent  a  copy,  while  weeklies  are  de¬ 
livered  at  one  cent  a  pound.  To  equalize 
conditions,  Mr.  Simmons  proposes  that 
“the  rate  of  postage  on  newspapers,  ex¬ 
cepting  weeklies  and  semi-weeklies,  and 
on  periodicals  not  exceeding  two  ounces 
in  weight  shall  be  uniform  at  one  cent 
each ;  periodicals  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  shall  be  subject  to  a  postage  of 
two  cents  each,”  when  deposit^  in  a  let¬ 
ter-carrier  office  for  delivery  by  carriers. 
The  present  law  excepts  only  weeklies. 


IOWA  DAILY  CHANGES  NAME 

The  name  of  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Courier  has  been  changed  to  Water¬ 
loo  Daily  Courier. 


New  England* s  Second  Largest  Market 

Rhode  Island  Savings  Increase 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1929,  savings 
accounts  in  Rhode  Island  banks  (exclusive 
of  national  banks)  amounted  to  $333,679,- 
393.00,  an  increase  of  $8,461,876.00  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  number  of  depositors  also  increased  to  a 
total  of  390,920. 

The  average  account  to  each  depositor 
amounted  to  $853.00. 

The  average  savings  per  capita  in  the  State 
amounted  to  $491.00. 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

with  a  net  paid  circulation  of  125,658  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  adequate  coverage  of  this  compact  and  profit¬ 
able  market  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Providence  Journal  Company 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Repreaentati  vea 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  COMPANY  R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY 
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NEWSPAPERS  PICKED  BY  NEW  ENGLAND 
PACKERS  TO  BOOST  PORK  SALES 

Large  Campaign  Started  in  27  Dailies  to  Check  Inroads  of 
Western  Product — Five  Firms'  Participating  in 
Educational  Drive 

By  CARROLL  E.  PELLISSIER 

ONE  of  the  largest  newspper  advcr-  products  are  put  into  the  retail  stores 
tising  camiMigns  ever  instituted  in  within  48  hours  after  the  hog  is  killed 
New  England  in  the  interests  of  any  and  dressed.  This  insures  fresh  pork 
food  product  was  started  Nov.  21.  Copy  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  copy, 
will  run  in  27  New  England  newspapers  The  campaign  is  in  charge  of  Lester  B. 

Hawes,  vice-president  of  the  Goulston 

- ir  t'f’nipa'V.  advertising  agency  of  Boston. 

Taste  the  Utjftrencel  ^  believer  in  the 

*\  NEW  ENGLAND  value  of  newspaper  advertising,”  he  says. 

_ ft _ _ — nPPCCPD  *  ^  campaign  of  this  nature  that  is  sec- 

^o^TO|u.«K  — UKtaSCU  tional  in  scope,  there  is  no  other  medium 

|f5i(i»THj|K»TH  ^  FRESH  advertising  that  can  even  be  considered. 

^  ^  “We  have  laid  out  a  very  ambitious 

j^itn  ’LJRK  program.  This  particular  campaign 

— —  *'  which  is  about  to  get  under  way  is  but  a 

^  starter.  The  program  will  continue  for 

”'oI2S»  a  period  of  three  years.” 

The  initial  campaign  will  run  for  12 
j^iiTlrmUrrr — weeks,  stop  for  six  weeks  and  run 
iriNtRfTr--^  ' '  again  for  five  weeks  more.  Each  ad- 

. .  How  To  UcMify . .  verti.scment  will  measure  more  than  800 
_  _  C-i"  "’AiKlWliyToBoy  lines.  Twenty-seven  New  England 

NewEnsUn*!  newspapers  will  be  used.  The  news- 

Drem*! FreA PoA  papers  are: 

SS'.ttr.rJSyw'g’J'-  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle.  Salem 

News,  Fitchburg  Sentinel,  North  Adams 
Transcript,  Hartford  Times,  Bridgeport 
Post-Telegram,  Waterlmry  Republican- 
tr-'.-tTvcsasii;^  ‘'i*aerican,  Nezv  Britain  Herald,  Siam- 

ford  Advocate. 

:  *"'i^**-  Boston  Post,  Boston  Herald,  Boston 

- J  1  ravclcr,  Boston  Globe,  Boston  Ameri- 

Typical  copy  being  used  by  New  England  Transcript,  IV orcester  Tflc- 

Mckers  .qrain-Gac;ettc,  Springfield  Republican 

News,  New  Haven  Register. 

somewhere  in  the  neighborhfsKl  of  18.0(X)  ,  l^zvs,  Lewiston  Jounial,  Port- 

lines  at  a  cost  that  will  reach  well  into  /•”  •  ,  Herald,  Manclwster 

six  figures  '  ^"on-Leader,  Burlington  Free  Press, 

The  campaign  will  feature  New  Eng- 

land  Dressed  Fresh  Pork  and  will  be  de-  Bcdfc^d  Standard-Mercury, 

cidedly  educational  in  character.  It  will  f  Transcript, 

mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  co-  r  i  signs  have  been  made 

operative  merchandising  on  the  part  of  *’  isplay  during  this  campaign, 
five  leading  New  England  concerns,  all 

selling  the  same  product.  The  advertis-  WEEKLY  AUDITS  ISSUED 

ing  will  not  only'  attempt  to  sell  the  pub-  _ 

lie  but  the  dealer  as  well,  a  feat  the  New  York  Pres.  Group  Issue.  Figure, 
sponsors  lx;Iieve  can  only  be  accomplished  f  eo  p  * 

through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers.  *®*’  Popers 

Before  the  war  these  five  concerns.  The  Circulation  Audit  Bureau  of  the 
John  P.  Squire  &  Co.,  Boston;  North  New  York  Press  Association  has  issued 
Packing  &  Provision  Company,  Boston;  Volume  1,  No.  1,  of  a  bulletin  for  the 
White,  Pevey  &  I3exter  Company,  Wor-  purpose  of  promoting  the  idea  of  verified 
cester.  Mass. ;  Sperry  &  Barnes  Company,  circulations  among  country  newspapers. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  Springfield  The  New  York  Association  and  the 
Provision  Company  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Penn.sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
were  the  only  packing  and  provision  sociation  are  ccxiperating  in  the  develop- 
houses  in  New  England.  At  the  close  of  ment  of  a  bi-state  audit  bureau  and  49 
the  war  carlcMds  of  western  pork,  meant  newspapers  in  New  York  State,  three  in 
tor  war  use,  began  to  flood  New  England  Pennsylvania  and  one  in  Maine  are  listed 
markets.  It  sold  cheaper  than  the  New  in  the  bulletin. 

England  companies  were  able  profitably  Circulation  data  is  the  important  fea- 
to  market  their  product.  The  western  ture  of  this  four-page  8j^  x  11  folder, 
product  has  continued  to  cut  the  sales  ot  The  publisher’s  statement  of  his  circula- 
the  New  England  product  to  a  marked  tion  records  for  his  last  issue  in  the  six 
,  ,  months'  period  ending  June  30  can  be 

IJie  camt»ign  is  planned  to  ov  ercome  readilv  compared  with  the  averages  diir- 
this  competition  by  educating  the  public  ing  the  six  months  as  given  in  the  audi- 


Typical  copy  being  used  by  New  England 
packers 

somewhere  in  the  neighborhfsKl  of  18.0(X) 
lines  at  a  cost  that  will  reach  well  into 
six  figures. 

The  campaign  will  feature  New  Eng¬ 
land  Dress^  Fresh  Pork  and  will  be  de¬ 
cidedly  educational  in  character.  It  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  co¬ 
operative  merchanciising  on  the  part  of 
five_  leading  New  England  concerns,  all 
selling  the  same  product.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  will  not  only'  attempt  to  sell  the  pub¬ 
lic  but  the  dealer  as  well,  a  feat  the 
sponsors  lx;lieve  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers. 

Before  the  war  these  five  concerns. 
John  P.  Squire  &  Co.,  Boston;  North 
Packing  &  Provision  Company,  Boston; 
White,  Pevey  &  I3exter  Company,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. ;  Sperry  &  Barnes  Company, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  Springfield 
Provision  Company  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
were  the  only  packing  and  provision 
houses  in  New  England.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  carloads  of  western  pork,  meant 
for  war  use,  began  to  florxl  New  England 
markets.  It  sold  cheaper  than  the  New 
England  companies  were  able  profitably 
to  market  their  product.  The  western 
product  has  continued  to  cut  the  sales  ot 
the  New  England  product  to  a  marked 
degree. 

The  camt»ign  is  planned  to  overcome 
this  competition  by  educating  the  public 


to  the  merits  of  the  New  England  prod-  tor’s  report. 


uct  and  at  the  same  time  showing  the  re¬ 
tailer  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  carry 
it  continually  in  his  stock.  Combative 
methods  are  carefully  avoided,  in  fact,  at 
no  time  in  any  advertisement  is  “western 
pork”  actuallv  mentioned. 


The  audit  shows  the  number  of  paid 
subscribers;  unpaid  suhscriliers,  includ¬ 
ing  those  in  arrears  more  than  one  year ; 
copies  going  to  advertisers;  agencies; 
employes;  postoffice  employes;  compli¬ 
mentary;  exchanges;  sample  copies  and 


Until  recently  there  has  been  no  way  the  papers  used  for  office  and  files 


for  the  housewife  to  Hentifv.  bv  brand, 
any  type  of  fresh  pork.  The  name  of 
each  company’  will  now  be  stamped  across 
the  back  of  each  piece  of  pork  by  a  die 
stamninr*  method  that  impresses  the  name 
into  the  fat. 

In  every  ad  the  brand  names  are  shown 
stamped  on  pork  loins  at  the  foot  of  the 
copy.  The  full  name  and  address  of  each 
company  appears  directly  beneath  the 
sketch^  pork  loin  bearing  its  brand. 
This  is  the  only  chance  the  individual 
packer  has  to  cash  in  on  his  investment  in 
direct  individual  re-ponse.  It  is  not  the 
aim  of  the  campaign  to  bring  individual 
results  so  much  as  it  is  to  promote  the 
more  extensive  use  of  eastern  pork  in 
New  England  markets. 

Each  company  operates  a  twenty- four 


J.  W.  Shaw,  .secretary  of  the  New 
York  Press  .\ssociation  is  manager  of 
its  audit  bureau.  Mr.  Shaw  plans  to 
further  the  interest  in  the  verifi^  circu¬ 
lation  movement  by  future  issues  of  the 
bulletin.  The  distribution  of  these  will 
be  confined  to  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  publishers. 

WOOD  OFFICERS  RE-ELECTED 

The  directors  of  the  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corporation,  at  their 
meeting  Nov.  l2,  re-elected  the  follow’- 
ing  officers:  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood, 
president;  John  A.  Isbell,  vice-president; 
Oscar  C.  Roesen,  vice-president;  Joseph 
P.  Catlin,  treasurer;  William  M.  Clark, 
secretary.  Benjamin  Wood  retired  from 


The 

Monotype 

System 

Smooth  Operation 
Efficiency 

Time-Saving  Resuits 
Low  Page  Costs 
Good  Typography 
Fastest  Typesetting 
A  Cieaniy  Printed  Sheet 

^SLyThese  are  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  newspaper 
operating  Monotypes  in 
its  Composing  Room  ♦  ♦ 

The  last-minute  rush  is  on — Speed  is  now 
the  vital  element,  for  the  forms  must  go 
into  the  stereotype  room  on  time.  Watch 
the  Monotype  Single-Type  System  show  its 
superiority  over  other  methods  of  setting 
display  advertisements;  There  is  type  in 
the  cases  and  material  racks  are  full.  A 
dozen  men,  if  needed,  may  go  to  work  on 
the  same  ad— each  handling  his  “take 
unhindered  hy  the  others.  There  is  no 
crowding  around  a  machine,  wasting  the 
precious  minutes  in  waiting  for  a  line  of 
this  or  a  line  of  that.  Final  corrections  are 
made  in  a  jiffy— a  letter  here,  a  figure 
there.  The  page  is  locked — away  it  goes. 
The  “starter”  goes  down,  the  presses 
roar _ and  another  edition  is  out  on  time! 
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hour  delivery  service.  All  of  its  pork  office  as  vice-president. 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

Monotype  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(Set  in  Monotype  Ultra  B<xloni  and  Italic,  and  Bodoni  Bold  and  Italic) 


NOTYPE  ^  MONOTYPE  ii 
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Only  the  foaming  wakes 


THOMAS  SANDE 

of  Underwood  &  Underwood 
Stopped  the  race  with  his 


give  a  hint  of  the  speed 


stopped  tne  race  witn  nis  ‘  U*  i  1  *xU  J 

,  xc  I-  *  Cjraphic  must  keep  pace  with  the  speed 

ImproveaSpeeat^raphic.  r  ^  ^  ,  * 

and  yet  make  a  fully-timed  exposure, 
even  when  the  light  is  none  too  good,”  is  the  way  Mr.  Sande  puts 
it.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the  new  Improved 
Speed  Graphic  is  its  known  ability  to  get  the  picture  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  unfavorable.  You  need  one  in  your  outfit. 

The  Improved  SPEED  (iRAPHIC 

Improrcd  Speed  Graphic  is  equipped  with  the  well-known  Fohner 
^  (iraflex  foeal  ])lane  shutter,  offering  a  choice  of  speeds  from  1/5  to 


1/10(K)  second.  The  Kodak  Anastigmat  /.4.5  lens  admits  plenty  of  light 
even  when,  to  stop  the  action,  the  exposure  has  to  be  exceptionally  brief. 
Two  eye-level  finders,  a  wire  frame  and  a  cross-hair  peep-sight,  make  it 
easy  to  get  into  action  the  instant  the  right  shot  looms  up. 

The  illustrated  model  is  the  Improved  Speed  Graphic,  No.  3,  picture 
size  4x5;  without  lens,  $75;  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  fA.5,  No.  32 
lens,  $11().  Ask  for  details  at  your  dealer’s. 

Graphic  and  Gradex  cameras  are  made  by  The  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


[ 
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Supreme 

Authority 


49 


GOVERNMENTS — the  Federal  Government  and 
the  governments  of  the  48  states,  are  expending  by  far 
the  major  part  of  their  labor  in  the  service  and  regulation 
of  business. 


What  they  do  is  of  primary  moment  to  business.  Theirs 
is  a  sovereign  power,  a  supreme  authority  in  the  various 
spheres  of  their  activity.  Business  must  know — and 
must  conform. 


Beyond  the  Federal  news  of  The  United  States  Daily, 
business  men  now  have  through  the  new  State  News  of 
The  United  States  Daily,  a  prompt  and  accurate  record 
of  government  activities  within  their  states — and  within 
other  states  where  the  actions  taken  govern  their 
business. 

And  so.  The  United  States  Daily,  reporting  the  work  of 
government,  becomes  itself  a  supreme  authority. 

I  ill  vii  \ 
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\_>Fut  of  the  supreme  authority  of  The  United  States 
Daily,  springs  a  supreme  advertising  force. 

The  United  States  Daily  reaches  34,000  important 
leaders  of  business  with  the  action  value  and  immediacy 
of  the  daily  newspaper — and  carries  beside  an  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  force  and  authority  that  government 
carries  to  business.  It  is  ‘‘must”  reading  to  those 
business  men  whose  decisions  must  be  made  in  the 
light  of  those  other  decisions  made  by  the  powers  of 
government. 

Here  is  a  publication  which  penetrates  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  audience  with  a  power,  a  finality  and  an 
ultimate  authority  that  is  born  not  alone  of  its  own 
publishing  excellence,  but  rises  out  of  the  dignity  and 
majesty  of  government  in  America. 


WASHINGTON 


c 
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NEWSPRINT 

The  Premiers  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  provinces 
are  pursuing  a  short-sighted  course  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  dictate  the  price  that  American  newspaper 
publishers  shall  pay  for  their  basic  raw  material. 
The  ruthless  use  of  power  evidenced  by  the  threat 
to  abrogate  the  stumpage  rights  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  if  it  does  not  agree  to  sell  its  ton¬ 
nage  at  a  price  far  above  present  levels  and  in 
probable  contravention  of  its  contract  agreements 
with  customers  has  had  few  parallels  in  the  history 
either  of  Canada  or  the  United  States.  It  may  suc¬ 
ceed  for  the  present,  though  it  probably  will  not,  but 
it  opens  for  the  Canadian  provinces  and  for  their 
bread-and-butter  industry  an  era  of  ceaseless  turmoil. 

The  American  press  may  be  able  to  pay  the  price 
demanded  for  next  year  without  facing  ruin,  but  it 
cannot  predicate  the  business  upon  a  raw  material 
produced  beyond  the  scope  of  its  eccmomic  and  polit¬ 
ical  control  without  guarantees  that  its  price  will  not 
be  arbitrarily  and  frequently  increased.  The  situa¬ 
tion  calls  for  concerted  action  by  United  States 
newspapers.  It  demands  the  pooling  of  information 
quickly  and  accurately.  It  demands  that  publishers 
make  their  paper  commitments  not  with  an  eye  only 
to  next  year  but  with  consideration  of  the  industry’s 
future  welfare.  The  f)aper  committee  of  the  -Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  should  be  the 
channel  for  the  gathering  of  information  and  the 
instrument  by  which  the  views  and  intentions  of 
American  publishers  are  expressed  with  authority. 
If  it  cannot  function  adequately  in  this  respect,  some 
body  which  can  should  be  formed  at  once. 

Put  something  in  the  newsboy’s  stocking! 

JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

OUR  friend  and  colleague  has  passed  beyond  the 
veil,  suddenly  and  at  the  prime  of  his  useful 
life.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  conscience 
and  purposeful  energy.  He  served  the  cause  of 
journalism  so  well  that  his  name  will  not  perish 
while  the  spirit  of  the  free  press  endures. 

James  Melvin  Lee’s  contribution  to  newspaperdom 
was  both  direct  and  indirect.  His  writings  concern¬ 
ing  current  events  were  invariably  in  behalf  of  the 
high  principles  that  govern  editorial  practice.  He 
dehned  ethics.  He  was  a  pioneer  journalistic  edu¬ 
cator  and  turned  out  into  the  editorial  field  some 
twenty  classes  of  young  men  and  women,  equipped 
with  the  fundamentals  of  editorial  principle  and  the 
technique  of  creditable  public  writing.  Dr.  Lee,  a 
keen  observer  of  the  changing  tides  in  the  sea  of 
publicity,  lost  no  opportunity  to  throw  the  weight  of 
his  influence  to  the  side  of  right.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  newspaper  profession,  heart,  soul  and  hand. 
He  spoke  with  authority.  No  man  in  this  country 
knew  as  much  as  he  concerning  the  background  of 
our  journalism.  His  “History  of  American  Journal¬ 
ism”  remains  the  standard  work  in  the  profession. 

Many  influential  persons  this  week  have  written 
appreciatively  of  Dr.  Lee  and  his  work,  but  we  find 
no  more  satisfactory  estimate  than  that  offered  by 
his  life-long  friend  Henry  Edward  Warner,  the  poet 
of  the  press,  who  wrote:  “His  life  was  spent  in 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  lives  and  causes  of  others. 
His  energies,  his  contacts,  his  acts  were  of  the  sort 
that  only  men  forgetful  of  themselves  can  produce. 
To  such  a  man,  if  his  spirit  surveys  the  field  of  his 
late  activities  at  all,  praise  and  tributes  would  mean 
little.”  Mr.  Warner  in  a  letter  to  be  found  on 
another  page  reminds  us  that  Dr.  Lee  left  unfinished 
his  greatly  desired  plan  to  honor  William  Bradford, 
the  first  printer  in  New  York,  by  establishing  a 
memorial  and  he  suggests  that  the  fund  shall  be 
renamed  in  honor  of  its  creator,  James  Melvin  Lee. 
EIditor  &  Publisher  respectfully  refers  this  fine 
suggestion  to  those  who  carry  on  Dr.  Lee’s  work. 

Distinguished  as  was  his  service.  Dr.  Lee  will  be 
remembered  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  gentleman 
of  rare  amiability,  a  smiling,  kindly,  helpful  friend, 
sensitive  to  the  wrongs  and  proud  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  those  who  surrounded  him.  He  asked  little 
for  himself,  but  demanded  all  that  was  justly  due 
to  friends  and  associates  and  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  in  general.  We  shall  miss  his  wise  counsels  and 
inspiring  presence  at  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
round-table,  where  for  nearly  eight  years  he  ably 
acted  as  literary  editor. 


Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain. 

For  we  brought  nothing  into  this  world  and  it 
is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out. — I.  Tim¬ 
othy,  VI;  6-7. 

“GOING  SOUTH” 

The  National  Better  Eusiness  Bureau  is 
vigorously  attacking  the  trade  of  jackals  who 
use  newspapers  to  defraud  the  public  by  selling 
furniture,  furs,  jewelry,  musical  instruments  and 
even  clothing,  not  over  the  counter,  but  in  houses 
and  apartments  rented  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
advertisement  readers. 

The  catch-lines  of  their  advertisements  are  such 
as ;  “Leaving  the  city — will  sell  at  a  sacrifice,” 
“Going  South — must  close  my  home,”  or  “Illness  in 
family,  must  part  with  few  choice  possessions.” 
Bargain-hunters  who  answer  fraudulent  advertise¬ 
ments  in  this  category  are,  of  course,  sold  cheap  new 
stuff,  or  cheap  second-hand  goods.  As  fast  as  the 
“few  choice  possessions”  go  out  of  the  front  door 
fresh  stocks  enter  the  rear. 

It  is  a  mean  deception,  a  confidence-breaker,  very 
harmful  to  classified  pages.  New  York  has  a  state 
law,  recently  enacted  through  the  activities  of  news¬ 
paper  men,  which  protect  the  public  from  this 
specific  form  of  swindling.  Only  last  week  two 
dealers,  said  to  be  representative  of  the  worst  of  the 
type,  were  arrested  and  will  be  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted.  This  legislation  should  be  a  model  for  states 
that  have  neglected  this  issue.  In  lieu  of  such  a  law 
classified  managers  should  be  instructed  to  watch 
for  the  “home  faker”  and  refuse  his  business. 

The  three  reporters  serving  time  in  jail  in 
Washington  for  respecting  a  confidence  at  least 
have  the  honor  of  having  done  more  to  gain 
legislation  to  protect  this  high  principle  than 
all  zcho  have  gone  before  them. 

WRONG  AGAIN 

I  T  seemed  rather  crass  and  mean  to  suggest  that 
such  bright  and  pompous  affairs  as  the  “Light’s 
Golden  Jubilee”  celebration  of  dear  old  Mr. 
Edison’s  achievement  in  science  was,  after  all,  just 
another  piece  of  commercial  propaganda.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  all  in  good  faith,  attended 
that  glittering  affair  and  Mr.  Henry  Ford  and  other 
notable  men  lent  the  luster  of  their  presence.  Object¬ 
ing  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s  low  and  contemptible 
suspicions  that  it  was  an  “organized  news  event” 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Bernays,  the  press  agent  of  the 
jubilee,  declared  it  was  a  shame  that  a  great  Amer¬ 
ican  hero  could  not  be  honored  without  some 
“squawk”  from  this  particular  quarter.  The  “jubilee” 
was  “news,”  you  know.  It  couldn’t  possibly  be  “ad¬ 
vertising”. 

A  circular  letter  which  Mr.  Bernays  has  been 
sending  to  advertising  agents  since  the  “jubilee”  feat 
throws  a  great  white  light  on  that  gentleman’s  real 
views  on  this  subject.  Such  is  our  embarrassment 
in  the  circumstances  that  we  forego  comment,  but 
herewith  submit  the  press  agent’s  modest  letter  for 
the  consideration  it  deserves  in  the  newspaper  circle: 

“Will  any  of  your  clients  celebrate  important  anni¬ 
versaries  in  1930?”  Mr.  Bernays  asks.  “The  re¬ 
markable  tide  of  *good  will  created  by  the  Light’s 
Golden  Jubilee  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  incandescent  lamp  proves  that  occasions  of 
this  kind  can  be  made  to  *capitalice  the  past  and  to 
focus  public  attention  upon  the  *present  and  the 
*future. 

“If  our  experience  in  handling  the  public  relations 
aspects  in  the  Light’s  Golden  Jubilee  and  other 
clients  interests  you,  we  should  be  glad  to  discuss 
with  you  the  anniversary  possibilities  of  your  clients. 
*Oln>iously,  efforts  of  this  kind  *supplenicnt  your 
owti  advertising  efforts”. 

♦Italics  ours,  of  course. 

Famous  last  words — "Don’t  quote  me.’" 


A  TWO-WAY  TICKET 

SOME  months  ago  a  dapper  young  gentleman 
from  New  York  stepped  into  a  newspaper  office 
in  a  distant  city  and  consulted  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  purchase  the  news¬ 
paper,  on  liberal  terms.  He  was  a  scout  for  the 
Wall  Street  promoter  Eugene  Greenhut,  who  will  be 
remembered  by  Editor  &  Publisher  readers  as  the 
organizer  of  the  Hahn  Department  store  chain  and 
originator  of  an  ambitious  plan  to  promote  a  nation¬ 
wide  chain  of  daily  newspapers  on  money  borrowed 
in  Wall  Street.  Mr.  Greenhut  had  been  attracted  to 
the  newspaper  field  as  a  native  speculative  possibility 
while  he  was  organizing  the  Hahn  chain  and  at  first 
had  vague  notions  that  there  might  be  a  profitable 
hook-up  there,  but  latterly,  especially  after  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  had  begun  to  refer  to  “that  heavenly 
combination,”  the  department  store-newspaper  chain 
idea  evaporated. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  set  forth  his 
project  to  the  publisher,  surveyed  his  plant  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  they  came  to  terms  on  an  all-cash  basis. 
The  publisher  was  satisfied.  The  scout  went  on  to 
the  next  town.  Last  week  this  benighted  publisher, 
happy  to  lay  down  the  burdens  of  his  office  and  retire 
on  an  income,  journeyed  to  New  York  and  called  at 
the  office  of  Eugene  Greenhut,  located  at  the  same 
address  as  Hahn  Department  Stores  headquarters. 
He  asked  to  see  Mr.  Greenhut,  but  that  gentleman 
was  not  available.  A  subordinate  interviewed  the 
stranger.  The  publisher  announced  he  had  come  for 
his  money  as  agreed  upon  in  the  all-cash  deal. 

Mr.  Greenhut’s  young  man  expressed  sorrow  over 
the  painful  duty  of  informing  the  publisher  he  was 
laboring  under  a  delusion.  It  might  be  true  that  the 
publisher  and  the  promoter  scout  had  come  to  an 
agreement,  and  it  was  manifestly  true  that  Mr. 
Greenhut  had  been  attempting  to  build  a  newspaper 
chain,  but  the  publisher  was  mistaken  in  believing 
any  cash  was  coming  to  him.  The  unhappy  fact  was 
that  something  had  happened  to  upset  all  calculations. 
A  dire  calamity  had  befallen  Wall  Street  and  the 
business  of  selling  securities  to  the  public  was  not  as 
good  as  it  had  previously  been.  Hence,  Wall  Street 
hankers  who  had  been  willing  to  loan  money  for  a 
Greenhut  chain  had  suddenly  changed  their  minds. 
They  did  not  want  to  take  on  these  obligations,  at 
least  at  present.  It  was  all  very  unfortunate. 

No  matter  how  much  the  publisher  might  stutter 
and  bluster  the  firm  answer  of  the  promoter’s  agent 
remained,  “Nothing  doing”.  It  was  too  bad  if  he 
had  announced  back  home  that  he  had  “sold  out” 
and  must  now  return,  pick  up  the  threads  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  cover  his  embarrassment  when  in  contact 
with  good  folks  of  the  town  who  for  years  have  been 
taking  him  at  his  word  that  the  newspaper  business 
is  something  more  than  a  “business”.  Who  could 
have  foreseen  the  Wall  Street  collapse? 

So  the  disillusioned  publisher  packed  his  rose- 
colored  glasses  in  the  old  suitcase  and  bought  a  ticket 
home,  no  doubt  unjustly  damning  the  Broadway 
slicker  who  had  made  him  believe  he  had  sold  his 
property.  So  goes  the  story.  At  Mr.  Greenhut’s 
office  an  Editor  &  Publisher  reporter  this  week 
learned  that  the  epochal  stunt  of  organizing  a  news¬ 
paper  chain  on  money  advanced  in  Wall  Street  had 
been  upset  by  the  latest  bear  raid  in  the  Street.  It 
was  off — at  least,  temporarily.  Some  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  elements  in.  the  promotion  held  out  glow¬ 
ing  hope  that  when  the  market  “gets  right”  and 
public  confidence  is  restored,  banker  cash  may  again 
become  loose  and  easy  and  the  chain  be  forged  of 
certain  optional  links  now  allegedly  in  hand. 

Months  ago  Editor  &  Publisher  warned  its  read¬ 
ers  of  some  obvious  dangers  involved  in  the  Green¬ 
hut  project,  if  journalism  is  something  more  than 
mere  commerce  and  money-making.  We  have  never 
seen  good  come  from  high-finance  journalism. 

The  publisher  who  came  to  New  York  for  his 
money  was  evidently  inexperienced.  An  agreement 
on  the  ground  with  an  agent  to  him  evidently  meant 
an  agreement.  Maybe  he  didn’t  understand  the 
option,  if  there  was  one.  Very  surely  he  had  never 
heard  of  “earnest  money,”  for  we  understand  he  got 
no  cash  to  bind  the  bargain.  Perhaps  he  is  lucky. 
Imagine,  for  instance,  how  unfortunate  he  would 
have  been  if  he  had  lost  control  for  part  cash,  part 
securities,  or  some  such  trade,  and  a  speculative  bear 
raid  had  then  come  along  to  upset  all  plans. 


PURELY  PERSONAL 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


^‘AMERICA^S 
MOST  POPULAR 
Woman  Writer*’ 


Harlan  G.  palmer,  publisher  of 

the  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Los  Angeles  board 
of  water  and  power  commissioners,  has 
left  for  Washington  where  he  will  con¬ 
fer  with  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Wilbur  on  the  Boulder  Canyon  Dam 
power  allotments. 

Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Savaiutah  (Ga.)  Press,  has 
just  returned  from  Europe  where  he 
spent  the  past  three  months.  Mrs.  Stovall 
accompanied  him. 

Robert  H.  Wolfe,  vice-president  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  who  was 
burned  in  an  explosion  a  few  weeks  ago, 
has  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  the 
hospital. 

George  Morris,  vice-president  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  left  a  fox 
hunt  in  middle  Tennessee  last  week  to 
attend  the  Tennessee-Vanderbilt  Univers¬ 
ity  football  game  at  Knoxville. 

Frank  G.  Huntress,  general  manager 
of  the  San  Antonio  Express,  was  a  visi¬ 
tor  in  New  York  this  week. 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  chairman  of  the  di¬ 
rectorate  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
is  one  of  the  team  captains  of  several 
hundred  leading  Clevelanders  who  are 
raising  $4,6(X),0()0  for  the  city’s  1930 
Community  Chest  Fund. 

Roy  Ray,  editor  of  the  Windsor  (Col.) 
Poudre  Valley,  recently  was  elected 
Grand  Master  of  the  (Ddd  Fellows  of 
Colorado.  Ray  formerly  was  president 
of  the  Colorado  Press  Association. 

Laurence  Hills,  editor  of  the  Paris 
Herald,  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  sailed  for  France  last 
week,  after  a  short  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

Charles  D.  Rountree,  editor  of  the 
Wrightsville  (Ga.)  Headlight,  is  receiv¬ 
ing  the  congratulations  of  other  editors 
in  his  state  upon  his  election  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  mayor  of  his  home  town.  Mr. 
Rountree  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association. 

State  Senator  Festus  O.  Butt,  publisher 
of  the  Eureka  Springs  (Ark.)  Courier, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  Armistice  Day 
service  Nov.  11,  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

Charles  E.  Dunscomb,  publisher  of  the 
Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Duns¬ 
comb  will  sail  Dec.  4  for  a  month’s  trip 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Alfred  G.  Hill,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Collins  (Col.)  Express-Courier,  recently 
spoke  over  KOA,  Denver,  on  “The  News¬ 
paper’s  Contribution  to  Agricultural  De¬ 
velopment.” 

G.  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  and  Thomas 
E.  Sharp,  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  went  on  a  hunting  trip  on 
Parker’s  recent  visit  to  Memphis.  In 
addition  to  their  quota  of  ducks,  the 
hunters  are  understood  to  have  bagged 
their  allotment  of  deer. 

John  H.  Harrison,  publisher  of  the 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News,  is  re¬ 
covering  in  the  Missouri  Baptist  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  St.  Louis  from  a  severe  case  of 
food  poisoning.  He  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  while  on  a  business  trip  in  St.  Louis. 
Mrs.  Harrison,  who  was  with  him  when 
he  was  stricken,  is  at  his  bedside. 

David  Lawrence,  editor  of  the  United 
States  Daily,  addressed  the  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Advertising 
Club  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Nov. 
19.  Members  of  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis 
clubs  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  present. 

Walter  A.  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Nor- 
ristozon  (Pa.)  Times-Hcrald,  was 
elected  burgess  of  the  town  at  the  No¬ 
vember  election.  He  had  no  opposition. 

Curtis  B.  Hurley,  publisher  of  the 
Morrilton  Democrat,  has  been  appointed 
Arkansas  vice-president  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association. 

Carl  Sturges,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Correctionville  (la.)  News,  a  weekly, 
last  week  returned  to  his  office  after  a 
year’s  vacation  because  of  illness.  Dur- 


EW  newspaper  men  in  the  country 
can  claim  to  be  associated  with  the 
ne  boss  for  more  than  50  years,  yet 
that  is  the  record 
established  by 

gene^l  manager 

associated  with 
owner  of  the 

i  When  Mr.  Lynett 
took  over  the 

Times  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley  went  with  him  as  an  advertising 
solicitor,  a  position  he  filled  for  many 
years.  Later  he  was  promoted  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  a  post  he  continues  to  fill. 
Messrs.  Lynett  and  Bradley  are  the 
deans  of  the  newspaper  field  in  Scranton 
and  are  on  the  job  every  day  at  the 
Times  plant. 


John  E.  Bradley 


,  ^  ^  .  The  two  have  always  been 

Newport  (Ark.)  Jnaepenaent  as  adver-  ^pp^^ed  to  the  idea  of  premiums  with 
tising  manager.  newspapers.  Mr.  Bradley  holds  the 

Leo  Whalen,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re-  easiest  wav  to  sell  a  newspaper  and  re- 
publican-American  display  advertising  tain  readers  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  up- 
man,  has  resigned.  ^  to-date  news  and  features. 

Henry  Wagner,  Newton  (la.)  Daily  ■  .  -  —  .  — r-  ~ 

S^ezvs  proof  reader  is  now  a  solicitor  in  celebration 

the  advertising  department.  He  has  been  there. 

replaced  on  the  proof  desk  by  Miss  Gus  M.  Steinmetz,  editor  of  the  Harris- 
Bernice  Dammeier.  burg  (Pa.)  Tdlegraph,  spoke  before  the 

Doyle  W’illiams  of  the  Shreveport  Steelton,  Pa.,  Kiwanis  club  recently. 
(La.)  Times  advertising  staff,  has  re-  Silas  B.  Ragsdale,  managing  editor  of 
signed  to  join  the  advertising  depart-  the  Galz’cston  (Tex.)  Daily  Nezvs,  is 
ment  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-  spending  his  vacation  in  Austin  this  week. 
Scimitar.  E,  Christy  Erk,  managing  editor  of  the 

Martha  Callahan  of  the  Classified  ad-  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat  and  creat- 
vertising  staff,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re-  or  of  the  daily  column,  “Tall  Tower 
publican- American  has  b^n  transferred  Topics”  for  that  paper,  is  acting  as  an- 
to  display  advertising.  nouncer  and  master  of  ceremonies  at 

E.  Lester  Muller,  business  manager  of  Waterbury  .s  wwkly  radio  hour,  from  1 
the  Baltimore  Catholic  Review,  was  re-  „  ®.-j  afternwns,  over 

cently  elected  president  of  the  Baltimore  station  WICC  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Better  Business  Bureau.  James  M.  Minifie,  of  the  New  York 

Harry  E.  Flint,  treasurer  of  the  Salem  Tribune  has  returned  fr<^  To- 

(Mass.)  Evening  N czvs  sailed  for  KuroiiG  where  he  covered  the  English 

recently  for  an  extended  visit.  Music  Festival  held  there,  last  week. 


MARY 

RORERT8 

RINEHART 


On  Dec.  7,  zve  mil  release 
the  serial  that  has  been  ac¬ 
claimed  as  her  masterpiece ; 
the  kind  of  story  that  has 
led  The  Publishers’  Weekly 
to  classify  Mrs.  Rinehart 
as  “America’s  most  popular 
woman  ziriter.” 


THIS 

STRANGE 

ADVENTURE 


Thirty  instalment*,  first  eight  illus¬ 
trated  by  Armstrong  Sperry;  mimeo- 
graphed  copy  and  promotion. 


Already  taken  for 

Albany,  Atlanta,  Birmingham, 
Boston,  BridgeiHjrt,  Buffalo,  Butte, 
Charleston  Charlotte,  Columbus, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dal¬ 
las,  Des  Moines,  Detroit,  Erie,  Great 
Falls,  Hartford,  Jersey  City. 

Kansas  City,  Lincoln,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Louisville,  Miami,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,  Montgomery,  New 
Haven,  Newark,  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Norfolk. 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Portland, 
Providence,  Richmond,  St.  Louis, 
Scranton,  .Spokane,  Syracuse,  To¬ 
ledo,  Tacoma,  Utica. 

Washington,  Wheeling,  Calgary, 
Edmonton,  Halifax,  Ottawa,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Toronto,  Victoria,  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Barbados,  Honolulu. 


Pirates  Ahoy! 

By  Charles  B.  Driscoll 


Here’s  news.  Papers  that  have  been  asking  for  this  popular  weekly 
feature  in  mat  form  can  now  be  supplied. 

Pirates  Ahoy  I  is  growing  rapidly  in  popularity.  It  is  supplied  in 
proof,  with  three-column  art  matted. 

Beginning  this  week.  Pirates  Ahoyl  will  also  be  supplied  in  half¬ 
page  mats,  seven  columns  wide,  ten  inches  deep,  to  papers  preferring 
the  service  in  this  form. 

Pirates  Ahoyl  is  a  complete  pirate  tale  each  week.  The  illustrations, 
by  Montfort  Amory,  are  about  the  best  pirate  pictures  you  ever  saw. 
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EDITOR&PUBLISHER 

FOURTH  ESTATE 

Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Titles  llegistered  In  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
Cop.vriKht,  1S>2U.  EDITOR  ^  PUBLISHER  CO. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Bstablisked  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 _ 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO^ 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices: 

Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  30o4,  3055  and  3056 

EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown.  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Trcnsnrcr;  Charles 
B.  Groomes,  Secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Rohh, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett. 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche.  Associate 
Editor. _ 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons.  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  EL  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke.  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghiendes-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning.  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartman.  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  ff'estem  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 

R.  J.  Bidwrll.  Manager. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  ill  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Size  of  type  page  9x12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  tvpe  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient.  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40r  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line*. 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

(Charter  Member  of  tbe  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  ‘’A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1928 
Dec.  31,  1927 
Dec.  31,  1926 
Dec.  31,  1925 
Dec.  31.  1924 

8,967 
8,220 
7,014 
6,. 363 
5.711 

10,019 
9,546  i 
7  ,955 
7,708 
6.488 

PERSONAL 


(Continued  from  page  27) 


Ridley  Wills,  columnist  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Memphis  Evening  Appeal, 
and  Mrs.  Wills,  are  parents  of  a  son, 
their  fourth  child. 

John  Robinson,  former  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  has 
joined  the  news  bureau  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railwa}'. 

Joe  E.  Skinner,  formerly  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

C.  C.  Kicolet,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Telegram,  has  rejoined  that  paper 
as  rewrite  man  after  working  on  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Neivs  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Forrest  Davis,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
Nezv  York  Telegram  as  rewrite  man. 

Sid  C.  Keener,  sports  editor  of  the 
.?(.  Louis  Times,  has  resigned  effective 
Dec.  2  to  accept  a  similar  position  with 
the  St.  Louis  Star. 

Lawrence  Bell,  formerly  civil  court  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  has 
joined  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News 
as  police  reporter. 

Dudley  B.  Martin,  formerly  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Daily  Eagle  and  the 
Darien  (Conn.)  Observer,  is  now  on  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Miss  Mary  Gorey,  assistant  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Cincitmati  Enquirer, 
was  elected  last  week  as  the  president  of 
the  Newspaper  W'omen’s  Club  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Elmer  Dressman,  city  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  was  given  a  temporary 
leave  of  absence  last  week  to  enable  him 
to  go  to  southern  Florida  for  a  trip  of 
rest  and  recuperation.  He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Donald  Dearness,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 

Albert  H.  Kink,  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  a  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man,  was  injured  dangerously  the 
night  of  Nov.  16  by  a  driver  whose  car 
smashed  into  a  cab  in  which  King  was 
riding.  King  had  just  recovered  from 
injuries  sustained  three  months  ago  when 
a  car  knocked  hjm  down  near  the  city 
hall. 

Miss  Amy  Croughton,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  theatrical  critic  and 
feature  writer,  has  returned  from  a 
week’s  vacation. 

Humphrey  Owen,  who  contributed  the 
prize  story  for  his  high  school  paper  and 
was  valedictorian  of  his  class,  has  been 
added  to  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News. 

Clyde  A.  Davis,  airport  reporter  on 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  staff  and  Mrs.  Davies,  are  parents 
of  a  son. 

Bill  Gardner,  formerly  Galveston 
representative  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  has  joined  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Tribune  as  police  reporter. 

Stephen  M.  Walter,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  is  now 
city  editor  of  the  Lima  (O.)  News. 
Walter  left  the  Beacon  to  join  the  Re¬ 
publican  publicity  staff  during  the  1928 
presidential  campaign.  Later  he  became 
educational  director  of  the  Evaporated 
Milk  Association  in  Chicago. 

William  J.  Kirby,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  and  Harvey  W.  Southgate, 
editorial  writer,  have  returned  from  an 
extensive  visit  to  England  and  France, 
which  included  an  airplane  flight  over 
the  English  Channel. 

Virginia  Gardner  Butler,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Illustrated 
Times,  has  joined  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Albert  Stein  has  been  made  marine 
editor  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily 
Netvs. 

Gardener  B.  Ellis.  Roehester  (N.Y.) 
Demoerat  &  Chronicle,  financial  editor 
has  returned  from  a  two  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Hugh  Herschel  Christopher,  Rochester 


(N.Y.)  Times-Union  copy  reader  and 
columnist  has  been  appointed  editorial 
writer. 

Gene  Speck,  formerly  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  at  Cleveland,  has 
sailed  for  Europe.  He  plans  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Paris. 

Stanley  E.  Babb,  court  reporter  and 
literary  critic  for  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
News  and  Tribune,  has  returned  from  his 
vacation,  spent  in  Cuba. 

Leon  Campbell,  recently  of  the  re¬ 
portorial  staffs  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post  and  Danbury  Times,  has  become 
Waterbury  representative  for  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Sunday  Herald. 

Sam  M.  Jones,  former  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  has  gone  to 
Paris  and  is  living  at  189  Rue  de  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Honore.  He  writes  a  regu¬ 
lar  Paris  letter  for  the  Blade. 

Arthur  H.  Crapsey,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  reporter,  has  been  placed 
on  the  copy  desk. 

Charles  Murray,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Buffalo  Commercial,  and 
for  the  past  seven  years  boxing  writer 
of  the  Buffalo  Times,  has  resigned  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  boxing  promo¬ 
tion.  Charles  Bailey  has  succeeded  him 
as  boxing  writer  of  the  Times. 

Miss  Jean  Lyle,  staff  reporter  for  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Malcom  Yates,  formerly  marine  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News, 
has  returned  to  his  home  in  Houston, 
Tex. 

Clarence  Allen,  commercial  artist  who 
has  maintained  a  studio  in  San  Antonio, 
has  gone  to  Tulsa,  Okla.,  to  join  the 
Tulsa  World. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Bridge,  formerly  Miss  Anne 
-Shanley  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  Times, 
is  now  society  editor  of  the  South  Nor- 
zoalk  Sentinel. 

Donald  Shea,  who  has  resigned  as 
police  reporter  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
.American  to  enter  business  for  himself, 
was  given  a  farewell  dinner  and  stag 
party  by  his  newspaper  associates  at 
Hotel  Waterbury,  Nov.  16. 

Frank  L.  Curtis,  formerly  of  the 
.Wew  York  Sun,  is  now  with  the  Sikor¬ 
sky  Aviation  Corporation,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

John  M.  Hurley,  city  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star;  Sidney 
Marcuse,  Sunday  editor  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Post  and  Thomas  L.  Cullen,  police 
reporter  on  the  Post,  are  arranging  for 
a  journalism  course  for  boys  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bridgeport  Boy  Scout 
Press  club. 

Frank  Walker,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Gak'c.ston  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  a  week’s  illness. 

Marjory  Peters,  for  a  number  of  years 
a  feature  writer  for  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Pieayune,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Vernon  W.  Evans  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Nezvs  staff  is  ill  at  his  home 
in  Saugus. 

Frank  J.  Quinlan,  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star, 
has  been  named  executive  secretary  to 
the  mayor  of  Bridg''nort,  a  newly  created 
position  carrying  $5,(XX)  yearly  salary. 

Wallace  R.  Deuel,  assistant  in  the 
foreign  news  service  department  of  the 
Chieago  Do’*  -  Nezvs,  will  be  married  on 
Nov.  30  to  Miss  Mary  Virginia  Smock, 
daughter  of  Harry  W.  Smock,  member 
of  the  Daily  News  proofroom.  Mr. 
Deuel  and  Miss  Smock  met  at  the  -Am¬ 
erican  University  in  Beirut,  Syria,  where 
the  former  was  an  instructor  in  political 
science  and  the  latter  was  secretary  to 
the  dean  of  the  college. 

Cal  Chalmers,  formerly  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveler  and  during  the  war  pub¬ 
licity  man  for  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
is  now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Tclegram-Nezvs. 

James  T.  Healey,  financial  editor  of 
the  .Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  journalism  class  at  the 
Junior  High  school  this  week. 

Charles  P.  Killgore  of  the  copy  and  art 
department  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
an  exhibit  of  oil  paintings  at  the  Chicago 


Galleries  Association  on  Michigan  avenue. 

DeWitt  McMurray  of  the  Dallas  News 
has  been  elected  for  his  sixth  successive 
term  as  president  of  the  Dallas  Writers’ 
Club. 

Mrs.  Idalea  Andrews  Hunt,  for  five 
years  feature  writer  and  art  editor  of 
the  Dallas  News,  has  resigned  to  become 
publicity  director  for  “The  First  Ameri¬ 
can,’’  Indian  pageant  presented  annually 
at  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Robert  S.  Dudley,  police  reporter  for 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  after  a  few  days’  ill¬ 
ness. 

George  Davis,  former  sporting  editor 
of  the  San  Franeisco  Bulletin,  now 
merged  with  the  Call,  is  now  writing 
sport  features  for  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald. 

Miss  Lucille  McMurray,  connected 
with  a  government  bureau  in  Washing¬ 
ton  has  joined  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Nezvton  (la.)  Daily  Neivs. 

Gus  A.  Falzer,  sports  editor  of  the 
Newark  .Sunday  Call  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  last  week  given  by  the 
executives  and  members  of  the  staff  to 
mark  his  completion  of  25  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  paper. 

Vincent  Mahoney,  formerly  with  the 
Association  Press,  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  of  the  Sacramento  Bee 
and  its  allied  newspapers  in  California. 
Leon  Adams  is  in  charge  of  the  bureau. 

Harry  Hammond  has  been  named 
county  courts  reporter  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  He  succeeds  I^s  Gillam, 
who  has  resigned  to  practice  law. 

Harry  Borba,  of  the  sports  staff,  San 
Francisco  News,  has  returned  to  his 
office  after  convalescing  at  Letterman 
Hospital  for  two  months  as  a  result  of 
an  automobile  accident. 

Jack  Cook  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Oakland  staff  of  the  .9a«  Francisco 
Examiner  to  the  San  Francisco  court 
house  beat,  succeeding  Cleo  Braddock, 
who  is  now  doing  rewrite. 

Dennis  McCarthy,  former  feature 
writer  on  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
has  been  appointed  feature  art  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  News. 

Albert  1.  Cornsweet  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  local  staff,  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor 
of  the  Press ;  and  Ted  Robinson,  author 
of  the  daily  column  “Philosopher  of 
Folly’’  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  have  been 
nominated  for  directors  of  the  City  Club 
of  Cleveland. 

George  Kelly  has  been  named  oil  editor 
of  San  Antonio  Express.  A  few  years 
ago  Kelly  held  a  similar  position  on  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  Stanley 
Ryan,  former  oil  editor,  was  transferred 
to  other  duties  on  the  Express  staff. 

Colvin  Renfro  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  San  Antonio  Express. 

Alyson  E.  Smith,  author  of  the  daily 
column  “Sunshine  &  Shadows,’’  and  live¬ 
stock  reporter  for  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner,  represented  the 
paper  at  the  American  Royal  Livestock 
Show  at  Kansas  City  last  week. 

Hugh  Park,  formerly  of  the  Van 
Buren  (Ark.)  Press- Argus,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American. 


FLASHES 


The  copyreader  of  the  Danville  (Va.) 
Bee,  evidently  has  his  notions  about  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Southland,  for  his  headline 
on  the  announcement  that  the  Roanoke 
College  Maroons  are  to  play  the  Ran¬ 
dolph  Macon  Yellow  Jackets  is  “Roanoke 
Morons  Play  Jackets.” — F.  P.  A.  in  New 
York  World. 


An  author  married  a  rich  widow  tlie 
other  day.  One  good  way  to  achieve 
success  at  the  writing  game. — Columbia 
(S.C.)  Record. 


It  seems  to  us  that  the  Associated 
Press  has  gone  in  for  criticism  of  our 
civilization.  “Thirteen  of  the  children,” 
says  a  despatch  from  North  Tiverton. 
R.  L,  “are  living  and  two  are  married.” 
— E.  P.  A.  in  New  York  World. 
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LI  NOTYPE 
RESEARCH 

^  has  given  to  the 
world 

The  Slug  as  the  Modern 
Unit  of  Composition 

The— 

Circulating  Matrix 
Spaceband 

Power-driven  Keyboard 

Two-letter  Matrix 

Quick-change  Magazine 

Auxiliary  Magazine 

Split  Magazine 

Front  Removal  of  Maga¬ 
zines 

42-Pica  Measure  Machine 
(1897) 

Multiple-magazine 

Machine 

Text  -  and  -  Display  Ma¬ 
chine  with  the  Main 
andAuxiliary  Magazines 
all  Operated  from  One 
Power-driven  Keyboard 

72-Channel  Magazine 

Display  Machine 

Text-and-Display 

Machine 

Multiple  Distributor 

Two-pitch  Distributor 
Screws 

Universal  Mold 

Four-mold  Disk 

Recessed  Mold 

Automatic  Font 
Distinguisher 

Universal  Knife  Block 

Sorts  Stacker  and 

Multiple  Sorts  Stacker 

Universal  Ejector 

Linotype  Typography 

The  International  Typo¬ 
graphic  Council 


OPEN  MINDS 
of  BUSINESS 

Research  departments  are  the  open  minds  of  busi¬ 
ness.  To  them  come  new  ideas  to  be  sorted,  evalu¬ 
ated,  and  tested.  But  as  all  minds  are  not  of  equal 
worth,  so  research  departments  vary  in  value,  too. 

Linotype^s  research  department  has  proved  itself 
to  be  priceless.  Its  creations  have  revolutionized 
methods  of  type-setting.  The  auxiliary  magazine, 
the  multiple-magazine  machine,  the  split  magazine 
—these  are  only  a  few  of  its  products. 

In  Linotype  laboratories,  new  ideas,  although 
eagerly  sought  after,  must  demonstrate  their  prac¬ 
ticability  in  actual  trials  before  being  made  available 
to  the  trade.  That  is  why  you  may  accept  Linotype 
improvements  with  confidence — their  try-out  pe¬ 
riod  has  been  passed. 

Linotype  engineers  are  concerned  only  with  ways 
to  set  type  better  or  to  set  more  of  it.  They  are 
vigilant  in  their  search  and,  as  the  great  advances 
in  type-setting  have  come  from  them  in  the  past,  you 
may  expect  them  still  to  produce  the  vital  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  future. 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN.  NEWYORK.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CHICAGO.  NEW  ORLEANS.  CANADIAN 
LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO  2.  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


LINOTYFED  IN  THE  MCTROILACK  AND  METROLITE  SERIES 
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LEE  EXECUTIVES  AT  ASHEVILLE 


Executives  of  the  Lee  Syndicate  Newspapers  and  their  wives  photographed  at 
the  American  Newspapers  Publishers’  Association  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  last 
week.  The  Lee  group,  which  was  headed  by  E.  P.  Adler,  publisher  of  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Times  and  head  of  the  syndicate,  was  the  largest  attending 
the  meeting.  Photo  shows,  left  to  right:  Clyde  R.  Rabedeaux,  publisher  of 
the  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal  and  News  Tribune;  Mrs.  Rabedeaux,  I.  U.  Sears, 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal;  Mrs.  L.  D.  Upton;  Mrs.  John  Huston; 
L.  D.  Upton,  Kewanee  (111.)  Star-Courier;  Mr.  Adler;  Mrs.  L.  P,  Loomis; 
E.  L.  Sparks,  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier  Post;  Mrs.  Sears;  John  Huston, 
Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier;  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Throop,  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Sparks. 
Two  other  members  of  the  group,  F.  D.  Throop  of  the  Davenport  (la.) 
Democrat,  and  L.  P.  Loomis,  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe  Gazette,  are  not  shown 
in  this  picture. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Ray  PINNEY,  reporter  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  to  Miss  Ruth  Ham- 
m<ind,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  recently. 

Charles  P.  DuBose,  of  Dubose  &  .Sons, 
publishers  of  the  Devine  (Tex.)  News, 
to  Miss  Kathleen  Cox  recently. 

Dillatd  Hulse,  publisher  of  the  Homer 
(La.)  Guordian-Joumal,  recently  in 
Magnolia,  Ark.,  to  Miss  Susie  Willis  of 
Magnolia. 

Cieorge  Dworshak,  publicity  director 
of  the  Buffalo  Broadcasting  company, 
and  former  member  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  staff,  to  Miss  Harriet 
Gramlich  of  Fayetteville,  \.  Y.,  Nov.  16. 

Frank  A.  Petrie,  formerly  of  the  Col¬ 
umbus  Dispatch  now  with  the  airplane 
publicity  department  of  the  (Joodyear 
Zeppelin  Corporation  in  Akron,  to  ^liss 
KathrvTi  Dunn  this  week  in  Columbus. 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  2nd,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and 
Observer,  and  the  youngest  son  of  Jo¬ 
sephus  Daniels,  the  publisher,  to  Miss 
Ruth  Aunspaugh,  of  Raleigh,  recently. 

Miss  Sarah  Brooks,  until  recently 
society  editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Times,  to  E.  T.  Pullen  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Nathan  M.  Kaufman,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tijuana  (Baja  California, 
Mex.)  Herald,  to  Miss  Ruth  Kenny  of 
Youngstown  O. 

S.  H.  Andrews,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Fresno  (C^l.)  Bee,  to  Miss  Ruth 
Elizabeth  Palmer  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  same  paper,  recently. 

Katherine  Brush,  former  Boston  news¬ 
paper  woman,  short  story  w'riter  and 
novelist,  to  H.  Charles  Winans,  banker 
of  New  York,  at  Community  church. 
New  York. 

Joseph  Cauthorne,  business  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  News,  to  ^Iiss 
Janice  Jewett.  Mrs.  Cauthorne  was 
formerly  a  newspaper  w’oman  of  Rose- 
burg,  Ore. 

Miss  Lola  Mabelle  Love,  feature 
writer  for  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen, 
to  (ieorge  William  McCoy,  state  news 
editor  of  the  same  paper,  at  Asheville, 
Nov.  16. 

Bernard  Connell,  vice-president  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Sun,  to  Miss  Marion 
Gillett  of  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  Edward  Holland,  city  editor  of  the 
Boston  Record,  to  Miss  Dorothea  Marsh 
in  Brighton  recently. 

Miss  Agnes  Hoffman,  daughter  of 
Frank  E.  Hoffman  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  to  James  W.  Waechteh 
recently.  A  wedding  breakfast  was 
served  to  45  ^ests,  including  Paul  Bell- 
amey,  managing  editor  and  Mrs.  Bell- 
amey,  at  the  Lake  Shore  Hotel. 

Miss  Hazel  Young,  of  the  classified 
advertising  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
to  Robert  Barbee. 

John  Drury  of  the  editorial  staff,  Chi- 
c^o  Daily  News,  to  Miss  Marian  Ne¬ 
ville.  Mrs.  Drury  is  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Book  List,  official 
publication  of  the  American  Library  as¬ 
sociation. 

Burke  McArthur,  editor  of  the  Mt, 
Pleasant  (Utah)  Pyramid,  married  Mrs. 
Stella  West  Hyde,  of  this  city,  in  the 
Manti  temple  recently. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

P.  OVERTON  has  succeeded 
•  (Thester  Letts  as  night  manager  of 
the  United  Press  bureau  at  Denver. 
Letts  recently  resigned.  Overton  was 
in  the  government  hospital  at  Denver 
for  almost  a  year.  He  formerly  was  in 
charge  of  the  U.  P.  bureau  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Lyle  E.  Abbott  has  left  International 
News  Service  in  Los  Angeles  to  be¬ 
come  bureau  manager  for  Pacific  Coast 
News  Service,  the  Hearst  special  leased 
wire  service  on  the  coast. 

Theodore  F.  Koop,  of  the  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
addressed  the  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  school  of  journalism  upon 
“Ethics  of  Journalism,”  Nov.  15. 

G.  T.  Bates,  San  Diego  bureau  man¬ 


ager  for  Pacific  Coast  News  Service, 
together  with  his  wife  has  returned  from 
a  two  weeks’  motor  trip  to  Texas  where 
he  visited  relatives. 

J.  H.  Jenkins,  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ate  Press  bureau  at  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
visited  New  York  headquarters  last 
week. 

W.  H.  Phelps,  correspondent  for  As¬ 
sociated  Press  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  is 
spending  several  days  in  New  York  fol¬ 
lowing  a  hunting  trip  to  Hazleton,  B.  C. 
He  is  expected  to  return  to  Caracas  next 
week. 

Harry  K.  Reynolds,  for  two  years  _  in 
charge  of  International  News  Service 
Bureau  in  London,  England,  more  rec¬ 
ently  head  of  the  foreign  department  of 
International  News  Service  in  New 
York,  has  recovered  from  a  nervous 
breakdown.  Advised  by  his  physician  to 
live  in  a  milder  climate,  he  went  to  the 
coast  and  now  is  bureau  manager  in  San 
Francisco  for  Pacific  Coast  News 
Service. 


SCHOOLS 

Establishment  of  a  separate  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  this  autumn 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  college  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  greatly  increased  enrollment. 
There  are  now  152  students  taking  this 
course,  of  whom  27  are  upper  classrnen 
who  have  made  journalism  their  major 
subject.  The  college,  in  cooperation  with 
a  special  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is 
working  on  a  journalism  curriculum 
which  will  be  adopted  during  the  present 
college  year. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
school  of  journalism  will  be  held  .Jov. 
26  at  Norman,  Okla. 

Journalism  Association  of  Ohio  High 
Schools  held  its  fifth  annual  fall  meet¬ 
ing  Nov.  15-16  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus.  (jOv.  Myers  Y.  Cooper 
was  on  the  program  and  a  score  of 
teachers  gave  talks  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  high  school  newspaper  work. 

Dean  Eric  W.  Allen,  of  the  university 
of  Oregon’s  school  of  journalism,  has 
announced  that  the  annual  Oregon  Press 
Conference  will  be  held  on  the  university 
campus  at  Eugene,  Feb.  6,  7  and  8 
Forty-four  students  are  taking  one  or 
more  courses  in  journalism  in  the  new 
department  of  Yenching  University, 
started  this  year  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  that  university  and  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Of  this  number,  four  are  grad¬ 
uate  students  and  twenty  are  majoring 
in  the  subject.  Among  the  group  are 
four  Americans  who  are  enrolled  this 
year  in  Yenching. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

T  EWISBURG  (W.  Va.)  Greenbrier 
Independent,  32-page  tabloid  special 
edition,  Nov.  22.  Southern  Gravure  Cor¬ 
poration  printed  the  supplement. 

Scarsdale  (N.Y.)  Inquirer,  weekly, 
30-page  illustrated  supplement  com¬ 
memorating  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
publication,  Nov.  15. 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  pro¬ 
gress  edition,  108  pages,  Nov.  10.  The 
edition  contained  581  columns  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising,  all  but  13  columns  of  which 
was  local,  according  to  S.  V.  McQuade, 
business  manager. 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News,  Progress  and  Development  Edi¬ 
tion,  112-page  tabloid  size  rotogravure 
section,  Nov.  7. 

Pleasantville  (N.J.)  Press,  weekly, 
progress  edition  commemorating  35th 
anniversary,  Nov.  8. 

Windsor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star, 
.\mbassador  Bridge  edition,  76  pages, 
Nov.  9. 

New  York  Sun,  special  24-page  “Art, 
Antique  and  Interior  I>ecorations”  sec¬ 
tion  Nov.  16.  A  similar  section  was 
published  Nov.  17  by  the  New  York 
American, 

Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph, 
12-page  gravure  section  football  supple¬ 
ment,  with  pictures  of  leading  central 
Illinois  football  teams  and  players, 
Nov.  13. 

Seneca  Falls  (N.Y.)  Reveille  observed 
its  75th  anniversary  Nov.  15.  with  a 
special  edition.  Earl  D.  Clark  has  been 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  paper  since 
August,  1913. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

TyriAMI  BEACH  (Fla.)  Tropics, 
iTi  weekly  began  publication  Nov.  1. 
John  D.  Montgomery,  former  New  York 
newspaper  man,  is  editor  and  publisher. 

Page  (N.D.)  Announcer,  a  weekly,  has 
been  started  by  E.  B.  Washburn,  also 
publisher  of  a  weekly  in  Hope,  N.  D. 

Grape  Belt  News,  published  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  N,  Y.,  is  the  name  of  a 
weekly  started  by  Merritt  M.  Landon, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Bath  (N.Y.) 
Advocate.  Graham  L.  Burch  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  Advocate  staff 
is  editor  of  the  new  publication. 

Lincoln  County  Tribune  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Gould,  Ark.,  by  J.  W.  Paschal. 
It  will  be  published  in  the  office  of  the 
Dumas  (Ark.)  Democrat. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

TTAROLD  M.  MESSENGER,  adver- 
tising  manager  of  the  A.  E.  Nettle- 
ton  (Company,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Advertising 


Club,  succeeding  Harold  Brown,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  L.  C.  Smith  and  Cor¬ 
ona  Typewriters,  Inc.  Herbert  W.  Os¬ 
born  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
club  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Charles  B.  Morse. 

J.  S.  Parks,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American  and 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  will  be  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  midwinter  meeting 
of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association, 
to  be  held  Jan.  18  at  Little  Rock. 

High  school  editors  of  Michigan  met 
in  Ann  Arbor  for  the  ninth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Michigan  Interscholas¬ 
tic  Press  Association,  Nov.  15  and  16. 
The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  journalistic  fratern¬ 
ity,  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  women’s 
journalistic  sorority,  and  the  Department 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Annual  guest  night  of  the  Lynn 
(Mass).  Press  Club  will  be  observed 
Nov.  27.  Features  of  the  banquet  will 
be  venison  furnished  by  Paul  Haley, 
Sagus  correspondent  for  the  Daily  Eve¬ 
ning  Item  and  wild  duck  furnished  by 
John  A.  Flynn,  editor  of  the  Cambridge 
and  Merrimac  edition  of  the  Boston 
Atnerican. 

More  than  400  high  school  students 
were  expected  to  attend  the  ninth  annual 
convention  of  the  Ilunois  State  High 
School  Press  Association  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Nov.  21,  22  and  23. 

John  O’Connell  of  Fort  Dodge  was 
named  president  of  the  Iowa  High 
School  Press  Association  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  at  Grinnell  College,  Nov.  15  and  16. 
Prof.  Wayne  Gard  of  Grinnell  was  con¬ 
tinued  as  permanent  secretary. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

T  W.  APPEL  has  sold  the  Travi- 
stock  (Ont.)  Gazette,  which  he  has 
operated  for  the  past  15  years,  to  George 
K.  Brown,  former  publisher  of  the  Tees- 
zvater  (OnL)  News.  Possession  was 
given  Nov.  i5.  The  Gazette  is  a  weekly. 

J.  F.  Jaques,  editor  of  the  Humboldt 
(la.)  Republican,  has  purchased  the 
Humboldt  Independent  from  A.  E.  Min¬ 
ion,  who  will  move  to  California,  after 
48  years’  association  with  the  paper. 

Lamesa  (Tex.)  Reporter  has  absorbed 
by  consolidation  the  Lamesa  Dawson 
County  Journal.  Elbert  Smith,  form¬ 
erly  of  the  Amarillo  Nezvs-Globe,  heads 
the  Lamesa  Publishing  Company  and  is 
editor  of  the  Reporter. 

Trumann  (Ark.)  Observer  has  been 
purchased  by  E.  C.  Reeves,  and  the 
former  owner,  W,  L.  Hunter,  will  re¬ 
main  as  his  assistant. 

Seymour  (Wis.)  Press,  for  43  years 
published  by  H.  J.  Van  Vuren,  has  been 
leased  to  his  son,  Clyde  A.  Van  Vuren. 
The  elder  Van  Vuren  has  been  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  and  printing  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

Addison  (N.Y.)  Advertiser  and  the 
Hammondsport  (N.Y.)  Herald,  both 
weeklies,  have  been  purchased  by  Mau¬ 
rice  Miller  from  the  bankrupt  organi¬ 
zation,  Steuben  News,  Inc. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

VU  H.  CARNAL,  superintendent  of  the 
”  •  composing  room  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  and  News,  recently  was 
honored  upon  his  25th  anniversary  in 
that  capacity  by  San  Antonio  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  members  who  presented 
him  a  gold  watch  fob  bearing  the  union 
insignia.  Carnal  has  been  an  Express 
Publishing  Company  employe  for  37 
years. 

Clyde  E.  Baker,  formerly  with  the 
Federal  Barge  Line  and  a  licensed  first 
class  commercial  operator  and  airplane 
pilot,  has  been  appointed  assistant  engi¬ 
neer  for  WMC,  radio  station  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal-Evening 
Appeal.  He  succeeded  Percy  Root,  who 
was  appointed  assistant  to  H.  W.  Slav- 
ick,  chief  engineer. 

James  L.  Boyd,  foreman  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department,  Russellville  (Ark.) 
Courier-Democrat,  has  joined  the  same 
department  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat. 
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New  York  Times 
New  York  Sun 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Wall  Street  News 
Women’s  Wear  Daily 
Brooklyn  Eagle 
Albany  Times  Union 
Elmira  Telegram 
Utica  Observer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Pontiac  Daily  News 
New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune 


50  Representative 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 

From  Among  the  Many  Hundreds  I 

of  Newspapers  Now  Using  Intertype  I 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Camden  Daily  Courier 
Jersey  City  Journal 
Trenton  Courier 
Canton  (Ohio)  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Dayton  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
Davenport  Times 
Denver  Post 
Stockton  Record 
Bridgeport  Times  Star 


IDEAL 
NEWS  FACE 


Whether  or  not  you  are  a  globe-trotter 
you  have  heard  of  the  newspapers  listed 
on  this  page — newspapers  known  all 
over  the  United  States — nationally 
known  newspapers. 

The  owners  of  these  newspapers  are 


MORE  THAN  JUST  READABLE. 
Besides  being  more  readable,  IDEAL 
News  Face  is  made  on  the  exclusive 
patented  wide  tooth,  smooth-running 
matrices.  These  matrices  run  on  other 
line  composing  machines. 


New  Britain  Record 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
Portland  (Maine)  News 
Fall  River  Globe 
Duluth  News  Tribune 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Minneapolis  Daily  Star 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Kansas  City  American 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Milwaukee  Times 
Boston  American 
Chattanooga  News 


conscious  of  their  leadership  and  they 
use  more  than  the  ordinary  caution 
when  selecting  any  part  of  their  equip¬ 
ment. 

Real  reading  tests  were  made  by  the 
newspapers  listed  on  this  page  before 
they  selected  Intertype  IDEAL  NEWS 
FACE.  They  were  not  guided  by  first 
impressions.  They  made  a  comparison 
with  other  news  faces  BY  ACTUALLY 
READING  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
IDEAL  and  other  news  faces. 


Because  of  the  correct  structure  of 
the  IDEAL  News  Face  matrices,  they 
last  longer,  stand  hard  usage,  and  as¬ 
sure  a  much  cleaner  cast  in  stereotyp¬ 
ing.  A  more  readable  newspaper  has 
greater  reader  Interest  and  this  greater 
reader  interest  has  a  real  cash  value. 

Make  sure  that  your  newspaper  is 
as  readable  as  possible — it’s  real  econ¬ 
omy.  Get  the  Intertype  broadside  of 
facts  from  the  nearest  Intertype  Office. 
You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 


Dallas  Times  Herald 
Galveston  News 
Galveston  Times 
Galveston  Tribune 
Waco  News-Tribune 
Waco  Times  Herald 
Seattle  Daily  Times 
Spokane  Press 
Portland  (Ore.)  News 
Portland  Oregonian 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Journal 


IXTERTYPE  i:ORPORAT14»N 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  St.;  Chicago  130  North 
Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Ave.;  San 
Francisco  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles  1220  South 
Maple  Ave. ;  Boston  80  Federal  St. ;  London;  Berlin. 


Text  set  In  Ideal  News;  Display.  Bodoni  Modem 
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RUSSIAN  NEWSPAPER  MEN  PRIVILEGED 
WORKERS  UNDER  SOVIET  REGIME 

Members  of  Communist  Party  Paid  Same  Salaries  as  Cabinet 
Members,  While  Non-Party  Members  Often  Receive  More 
— Press  Free  to  Attack  Proposed  Public  Measures 

By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Geneva  Correspondent,  Editor  St  Publisher 

Geneva,  Nov.  9. — Soviet  Russia  is  members.  As  a  result  often  they  are  in 
a  country  of  paradoxes  and  the  much  better  financial  condition.  The 
paradox  of  “state  capitalism  vs.  private  minimum  wage  for  these  workers  is  150 
capitalism,”  the  “dictatorship  of  the  roubles  per  month.  Some  earn  as  high 
proletariat  vs.  dynastic  absolutism,”  as  400  to  500  roubles  per  month.  The 
etc.,  is  carried  out  even  in  the  press.  Communist  party  journalists  likewise 
Without  exaggeration  it  might  be  said  may  earn  bonuses  and  extras  but  ac- 
that  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  cording  to  the  rules  they  must  donate 
world  where  the  press  indulges  in  such  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  this  surplus 
strong  criticism  of  the  internal  policies  to  the  partv’s  coffers. 


of  an  existing  regime,  as  it  does  in  the 
x>-called  “enslaved  Russia.” 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  entire  oress  of  Soviet  Russia  is  Com- 


Where  Fascism  in  Italy  is  a  “One- 
Man  Dictatorship”  Communism  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  is  a  “Collective  Dictator¬ 
ship.”  When  new  policies  are  contem- 


munist  as  in  Italy  it  is  always  Fascist,  plated  they  are  thrown  out  through  the 
No  matter  how  bitterly  it  may  criticise  press.  Each  section  of  the  working  com- 
the  proposals  of  the  communist  party,  in  munity  has  its  own  newspaper,  and 
the  final  analysis  it  always  bows  to  the  practically  every  one  of  the  56  nationali- 
decision  of  the  party  majority.  To  at-  ties  that  compose  the  Russian  state,  now 
tack  a  policy  once  it  has  been  decided  has  for  the  first  time  in  Russian  history 
upon  is  tantamount  to  political,  if  not  its  own  “nationalist  press.”  The 
personal,  suicide.  Before  Trotsky  was  Ukrainians,  Georgians,  Armenians,  Carel- 
exiled  from  the  country  the  factions  ians,  Jews,  Crimeans  and  others  have  no 
within  the  Communist  party  were  liter-  trouble  with  the  Moscow  government 
ally  at  each  other’s  throats.  It  was  a  over  their  native  language,  their  cus- 
ding-dong  battle  between  the  Zinovieff-  toms  and  their  cultural  aspirations. 
Trotsky  group  and  the  Stalin  bloc.  The  The  Krestianskai  Gazeta  of  Moscow, 
latter  won  and  the  fight  ended.  Trotsky  with  its  1,200,000  circulation,  is  the 
was  “deported”  and  his  supporters  con-  organ  of  the  Peasant  Communists.  It 
veniently  forgot  him.  To  have  continued  circulates  daily  through  most  of  the 
the  campai^  in  his  behalf  would  have  Soviet  Union  and  exposes  the  views  of 
been  tempting  the  fate  of  all  counter-  the  peasants  particularly.  Then  there  is 
revolutionaries — the  firing  squad,  Siberia  Bednota,  the  newspaper  of  the  “poor 


or  a  Checka  prison. 


peasantry”  and  Gudok  (The  Signal), 


Contrary  to  general  belief,  Soviet  Rus-  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Rail- 
sia  seems  to  have  a  virile  and  progres-  way  Workers  Tradeunion.  Gudok  claims 
sive  press.  There  are  some  25  important  a  million  circulation  daily.  Isvestia  is 
dailies  in  Moscow  alone  and  approxi-  the  official  government  newspaper  and 
mately  700  daily  newspapers  throughout  prints  900,000  copies  daily.  Pravda  is 
the  country.  There  is  one  large  official  the  official  Communist  party  newspaper 
news  agency,  Tass,  and  numerous  pro-  and  has  a  circulation  of  about  700,000 
vincial  subsidiary  news  distribution  daily.  Many  other  trade  unions  also 
agencies.  Tass  itself  has  35  offices  have  their  dailies  which  are  subsidized 
abroad  and  claims  to  handle  a  larger  by  the  organization  funds  until  they 
wordage  than  any  press  association  in  the  become  self-supporting, 
world.  The  provincial  agencies  are  so-  It  is  in  this  medium  that  the  Moscow 
called  feeders  but  have  no  official  or  ad-  government  throws  out  its  new  ideas, 
ministrative  connection  with  the  Moscow  The  newspapers  lose  no  time  in  picking 
agency — which  by  the  way,  collaborates  to  pieces  a  proposal  if  it  is  objectionable 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  exchange  to  them.  No  bourgeois  newspaper  in  a 
of  news.  capitalist  country  ever  attacked  so  fear- 

Newspaper  men — of  whom  there  are  lessly-the  inherent  evils  of  the  capitalist 
26,000  in  the  various  Soviet  Republics —  system  as  the  various  Communist  news- 
are  in  general  (Communists  and  a  minor-  papers  criticise  the  new  proposals  eman- 
ity  are  members  of  the  Communist  party,  ating  from  the  Kremlin,  the  Russians 
Every  responsible  editor  must  be  a  Com-  boast — and  with  certain  justification, 
munist.  The  result  is  that  all  Commun-  But  as  stated  before,  once  an  idea  is 
ist  party  newspaper  men  draw  the  same  accepted  or  rejected  the  clamor  ends, 
salary  as  the  cabinet  ministers.  There  are  no  “unsuccessful”  news- 

Maxim  Litvinoff,  Foreign  Minister,  and  papers  in  Russia.  Advertising  comes 
Anatole  Lunatcharsky,  Commissar  of  with  circulation,  and  circulations  are 
Education,  get  225  Chernovets  roubles  virtually  guaranteed  by  the  trade  unions. 


per  month,  (about  $112.50) 


There  is  not  a  newspaper  in  the  U.  S. 


ally  at  least,  newspaper  men  who  like  S.  R.  that  is  subservient  to  or  dependent 
Litvinoff,  and  Lunatcharsky,  are  mem-  upon  its  advertisers, 
b'ers  of  the  oarty,  receive  the  same  com-  The  working  conditions  of  journalists 
pensation  for  their  work.  The  figures  are  governed  by  Soviet  laws.  Vacations 

naturally  fluctuate  as  they  are  calcu-  - 

lated  upon  allowances  and  the  family 

budgets  of  the  workers.  In  theory,  I!  C.  ^  Every  ROCC 
however,  a  reporter  on  Pravda  or  Isvestia  ))  'r  v  T  ^ 

is  worth  as  much  in  money  as  the  highest  Every  Lana 

Soviet  official.  basked  beneath  the  cold 

In  determining  equitable  salaries  the  glitter  of  the  stars-and  each 

Press  Section  of  the  Polygraphic  Syndi-  ^ra  read  a  different  meaning  in 

cate  of  Workers  undertook  a  survey  thpir  hrilHanre 

into  the  incomes  and  family  budgets  of  iir  .  *  , 

newspaper  men  a  few  years  ago.  After  pl^e  our  gods  m  t  e 

350  journalists  in  Moscow,  Leningrad  blue-but  we  do  enjoy  acquiring 
and  59  big  towns  of  the  Ukraine  and  knowMge  of  their  move- 

other  provinces  had  been  canvassed,  the  ments  and  their  personality, 
following  monthlv  averages  were  deter-  James  Stokley  writes  m  fascinating 
mined:  Editors,  ^1.44:  sub-editors  and  Ks’ron  of  these  sky  people ..  .per- 

managing  editors,  221.74;  special  writers,  .“s  to  send  you  a  sample  issue 

196.15;  literary  contributors  (dramatic  of  his  monthly 
critics),  209.58;  proof-readers,  167.87,  STAR  STORY  MAP 

and  office  workers,  150.57  roubles  resp^  ^  ^ 

tive^ly.  (A  rouble  is  worth  about  fifty  release  date. 

Membership  in  the  Communist  party  is  SCIENCE 

not  had  for  the  asking.  Consequently  QirD\/I/’'I7 

the  majority  of  newspaper  men  do  not  Otitv  V  l^tli 

cime  under  the  official  wing  and  are  not  VVashinffton  D  C 

subject  to  the  “fixed  wages”  of  the  party  _ ’ 


DETECTIVE  VENTRILOQUIST 
PROVES  HIS  POWERS 

rVONALD  PINKSTON,  police  re- 
porter  for  the  Tulsa  Tribune, 
has  a  bruised  jaw  and  Bob  Chas¬ 
tain,  a  barber,  is  being  held  in 
jail,  all  because  Bob  Hubbard,  city 
detective,  is  an  amateur  ventrilo¬ 
quist. 

Hubbard  answered  a  riot  call 
and  took  Pinkston  with  him.  Hub¬ 
bard  seized  Chastain  at  the  scene 
of  the  call  and  questioned  the 
barber.  A  moment  later  a  third 
voice,  apparently  coming  from 
Pinkston,  called  Chastain  some¬ 
thing  uncomplimentary. 

The  barber  attacked  the  re¬ 
porter  before  the  detective  could 
interfere.  Chastain  was  charged 
with  disturbing  the  peace,  Pink¬ 
ston  received  emergency  treatment, 
while  Hubbard  is  satisfied  with  his 
ventriloquial  powers. 

of  two  to  four  weeks  per  year  are  recog¬ 
nized.  The  customary  dismissal  notice 
is  two  weeks.  Daily  newspapers  and 
weeklies  are  supposed  to  observe  an 
eight-hour  day  and  monthly  periodicals 
a  six-hour  work-day.  In  the  case  of 
day-to-day  journalism,  however,  there  is 
no  fixed  working  period.  V.  Dembo, 
writing  in  Troudovie  Prava  Robotnikov 
Litteratury,  says :  “Organization  of  work 
is  still  far  from  perfection  in  our  edi¬ 
torial  offices  .  .  .  regulation  is  only  a 
pleasant  dream.”  There  are  no  Monday 
papers  consequently  every  journalist  sup¬ 
posedly  gets  42  hours  of  consecutive 
weekly  rest.  But  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  journalists  as  a  whole 
might  be  regarded  as  among  the  “privil¬ 
eged  classes”  in  Soviet  Russia. 

JOINS  CHICAGO  STAFF 

C.  K.  Giddings  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  P.  L.  Henriquez. 


FT.  WAYNE  DAILY  BUYS 
CABIN  MONOPLANE 

Newt-Sentinel  First  Paper  in  State 
to  Own  a  Plane — Conducting 
Contest  to  Find  a 
Name 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisber) 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Nov.  19. — In  accord 
with  the  increasing  airmindedness  of  the 
community  it  serves,  and  to  expedite  the 
swift  dispatch  of  spot  news  and  to  offer 
special  service  to  its  advertisers,  the 
Port  fVaync  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  has 
purchased  a  new  Ryan  B-5,  six-seated 
cabin  monoplane,  equipped  with  a  nine- 
cylinder  J-6  Wright  whirlwind  motor. 

A  contest  is  now  being  conducted  by 
the  News-Sentinel  to  procure  a  name  for 
the  new  plane  which  will  be  officially 
dedicated  Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  24. 

Oscar  G.  Foellinger,  publisher,  has  al¬ 
ready  made  two  trips  in  the  plane  to 
(Thampaign,  Ill.,  to  attend  football  games 
at  Illinois  University  and  also  to  visit 
his  daughter,  Helene,  a  student  there. 

In  commenting  on  the  purchase  of  the 
plane  Mr.  Foellinger  said:  “The  News- 
Sentinel  is  pleased  not  only  to  keep  pace 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  who  have  met  the  new  Zeitgeist 
of  the  air  and  expanded  their  agencies  of 
service  to  readers  and  advertisers,  but 
also  takes  what  we  trust  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  pardonable  pride  in  being  the 
first  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
to  add  this  equipment.” 

PARIS  TIMES  SUSPENDS 

The  Paris  Times,  an  afternoon  Eng¬ 
lish  language  newspaper  owned  and 
operated  by  Cortlandt  Field  Bishop  of 
New  York,  after  appearing  daily  for 
more  than  five  years,  has  suspended  pub¬ 
lication.  Three  morning  English  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  published  in  Paris  are 
expected  to  absorb  most  of  the  American 
members  of  the  staff. 


ONE  QUALITY  •  UNIFO 

HOW  CERTIFIED  ^ 
STEREOTYPING  = 


BENEFITS 

THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Thru  the  shrinkage  which 
occurs  in  the  width  of 
Certified  Dry  Mats  there 
is  a  saving  of  V/2%  on 
the  cost  of  the  newsprint 
used. 


At  the  rate  of  $55.00  per 

Adiiciuccc  nrcinc  f.o.b.  mill,  this  means 

oUSINtSS  OrrlCE  a  saving  of  78  cents  per 

ton  on  the  f.o.b.  price. 

Of  course,  this  1'/2%  saving  applies  to  the  inward  freight 
and  it  also  applies  to  the  outward  postage  and  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  on  the  finished  product — the  newspapers  as 
ready  for  the  street. 

Since  with  Certified  Dry  Mats  the  shrinkage  is  uniform  and 
under  control,  the  composing  room  by  making  the  composi¬ 
tion  “strong”  to  the  required  degree  eliminates  all  friction 
with  advertisers  because  of  linage  shortage. 

The  use  of  Certified  Dry  Mats  relieves  the  business  man¬ 
ager  of  some  of  his  worries.  That  is  why  business  managers 
in  several  hundred  plants  throughout  the  country  specify 
Certifieds. 

Certifieds  will  lighten  your  burdens,  too,  so  we  respectfully 
suggest  that  you  get  acquainted  with  them. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  —  —  New  York,  N.Y 
For  dependable  sfereotypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

>MADE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


/ 
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SPEAKERS  DENOUNCE  PRESS  AGENTS 
AT  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  CONVENTION 

Producing  News  Mtn  Who  “Know  Facts  from  Fake”  Will 
Curb  Evil,  Bickel  Declares — Edwin  V.  O’Neel  of 
Indianapolis  Elected  President 


/""OLUMBIA,  Mo.,  Xov.  2(). — Produc- 
^  ing  newspaper  men  who  “know  facts 
instead  of  fake,”  is  the  solution  to  the 
press  agent  problem,  in  the  opinion  of 
Karl  S.  Bickel,  United  Press  president. 

Speaking  before  the  100  visitors  and 
delegates  to  the  fifteenth  convention  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journalis¬ 
tic  fraternity,  Nov.  18,  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  Bickel  pointed  out  the  need 
for  "bringing  to  the  daily  stream  of 
facts  an  intelligent  treatment”. 

“We  must  produce  newspaper  men  in¬ 
telligent  enough  to  distinguish  between 
facts  and  fake;  that  is  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  the  press  agents,”  he  declared. 

“Only  one  thing  is  going  to  help  us : 
Intelligence  in  •  newspaper  men  them¬ 
selves.  We  can  corral  all  the  press 
agents  in  one  place,  and  toss  them  over 
a  cliff.  And  even  if  we  could,  they’d 
crop  up  again  tomorrow. 

“The  only  way  to  deal  with  press 
agents  is  to  produce  men  capable  of 
sifting  out  the  truth  from  the  untruths. 
Talk  all  we  like,  we  are  going  to  have 
more  press  agents,  more  able  press 
agents,  and  more  influential  press  agents, 
as  time  goes  on.” 

The  newspaper  of  today,  Bickel  said, 
is  the  most  honest  newspaper  the  world 
has  ever  had. 

“The  press  agent,”  he  said,  “is  not 
always  hired.  One  of  the  most  objec¬ 
tionable  press  agents  I  have  ever  known 
would  have  been  enormously  surprised  if 
I  had  told  him  that  I  thought  him 
cro()ked,  wrong,  and  guilty  of  using 
absolutely  improper  methods  in  getting 
his  cause  before  the  public.  He  was  a 
minister,  and  he  thought  he  was  justified 
in  his  efforts  to  serve  his  cause.” 

Bickel’s  address  followed  that  of 
Clark  McAdams,  Si.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
(Hitch  editorial  writer,  who  found  the 
text  for  his  speech  in  Silas  Bent’s 
article  on  Ivy  Lee  in  The  New  Ref>iiblic. 

“News  is  the  most  important  commod¬ 
ity  in  the  American  market,”  declared 
McAdams,  “and  if  newspapers  are  going 
to  let  directors  of  publi:  relations  con¬ 
trol  the  news  they  print,  they  are  going 
to  destroy  the  whole  importance  of  the 
newspaper.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
ex-newspaper  men  operating  between  the 
source  of  news  and  newspaper  offices. 

“If  newspapers  acquiesce  it  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  greatest  institution  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Civilization  is  a  matter  of  under¬ 
standing  and  we  have  no  other  way  of 
informing  people.  Radio  is  not  a  serious 
competitor  to  the  newspaper,  and  it 
never  will  have  one.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  resentment  against  the  practice  of 
employing  workers  to  influence  the 
honest  purpose  of  reporters.  Ivy  Lee  is 
the  head  of  that  dubious  profession.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  say  that  we  do 
not  choose  to  get  news  in  that  way  and 
obtain  our  own  information.  Everyone 
questions  the  motive  of  the  press  agent 
and  I  want  to  indict  him.  He  is  the 
renegade  of  our  profession.  I  am  in 
favor  of  running  all  of  them  out.  We 
don’t  want  them,”  McAdams  concluded. 

Ralph  Ellis,  of  the  Kansas  City 
J (ntrnal-Post ,  told  the  delegates  it  was 
up  to  them  and  practicing  journalists  on 
newspapers,  to  determine  how  far  the 
press  agent  will  get. 

“I  can  remember,”  he  said,  “when 
there  were  not  so  many  press  agents  as 
there  are  now.  That  was  in  the  days 
when  corporations  didn’t  tell  newspapers 
anything.  Newspapers  changed  that; 
corporations  began  to  see  that  they  had 
to  have  something  printed  about  their 
business.  Then  came  the  press  agent. 
But  .sooner  or  later  the  P.  A.’s  of  cor¬ 
porations  will  give  the  newspapers  facts 
that^  are  facts.  They  must,  or  they 
won’t  get  their  news  into  the  papers. 

‘But  I  don’t  want  to  call  press  agents 
renegades,”  he  concluded.  “I  don’t  want 
to  claim  them  for  the  profession  at  all. 
The  leaders  of  the  newspaper  profession 
have  a  sense  of  spiritual  values,  high 


ideals,  a  realization  of  their  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Most  press  agents  don’t,  and  they 
don’t  belong  with  newspaper  men.” 

The  convention  went  on  record  urging 
a  new  law  defining  contempt  of  court 
and  providing  that  judges  be  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  try  defendants  who  are  cited 
from  their  own  bench. 

Edwin  V.  O’Neel,  Indianapolis  Times, 
was  elected  president  of  the  fraternity  at 
the  closing  session  Wednesday.  He 
formerly  served  as  national  secretary. 
Other  officers  elected  were:  First  vice- 
president,  Charles  E.  Snyder,  Chicago 
Daily  Drovers’  Journal;  second  vice- 
president,  Blair  Converse,  Iowa  State 
College ;  secretary,  Walter  Humphrey, 
editor.  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram;  treas¬ 
urer,  John  G.  Earhart,  Chicago  Daily 
Drovers’  Journal ;  alumni  secretary, 
Maurice  O.  Ryan,  editor.  Greater  North 
Dakota. 

Walter  Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  was  chosen  as  national 
honorary  member. 


GILBERT  HODGES  NOW 
A.F.A.  GOVERNOR 

Appointed  to  Federation  Board  to 

Fill  Stuart’s  Unexpired  Term — Is 
Past  President  of  New  York 
Advertising  Club 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  menilwr  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  board  of  the  New  York  Sun,  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
.America  this  week,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  R.  D.  Stuart,  vice-president  of 
the  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  who 
resigned.  The  appointment  was  made  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  hoard  of  gover¬ 
nors,  meeting  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Hcxlges’  term  will  last  until  the  national 
convention  in  1931. 

He  is  the  immediate  past  president  of 
the  .Advertising  Club  of  New  York  and 
has  been  a  leader  in  advertising  club 
work  since  he  headed  the  On-to-Dallas 
committee  of  the  Advertising  Club,  of 
Chicago  in  1910. 

Walter  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Nrzvs  and  chairman  of 
the  board,  said  in  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  that  the  hoard  wished  in  this  way 
to  give  recognition  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Hodges  as  general  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  of  the  international  ad¬ 
vertising  convention  in  Berlin  this  year. 


N.  Y.  MIRROR  IN  NEW  PLANT 


All  But  Three  Press  Units  Moved  to 
New  West  45th  St.  Building 

The  editorial,  circulation  and  a  large 
part  of  the  mechanical  departments  of  the 
.Vi’TO  York  Daily  Mirror  were  moved, 
Nov.  16,  from  the  old  downtown  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  tabloid  to  its  new  build¬ 
ing  in  West  4.^th  St.,  between  Second  and 
Third  Avenues.  With  this  move  only 
three  units  of  presses  and  a  stereotype 
plant  remain  in  the  old  building.  These 
are  used  to  print  late  editions  of  the 
Mirror. 

Although  the  tabloid  is  operating  every¬ 
thing  but  this  section  of  its  mechanical 
equipment  from  the  uptown  plant,  A.  J. 
Kohler,  publisher,  said  there  will  be  no 
formal  opening  of  the  new  quarters  for 
another  few  weeks,  as  some  work  still 
remains  to  he  done  before  the  Mirror 
is  completely  settled.  Several  innova¬ 
tions  in  mechanical  operation  and  a  new 
copy  handling  system  in  the  city  room  are 
being  tried  out,  he  said. 


KANKAKEE  PAPER  APPOINTS 

Inland  Newspaper  Representatives, 
Inc.,  have  been  appointed  national  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
publican  effective  Nov.  1. 


to 

ADVERTISE 

for 

UNUSUAL  RESULTS 

IF  YOU  want  your  advertising  to  achieve  unusual 
results,  look  for  markets  with  these  two 
attributes: 

1^  Cities  with  a  predominating  percentage  of  single 
•  and  double  type  housing  units.  Their  owners 
and  tenants  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living. 

2  Newspapers  with  a  strong  home-delivered  circu- 
•  lation.  Home-delivered  circulation  is  the  very 
essence  of  advertising  value. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  is  such  a  city  and  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  is  such  a  newspaper. 

The  most  comprehensive  survey  ever  made  of  Columbus 
has  just  been  completed.  It  was  made  by  the  Columbus 
Real  Estate  Board  and  the  results  published  on  Sep¬ 
tember  l.'ith  disclosed  that  of  all  the  housing  units 
ill  Columbus  .  .  . 


57  Per  Cent  are  Single  Houses 
23  Per  Cent  are  Double  Houses 


These  two  highest-type  dwellings  constitute  80%  of 
all  the  housing  units  in  Columbus  and  its  immediate 
subiu-bs. 

Today  the  Columbus  Dispatch  offers  more  than  78% 
coverage  of  all  the  occupied  dwellings  in  Columbus. 

80%  of  the  Dispatch  total  city  circulation  is  delivered 
right  to  the  homes  of  the  people  by  carrier. 

If  you  are  not  now  in  the  Columbus  Market,  make 
it  your  first  choice  for  1930. 


OHIO'S  GREATEST 


HOME  DAILY 


Circulation  125^513  Daily 
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UNIFORM  PLAN  FOR  AUDITING  WEEKLY 
CIRCULATIONS  ADOPTED  AT  MEETING 


Goal  of  Progressive  Leaders  in  Small  Paper  Field  Realized  at 
C  onference  in  New  York  With  Country  Committee  of 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 


A  UNIFORM  plan  for  auditing  the 
circulations  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  on  a  basis  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion,  was  adopted  this  week  at  a  two-day 
conference  of  representatives  of  the 
weekly  press  associations  with  the  Coun¬ 
try  Newspaper  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

As  a  result,  it  is  expected  that  auditing 
bureaus  will  soon  be  operating  in  a 
dozen  or  more  states  containing  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  cent  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation,  and  that  within 
another  year  there  will  be  2000  or  more 
weeklies  able  to  furnish  audited  reports 
of  their  circulations  whereas  now  not 
more  than  2(X)  or  250  have  been  audited. 

Two  secondary  results  are  foreseen: 
first,  that  small-town  publishers  will 
obtain  more  complete  information  on  their 
own  circulations  than  they  have  ever  had 
before,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  put 
their  collections  on  a  better  basis ;  second, 
that  national  advertisers  in  increased 
numbers  will  use  the  weeklies  in  their 
campaigns. 

First  steps  toward  a  nation-wide  audit¬ 
ing  of  weekly  newspapers  have  already 
been  taken.  In  New  York  and  Nebraska 
auditing  systems  have  been  in  operation 
nearly  two  years  under  the  auspices  of 
state  press  associations,  and  a  few 
weeklies  have  been  audited  in  other  states, 
but  in  most  places  plans  have  been  held 
up  awaiting  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system  for  the  whole  nation.  Action  at 
this  week’s  meeting  now  makes  it 
possible  to  proceed. 

Among  the  states  where  early  action 
in  the  matter  is  expected  are:  Colorado, 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Minne¬ 
sota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Texas, 
and  Virginia.  In  many  of  these  states 
committees  of  weekly  editors  are  already 
in  existence  to  consider  the  question. 

This  week’s  meeting  was  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  -American  Association  of 
-Advertising  Agencies  in  the  Graybar 
Building,  New  York  City.  Newspaper 
representatives  attending  were: 

Ole  Buck,  field  secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  Presss  Association  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  named  to  deal  with 
the  auditing  problem  by  the  Newspaper 
Association  Managers,  Inc.,  which  is  the 
national  organization  of  the  field  secre¬ 
taries  of  state  press  asstKiations. 

Herman  Roe.  of  Northfield,  Minn., 
field  director  of  the  National  Editorial 
.Ass(x:iation. 

Fay  Parsons,  president,  and  Jay  W. 
Shaw,  field  secretary,  of  the  New  York 
Press  Association. 

Sam  Haislet,  field  secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  Press  .Association. 

H.  E.  C.  Rowe,  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  .Association. 


George  A.  Riley,  vice-president  of  the 
-American  Press  Association,  publishers’ 
representatives  for  a  large  group  of 
weekly  new’spapers- 

James  C.  Latimer,  secretary  of  the 
\’irginia  Press  Association- 

The  Country  Newspaper  Committee  of 
the  A-A-A.A-  was  represented  by  the 
chairman  of  its  eastern  division,  L-  S. 
Kelly  of  the  H.  K-  McCann  Company, 
New  York;  also  by  Frank  Lawrence  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
New  York;  and  E.  H.  Cummings  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New 
York,  acting  in  place  of  Richard  Dunne 
of  the  same  company,  who  was  unable  to 
attend.  Chicago  and  Detroit  members 
of  the  committee  have  been  or  will  be 
consulted  separately. 

The  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Buck 
was  named  by  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers,  Inc.,  at  a  meeting  in 
Tacoma  last  August.  The  aid  of  the 
.A..A.A.A.  committee  was  sought  to 
determine  upon  a  standard  which  would 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  agencies. 

The  plan  finally  adopted,  according  to 
Mr.  Kelly,  combines  the  best  features  of 
both  the  New  York  and  Nebraska  plans. 
It  calls  for  the  setting  up  of  audit  bureaus 
in  the  individual  states  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  state  press  associations,  and 
the  permanent  employment  of  trained  au¬ 
ditors.  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers,  Inc.,  will  provide  the  national  ma¬ 
chinery  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
standard  audit  operations  throughout  the 
various  states. 

Fiach  newspaper  which  accepts  the  plan 
will  be  audited  each  year  at  its  own  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  auditor’s  report  will  be 
published  in  a  standardized  form.  Later 
it  is  hoped  to  have  uniform  marketing 
information  about  the  newspaper’s  terri¬ 
tory  published  with  the  audit. 

The  committee  suggested  that  publish¬ 
ers  prepare  regular  reports  themselves  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  followed  in  New 
York  state,  but  this  was  not  required, 
the  auditor’s  survey  being  considered 
sufficient. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  practices  of  the 
-A.B.C.  are  to  l>e  followed,  the  A. A. A. A. 
committee  hoping  ultimately  to  have  the 
auditing  of  the  weeklies  done  by  the 
A.B.C.  At  present  it  was  felt  that  the 
records  of  most  weekly  newspapers  were 
not  in  form  to  meet  the  A.B.C.  require¬ 
ments. 


CITY  PUBLISHERS  REORGANIZE 

The  Pittsburgh  New.spaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  -Association  was  recently  reorganized 
and  now  meets  regularly  every  two  weeks. 
Members  are  the  Pittshurqh  Post  Ga¬ 
zette.  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Ralph  Nicholson, 
assistant  business  manager  of  the  Press, 
is  secretary  of  the  organization. 


TTie  ‘Publisher’s  PuildingProblem 


INTtltW-ISt  JOURNAL- MiUMONT- 


y  his  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Arclntects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


FIRST  RADIO  PERMITS  ISSUED 


KOP  at  San  Francisco  and  WJN  on 
Long  Island  to  Handle  News 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Washinoton,  L.  C.,  Nov.  21. — Licenses 
have  been  issued  by  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  to  Press  Wireless,  Inc., 
granting  the  latter  permission  to  operate 
the  fir.st  two  of  the  proposed  chain  of 
short  wave  radio  stations  to  be  u.sed  by 
the  organization  in  the  dissemination  of 
news  matter. 

The  new  stations  are  KOP  at  San 
Frapcisco  and  WJN  at  Little  Neck,  Long 
Island.  The  San  Francisco  station  was 
erected  under  a  construction  permit  au¬ 
thorizing  a  station  of  7340  and  15730 
kilocycles  and  1.50  to  5000  watts  of 
power.  The  Little  Neck  station  has  been 
authorized  to  use  7820,  15640,  7370,  and 
15610  kilocycles  and  from  1,000  to  5,000 
watts  of  power. 

Under  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
commission  a  license  to  operate  a  station 
is  not  given  the  applicant  until  the  sta¬ 
tion  authorized  is  built,  and  ready  for 
operation  and  approved  by  inspectors  for 
the  commission. 

The  Press  Wireless  organization  is 
capitalized  at  §1,000,000,  and  is  headed 
by  Rufus  Pier.son  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
It  is  its  purpose  to  communicate  news 
matter  exclusively,  as  a  public  service 
corporation,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
press. 


PLANNING  MORNING  EDITION 

The  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times 
Publi.shing  Company  is  launching  a 
morning  edition,  the  Tyler  Morning 
Telegraph.  Carl  L.  Estes,  who  has  been 
associate  editor  of  the  Courier-Times, 
becomes  editor  of  the  morning  paper, 
which  absorbs  the  Weekly  Courier. 
W’alter  Holbrook,  former  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  is  night 
editor  of  the  Morning  Telegraph.  T.  B. 
Butler  is  manager  of  the  publishing 
company. 


POSED  AS  “BUMS”  TO 
SPOT  ELECTION  FRAUDS 

Cleveland  Pres*  Men  Slept  in  “Flop 
Houtei’*  and  Received  Flasks 
of  Liquor  for  Their 
Votes 


Reporters  for  the  Cliri'cland  Press, 
election  day,  Nov.  5,  unearthed  rather 
cheap  vote  buying  in  what  is  known  as 
the  old  "Haymarket  District”  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  represented  in  the  city  council  by 
"Jimmie”  McGinty.  These  reporters 
posed  as  bums  and  engaged  quarters  in 
cheap  “flop  hou.ses”  in  the  neighborhood. 

According  to  the  Press  reporters 
votes  were  freely  bought  in  the  shadow 
of  a  voting  booth  guarded  by  a  police¬ 
man  for  a  quarter  and  a  half  pint  of 
bad  whiskey  a  vote.  Two  of  the  re¬ 
porters  voted  and  each  received  a 
quarter  and  a  half  pint  of  bad  liquor. 

The  election  stunt  was  cleverly 
planned  and  executed  and  caused  much 
comment  in  political  circles.  Council¬ 
man  McGinty  represents  the  ward  in 
which  the  §75,000,000  new  union  railway 
terminal  station  and  banks,  department 
stores  and  other  big  business  firms  are 
located. 

The  reporters  were  Harding  S.  Crist 
and  Fred  Allhoff,  who  told  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  special  stories. 

The  alleged  crooked  election  proceed¬ 
ings  were  also  witnessed  by  James  P. 
Kirby,  special  writer  for  the  Press;  Max 
B.  Cook,  Fred  N.  Cochran,  and  a  staff 
photographer  for  the  Press. 

The  exposure  of  vote  buying  may  re¬ 
sult  in  a  special  investigation. 


RAN  “NO  HUNTING”  ADS 

Shooting  of  considerable  cattle  _  by 
over-enthusiastic  hunters  in  previous 
years,  resulted  in  the  insertion  of  nearly  a 
half  column  of  "No  Hunting”  notices  in 
the  Springfield  (O)  Daily  Neu’s  on 
Nov.  15,  the  opening  day  for  rabbits  in 
Ohio. 


Wood  Dry  Mats 
Assure  Better  Printing 

JUDGE  the  beautiful  printing 
^  qualities  of  the  plates  cast  from 
Wood  Dry  Mats,  examine  the  half-tone 
reproductions  and  the  clarity  of  the 
printing  of  the  small  t5q3e  used  in  the 
market  pages.  Nothing  appeals  more 
to  the  advertiser  than  does  the  t3qx)- 
graphical  excellence  of  his  printed  copy 
and  nothing  has  more  appeal  to  the 
Newspaper  than  to  satisfy  the  national 
advertiser.  TTie  Wood  mat  invariably 
makes  for  better  printing. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

STULWATER.  N.Y. 


Moistening 

Equipment 


Scorchers 


IWOOD 

DRY 


ALWAYS  UNIFORH 


Cork  and  Felt 
Molding  Blankets 


No.  64  Parting  Powder 


FOR  EXAMPLE! 

Ninety-Nine  Accounts 

Handled  by  sixteen  agencies  invested  $87,065,000  in  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  during  1928. 

Each  of  these  sixteen  agencies  placed  more  than  two  millions  of 
dollars  in  national  newspaper  space  last  year. 

Their  names  are  known  to  every  newspaper  advertising  and  business 
manager.  They  are  the  ones  who  paid  the  newspapers  more  than 
52  cents  of  every  dollar  which  newspapers  received  from  known 
newspaper  appropriations  last  year. 

These  agencies  are  surely  folks  worth  knowing  and  Editor  Pub- 
Usher  knows  them — reaches  15  of  them  52  times  a  year  telling  them 
week  after  week  all  there  is  to  know  about  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  telling  them  nothing  else. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  newspaper  publishers  cannot  'go  in  to 
see"'  these  agencies  when  they  see  Editor  Publisher.  More 
than  200  of  leading  newspaper  publishers  do  "go  the  route'"  with 
Editor  Publisher  because  they  cash  in  regularly  on  the  welcome 
which  these  agencies  extend  to  Editor  Publisher. 

Tell  your  story  tersely  and  come  along  with  Editor  Publisher 
to  these  fifteen  giant  friends  of  newspaper  advertising  and  while  you 
are  at  it  your  story  will  go  also  to  most  of  the  168  other  agencies  who 
place  smaller  known  total  appropriations  in  newspapers. 

Editor  Publisher  knows  the  way  "in"  to  those  who  pay  "out" 
for  newspaper  advertising — come  on  along. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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AGENCIES,  PUBLISHERS 
AIDING  HOSPITALS 


Stanley  Resor  Head  of  New  York 
Committee  Which  Will  Take 
Part  in  Drive  for 
$1,000,000 

j  - 

Members  t)f  a  committee  representing 
the  advertising  and  publishing  interests 
of  New  York  City  will  take  part  in  a 
campaign  for  $1,IMX).(XKI  for  the  United 
Hospital  Fund,  Uec.  2  to  15.  The  fund 
is  to  help  meet  deficits  resulting  from 
the  treatment  of  sick  p<K)r  in  59  member 
hospitals. 

The  committee  is  headed  by  Stanley 
Resor,  president  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  who  represents  the  advertising 
agencies.  ( )ther  members  are :  Kerwin 
H.  Fulton,  General  Outdixir  Advertising 
Company,  representative  of  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  ;  Gilbert  Hodges,  the  New 
York  Sun,  for  the  newspaper  publishers; 
Cornelius  Kelly,  of  the  Kelly-Smith 
Company,  for  the  publishers'  representa¬ 
tives;  Stanley  Latshaw,  Butterick  Pub¬ 
lishing  (,'ompany,  for  the  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers;  Malcolm  Muir,  McGraw  Hill 
Publishing  Company,  for  the  business 
Journals. 

Cooperating  with  the  Adv'ertising  and 
Publishers’  Committee  are:  E.  .Xhrens, 
.\hrens  Publishing  Company;  George  J. 
.\uer.  Herald  Tribune;  Paul  Block, 
Brooklyn  Standard  I’num;  J.  F.  Bres- 
nahan.  World;  Harry  Brown,  New 
York  lii'enifUf  Post;  L.  Ames  Brown, 
l^)rd  &  Thomas  and  Logan;  Benjamin 
T.  Butterworth,  New  York  Times;  H. 
H.  Charles,  Cliarles  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice  ;  K.  P.  Clayberger,  Calkins  & 
Holden ;  W.  P.  Colton,  Wendell  P. 
Colton  Co.;  David  G.  Evans,  Evans,  Kip 
&  Hackett,  Inc.;  Walter  Drey,  B.  C. 
Forlx:s  Co.;  J.  K.  Fraser,  The  Blackman 
Co. ;  H.  S.  Gardner,  Gardner  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.;  Joseph  Hanff,  Hanff-Matz- 
ger,  Inc. ;  George  E.  Harris,  Uauchy 
Co.;  John  H.  Hawley,  Hawley  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  Inc.;  K.  C.  Holliss,  the  Daily 
Nervs;  Winthrop  Hoyt.  Charles  W. 
Hoyt;  William  H.  Johns.  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstinc  &  Osborn;  A.  J.  Kobler,  Daily 
Mirror;  Cyril  E.  Kissane,  Wall  Street 
Journal;  H.  E.  Lesan,  H.  E.  Lesan  ad¬ 
vertising  agency;  T.  I).  MacGregor, 
Edwin  Bird  Wilson.  Inc.;  H.  K.  Mc¬ 
Cann,  H.  K.  McCann  Co.;  Howard 
Meyers,  National  Trade  Journals,  Inc.; 
.\rthur  J.  Picard,  Picard,  Bradner  & 
Brown ;  Frank  James  Reynolds,  Albert 
Frank  &  Co. ;  Philip  Ritter,  Philip  Rit¬ 
ter  Co.,  Inc. ;  Raymond  Rubicam.  \’oung 
&  Rubicam;  J.  I.  Romer,  Printer’s  Ink; 
Victor  F.  Ridder,  Staat.s-Zeitunq ;  George 
C.  Sherman.  George  C.  Sherman  Co. ; 
Frank  G.  Smith,  Smith,  Sturgis  & 
Moore.  Inc. ;  Martin  H.  Weyrauch,  New 
York  livening  Graf'hic. 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  Nett'  York  Hmeri- 
ean;  D.  L.  Hedges.  Good  Housekeeping; 
John  X.  Harman,  Brooklyn  Daily  Times; 
Harry  Dwight  Smith,  Erickson  Co. ; 
Philips  Wyman,  MeCall’s;  .Mfred  G. 
Mayo,  Crowell  Publishing  Co.;  Fred 
Stone.  Reviezi'  of  Rezneti’s;  John  Hanra- 
han.  The  New  Yorker;  I.  M.  Cecil.  Cecil. 
Warwick  &  Cecil ;  H.  B.  I^-Quate, 
Churchill-Hall.  Inc.;  Harry  C.  Michaels, 
Michaels  &  Heath,  Inc.;  Frank  Presbrey, 
Frank  Presbrey  Co. 


Bigelow  Agency  Appointed 

The  Cling  Surface  Company  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  manufacturers  of  “Cling- 
Surface”  belt  preservative,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Burton  Bigelow,  Inc.  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  the  same  city  to  direct 
their  advertising.  R.  A.  Peckham,  re¬ 
cently  advertising  manager  of  Wm.  A. 
Rogers,  Inc..  Silverware,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  has  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
Bigelow,  Inc.,  as  account  executive. 


My-T-Fine  Account  To  Wales 

The  My-T-Fine  Corporation  of 
Brookhm.  formerly  the  D  &  C  company, 
has  appointed  Wales  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc.,  to  handle  its  advertising.  My- 
T-Fine  Chocolate  Dessert  and  D  &  C 
Lemon  Pie  are  to  be  advertised  in 
women’s  magazines  and  newspapers. 
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Grover  Company  Appointed 

The  Surface  Combustion  Company,  of 
Toledo,  O.,  has  appointed  the  William 
J.  Grover  Company,  of  Lima,  O.,  to 
direct  its  advertising,  beginning  Jan.  1. 
This  includes  the  advertising  of  the  Web¬ 
ster  Engineering  Company,  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  and  the  Mantel  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  both  of  which 
are  associated  with  the  Surface  Combus¬ 
tion  Company. 


Joins  Botsford-Constantine 

Chet  Crank  has  resigned  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Smith  &  Ferris  Advertising 
Agency,  Lf)S  .Angeles,  with  which  he  has 
been  associated  for  15  years,  to  become 
vice-president  of  Botsford-Constantine 
Company  and  manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  unit  of  that  organization.  Offices 
have  been  opened  in  the  Union  Insurance 
building.  Other  offices  are  maintained 
in  Portland,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 


Radio  Account  In  Dailies 

Ihe  Thcod()re  E.  Ash  Advertising 
Agency  of  Philadelphia  is  placing  copy 
for  the  Johnsonburg  Radio  Corporation- 
super-tested  radio  tubes.  Newspapers  are 
being  used. 


E.  W.  Rose  Named  Copy  Chief 

Edward  W.  Rose  has  joined  the  staff 
of  R.  J.  A.  McLoughlin  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  as 
executive  vice-president  in  charge  of 
copy  and  layout. 


Planning  Newspaper  Copy 

The  Clark  Collard  Company,  30 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  will 
use  newspapers,  direct  mail  and  business 
papers  for  the  advertising  of  the  Citro- 
Nesia  company,  Chicago,  manufacturers 
of  citrate  of  magnesia,  a  new  account. 


Touzalin  Agency  Moves 

The  Charles  H.  Touzalin  advertising 
agency,  Chicago,  has  moved  to  larger 
quarters  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Union 
Trust  building,  7  South  Dearborn  street, 
in  which  it  has  been  located. 


Stern  Recovering 

Norman  Stern,  San  Francisco  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Johnson  Ayers  Agency,  is 
recovering  in  an  Oakland,  Cal.,  hospital 
from  injuries  received  in  an  attomobile 
wreck  early  in  November. 


Walsh  With  Mogensen 

J.  D.  Walsh,  formerly  of  the  Lynn 
Ellis  Agency,  has  joined  the  San  Fran- 
ci.sco  office  of  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co., 
as  contact  man.  Roland  R.  Aveson, 
formerly  of  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City,  Deseret  News,  is 
now  associated  with  Mogensen’s  San 
Francisco  office. 


Making  Marketing  Survey 

Dr.  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  New  York,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  research  department  of  the  H. 
K.  McCann  .Advertising  Company,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  Colorado  Associa¬ 
tion  to  make  a  survey  of  agricultural  co¬ 
operative  marketing  in  Colorado. 


Complete  protec¬ 
tion  on  all  news- 

V  pictures . .  .  without 
any  special  assess¬ 
ments  whatsoever. 


NEA  Service,  Inc*, 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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NEW  DENVER  AGENCY 

Incorporation  of  the  Cusack-White 
Company,  a  new  Denver  advertising 
firm,  was  recently  announced.  Christo¬ 
pher  F.  Cusack  is  president.  Other  in¬ 
corporators  are  Frank  A.  White,  Jo¬ 
seph  Emerson  Smith  and  Leta  A.  Arnold. 
\\  hite,  former  head  of  the  Orpheum 
Circuit  publicity  department  and  for  the 
last  five  years  vice-president  of  the  Con¬ 
ner  Agency,  is  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  new  company.  Smith  is  a 
veteran  newspaper  and  advertising  man. 
Cusack  has  operated  his  own  advertising 
agency  for  three  years. 


Adds  Travel  Specializt 

Frederick  E.  Garlick.  formerly  with 
the  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  and  prior 
to  that,  assistant  general  passenger  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company, 
Ltd.  in  charge  of  advertising,  and  new 
business  development,  has  joined  the 
Wales  .Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  to 
specialize  in  travel  advertising. 


Chicago  Agency  Named 

The  Porter-Eastman-Byrne  Company, 
222  West  Adams  street,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  the  Channer  Securities  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  the  Jel  Sert  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  food  products.  Newspapers, 
business  publications  and  direct  mail  will 
be  used  on  the  latter  account. 


Goin  With  Kenyon  Sc.  Eckhardt 

Roy  rK)in.  formerly  assistant  director 
of  the  Gardner  Advertising  Agency,  St. 
I>ouis,  has  joined  the  art  department  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency. 


A.A.A.A.  Name*  Blakemore 

The  .American  Association^  of  Adver¬ 
tising  .Agencies  has  appointed  Paul 
Blakemore,  president  of  Coolidge  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Des  Moines,  _Ia.,  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  its  Committee  on 
.Agricultural  Press. 
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Ha*  Leather  Account 

The  .Amity  Leather  Products  Company, 
of  West  Bend,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of 
pocketbooks,  bill  folds,  purses  and  hand¬ 
bags,  have  placed  their  account  with 
Klau-Yan  Pieterson-Dunlap-Younggreen, 
Inc.,  Milwaukee. 


Injured  In  Hunting  Accident 

Fred  B.  Meyer  of  the  Meyer  and 
Kurz  Advertising  Agency,  St.  Louis,  is 
recovering  from  a  wound  in  the  left 
foot  suffered  while  hunting  quail  with 
a  companion.  His  companion’s  shotgun 
was  discharged  accidentally  as  a  covey 
of  quail  was  flushed. 


U.  S.  Leather  Name*  Agency 

The  United  States  Leather  Company, 
of  New  York,  has  appointed  the  Unit^ 
Advertising  .Agency,  New  York  City,  to 
handle  its  advertising  account. 


Highfield  With  Albert  Frank 

Otto  Highfield,  recently  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  the  George  L.  Dyer  Com¬ 
pany,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co. 


Ca*ey  Change*  Agency 

Daniel  V.  Casey,  formerly  director  of 
copy  for  the  Charles  Daniel  Frey  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  has  joined  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Cornell  Appointed 

Effective  Feb.  1.  the  advertising  ac¬ 
count  of  Community  Plate  and  Tudor 
Plate  will  be  handled  by  the  Paul  Cornell 
Company,  Inc.,  28  West  44th  street. 
New  York. 


New  Murray  &  Coe  Client* 

The  Murray  &  Coe  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston 
.Advertising  agency,  has  tvvo  new  ac- 
ctmnts,  Carol  Brown,  Irish  woolen 
goods  importer  and  the  Orthomec  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  England,  both  in  Boston. 


The 

Archineer 


Don^t  let  well  enough  alone 

■V/" OU  may  be  doing  the  best  you  can  with  what 
you  have — but  is  that  enough? 

Many  newspaper  plants  were  built  before  the  im¬ 
portance  of  plant  layout  was  recognized,  and  some 
of  them  are  still  working  under  this  handicap. 

We  have  already  helped  a  number  of  them  regain 
their  freedom  by  rearrangement  oT  buildings  and 
equipment  and  have  built  efficient  new  plants  for 
others.  In  all  of  these,  speed  of  production  has 
gone  up  and  cost  down. 

May  we  discuss  with  you  the  possibility  of  similar 
improvements  in  your  plant? 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

PRODUCTION  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRU Cl  ION 
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STOCK  CRASH  A  TEST 
FOR  HNANCIAL  COPY 


But  Good  Advertising  Has  Nothing 
to  Fear  from  the  New  Order, 

A.  E.  Bryson  Tells  Chicago 
Group 


A.  E.  Bryson,  president  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Advertisers’  Association  and  vice- 
president  of  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.,  told 
the  Chicago  branch  of  the  association 
that  market  conditions  of  today  present 
the  most  severe  test  financial  advertising 
has  ever  faced. 

“Its  merits  must  be  sold  within  the  or¬ 
ganization  with  which  you  men  are  con¬ 
nected,”  he  said.  “Bankers,  who  are  nec¬ 
essarily  conservative,  do  not  look  with  as 
much  favor  on  advertising  as  does  the 
mercantile  world  and  it  is  up  to  you  to 
dispel  this  idea. 

“Sell  your  inside  organization,  know 
your  ‘goods,’  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
public  wants  and  interpret  these  wants  in 
terms  of  your  product.  Only  in  this  way 
can  financial  advertising  produce  its 
greatest  effort  in  raising  the  standards  of 
living.” 

Mr.  Bryson  declared  that  in  the  easy- 
spending  era  which  culminated  in  the 
recent  stock  market  crash,  unsound  prac¬ 
tices  developed  from  which  advertising 
was  not  immune.  Business  is  destined 
now  to  settle  down  to  a  more  solid  basis, 
be  said,  and  every  branch  of  business  will 
be  scrutinized  more  carefully  than  before. 
Advertising,  although  a  recognized  major 
division  of  business,  w'ill  be  examined  and 
must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits,  he 
pointed  out. 

“Good  advertising  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  new  order,”  he  said,  “but  it 
must  be  good.  And  every  advertising 
man,  financial  or  otherwise,  will  do  well 
to  employ  all  the  agencies  available  to 
him  for  doing  a  better,  nK>re  efficient 
job." 


New  Frankel  Clients 

The  S.  W.  Frankel  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  has  been  named  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  the  following  com¬ 
panies  :  The  Gallery  of  P.  Jackson 
Higgs,  fine  art  dealers.  New  York; 
Frank  Partridge,  Inc.,  antique  furniture 
dealers,  of  New  York  and  London; 
Montillor  Brothers,  dealers  in  Spanish 
antiques  exclusively,  of  New  York, 
Palm  Beach,  and  Barcelona;  Schultheis 
Galleries,  fine  art  dealers,  of  New  York; 
and  White,  Allom  &  Co.,  interior 
decorators,  of  New  York  and  London. 


MeJunkin  Addresses  Canners 

William  D.  MeJunkin,  president  of 
the  MeJunkin  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  said  advertising  must  be  con¬ 
sistent  and  steatly,  as  well  as  attractive, 
in  an  address  at  the  Wisconsin  Canners’ 
Association  convention  Nov.  13  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Qiarles  L.  Searcy  and  Joseph 
H.  Finn,  also  of  the  MeJunkin  agency 
were  among  the  other  speakers. 


Hubbell  Absorbs  Wolavar 

The  Hubbell  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  of  Cleveland,  has  taken  over  the 
E.  D.  Wolavar  Company,  an  agency 
established  in  1922,  with  offices  in  the 
Union  Trust  Company.  E.  D.  Wolavar 
has  been  its  head. 


Warner  Joins  Bloch 

Rol)ert  H.  W'arner  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  .'\dolph  L.  Bloch  Advertising 
company  of  Portland,  Ore.,  where  he 
will  have  charge  of  production.  Mr. 
Warner  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  school  of  journalism  and 
advertising. 


New  Presbrey  Client 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  Continental  Mortgage 
Guarantee  Company. 

Homer  McKee  III 

Homer  McKee  of  the  Homer  McKee 
.Advertising  Company,  Chicago  and 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  confined  to  his  home 
with  an  attack  of  the  flu. 


DAILY  ADDS  “STYLIST” 

Miss  Cleo  M.  Hurley,  who  has  had 
many  years  experience  as  a  fashion 
writer,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News  as 
“official  stylist.”  Her  articles  occupy  a 
column  daily  and  on  Sunday  a  full  page 
illustrated  w'ith  cuts  of  women’s  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  from  local  stores.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  living  models  are  made  by 
W.  L.  Shrigley,  staff  photographer,  in 
the  News  studio. 


RADIO  ESSAY  CONTEST 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  is  offer¬ 
ing  40  radio  sets  whose  total  value  is 
put  at  more  than  §8,000  as  prizes  in  a 
letter  contest  on  the  subject,  “What  has 
been  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind 
from  the  invention  of  the  radio,  and 
why?”  Letters  are  limited  to  100  words 
and  entries  must  be  .submitted  by  Dec.  6 
to  be  eligible  for  the  awards.  Prizes  will 
be  awarded  in  time  for  the  radios  to  be  in 
the  winners’  homes  by  Christmas. 


NEW  SERIALS  ANNOUNCED 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Newspapers 
Syndicate  is  releasing  two  new  serials — 
“Custom  Built”  by  Sidney  Herschel 
Small,  daily  serial  to  begin  Dec.  9,  and 
“The  Chilmark  Lunette”  by  Martha 
Haven,  Sunday  serial,  to  begin  Dec.  15. 


AD  TIPS 


N.  W,  Ayer  k  Son,  Washinfrton  S<|iinre,  Phila- 
flelphia.  IMaelnff  (Mi-inch  double  column,  twice 
a  week  for  three  weeks  with  newspapers  gene* 
rally  for  U.  ,1.  Ueynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Camel  ' 
Cijrarettea.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Joseph  £.  Baer,  Inc.,  171  Madison  avenue, 
Xew  York  City.  I'lacintt  advertising  for  G.  M. 
l*oix,  Inc.,  A.  1*.  Ilrnssiere,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

Buchen  Company,  2H  Kaxt  .lackson  Boulevard, 
('hicairo.  Ill,  SfH'ured  the  Ui'couiit  of  the  Burton* 
IMxie  <'or|M>ratlon.  Mattresses,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Cleveland  k  Shaw,  Inc..  20ri  East  42nd  street. 
New  York  Cit.v.  Se<*ure<l  the  acc^ount  of  Seeck 
&  Kaiie,  Inc.,  Pertussin,  New  York  City.  Also 
seciirefl  the  areount  of  Thus.  Leemini;  k  Co., 
Inc..  Baiinie  Benmie,  New  York  City. 

Diener  k  Dorskind,  Inc.,  303  West  42nd 
street.  New  York  City.  Secure<l  the  accounts 
of  Public  Service  Mills,  North  Bergen,  N.  J., 
and  Supra  Value  Mills,  North  Bergen,  N.  J, 
Doyle,  Kitchen  k  McCormick.  Inc.,  501  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Will  place  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  New  Haven  (Hewk  Company,  New 
Haven.  Conn. 

Erwin.  Wasey  k  Company.  844  Bush  street, 
Chicagfi.  111.,  and  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  Placing 
advertising  for  the  Schalk  Chemical  Company, 
Savaliriisli  paint  brush  cleaner,  I)oubIe-X  Floor 
Cleanser,  and  Hydro  Pura  Water  Softener.  Ixis 
Angeles,  ('ai.;  Pacific  Knitting  Mills  Company, 
Catalina  swim  suits.  Ixis  Angeles.  Cal.;  Golden 
Peacock.  Inc.,  cosmetics,  Paris,  Tenn. 

H.  C.  Goodwin,  Inc..  70  Exchange  street, 
Roi’hester.  N.  Y.  and  210  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York  City.  Placing  the  advertising  for  Alliefl 
Hriig  &  ('liemical  Company,  Velogen,  New  York 
City. 

Chai.  W.  Hoyt  Company,  11  East  30th  street. 
New  York  (’ity.  Placing  advertising  for  the 
Saratoga  State  Waters  Corporation,  Ilathorn  and 
Geyser  Waters.  Saratoga  Springs,  New  Y'ork. 

Kerr-McCarthy  Advertising  Service,  551  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York  (Mty.  Placing  orders  with 
newspap«*rs  in  various  sections  for  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Hotel  &  Railway,  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 

Keelor  k  Stites  Company,  1S20  W.  7th  street. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Reporte<l  placing  advertising 
for  the  Bachrach-Feld  Company.  American 
Beauty  Malt  Syrup.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Lay  Company,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  avenue, 
N«*w  York  City.  Have  secure<l  the  account  of 
Betteridge.  Inc.,  Jewelers.  New  Y'ork  City. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Company,  228  N.  La 
Salle  street.  Chicago,  HI.  Rep<irted  haring  se- 
cur<Kl  acf'ount  of  Hardinge  Brothers,  Inc.,  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Oil  Burners,  Chicago. 

McKee.  Homer  Company,  320  North  Meridian  ; 
Btre«*t.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  Rcporte<i  •h€s*>'!:^.»Re- 
curefi  account  of  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Menken  Advertising,  Inc.,  07  West  44th  street. 
New  York  City.  ReiMirte<i  having  secured  ac- 
<*ount  of  Artcraft  Silk  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Midland  Advertising  Agency,  111  East  4th 
street.  (Mncinnntl,  Ohio.  Rep4irte<l  having  se- 
cur«*«i  account  of  Burger  Bros.  Co.,  “Buckeye 
Malt  Pnxlucts,**  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Millis  Advertising  Company,  Peoples  Bank 
iMiilding.  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Se<Mired  a(‘count 
of  Natifuial  Macaroni  Manufacturing  Assn., 
BraidwfNHl,  HI. 

Peck  Advertising  Agency,  271  Madison  avenue. 
New  York  City.  Placing  orders  with  some  New 
York  City  newspapers  for  Stroliak  Lalwratories, 
Tyroma,  New  York  City. 

Herbert  D.  Senat,  l."20  Chestnut  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
various  sections  for  Frank  H.  Fleer  Corporation, 
chewing  gum,  Philadelphia. 

R.  D.  Wyly  Agency.  Inc.,  14th  k  K  streets, 
N.  W..  Washington,  H.  C.  Placing  advertising 
for  Maddux  Hotels,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ButTalo,  N.  Y., 
and  Orange,  W,  Va. 


NOKTHERX  OHIO 


men  are  eating  Criss-Cross 
Peach  Pie  this  week 


Men  eat  what  women  prepare.  And  what  women  pre¬ 
pare  depends  in  large  measure  on  what  they  read. 

The  sudden  popularity  of  Criss-Cross  Peach  Pie  in  Northern 
Ohio  can  be  laid  at  the  Plain  Dealer’s  door.  A  recipe,  printed 
on  one  of  last  week’s  food  pages,  did  the  work. 

If,  some  morning,  you  could  spend  a  few  minutes  back  stage 
in  Northern  Ohio  homes  you’d  be  surprised  to  see  how  expec¬ 
tantly  the  women  read  their  Plain  Dealers  —  and  how  eagerly 
they  accept  the  suggestions  they  find. 

A  new  food  —  a  tempting  beverage — a  new  dish  for  the  after¬ 
bridge  supper — a  r»ew  idea  in  cooking — quickly  becomes  the 
mode  in  Northern  Ohio  once  if  appears  in  the  Rain  Dealer. 

Any  day  of  the  week  y^ni’ll  find  at  least  three  pages  directed 
entirely  to  women  —  often  four — 
sometimes  five.  Saturdays,  the  Plain 
Dealer  food  page — with  its  cash  prize 
menu  contest — editorial  mervtron  of 
new  foods,  beverages,  household 
supplies  developed  by  manufacturers. 
And  aweekly  story  summarizing  a  per¬ 
sonal  visit  to  some  food  factory  by  the 
Plain  Dealer  shorae  economics  editor. 
All  of  it  of  real,  vital  interest  to  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  women  who  followthe 
Plain  Dealer  every  day  of  the  week. 
And  all  of  it  of  tremendous  value  to 
the  advertiser. 


M anufacturtrs,.  taUs  manatfn^  adv*rtisint  m*it 
havt  ttarntd  to  tte  CUvla*d  as  it  rtadly  is.  Nat  manly 
a  city — not  imst  a  nutil  shottint  ana.  But  out  sftkt 
gnat  distributing  ctntsrs  of  A  meriea.  Such  a  couoattioH 
is  confirmed  by  ths  "Atlas  of  Wholssala  Grocarias" 
issued  by  the  V.  S.  Dotartmant  of  Commarct.  This  atlas, 
based  on  chocking  tha  actual  obtratious  of  grocery 
distributors,  lists  bracticatly  all  of  the  territory 
helotB  as  being  logically  covered  from  Cleveland. 


I!¥  NORTHER!^  OHIO  THE  WOMEI^  READ 


"Jhe 


Clevelctiid  Plain  Dealer 


JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 
110  E.  42nd  Street.  N.  V.  C. 


JOSEPH  F.  KELLY  COMPANY.. 
o60  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  Ili. 


WOODWARD'  A  KEUiY 
Fino  Art,  Bldg..  DMroit,  MIeh. 
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CORRECTION 


Typographical  Error  in  Annual 
Mechanical  Survey  Caueed 
Omission  of  Goss  Press 
Listings 


An  unfortunate  typographical  error  oc¬ 
curred  in  Editor  &  Publish kr’s  annual 
mechanical  number  published  on  Oct  26 
which  we  now  wish  to  correct  by  these 
means.  Misreading  by  a  machine  oper¬ 
ator  of  a  keyed  letter  in  the  survey  of 
newspaper  mechanical  requirements  was 
responsible  for  the  erroneous  listing  of 
the  press-room  eejuipment  of  several 
newspapers.  The  compiler  of  the  table 
had  written  a  capital  “G”  opposite  these 
newspapers  to  indicate  that  their  equip¬ 
ment  was  manufactured  by  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company  of  Chicago. 
The  monotype  keyboard  operator  read 
the  “G”  as  “Cr,”  the  key  indicating  a 
Cranston  press.  The  error  does  not  run 
through  the  entire  table,  many  Goss 
presses  being  'correctly  listed,  and  many 
papers  lieing  correctly  shown  as  having 
Cranston  machines.  The  erroneous  list¬ 
ing,  which  is  deeply  regretted  by  Editor 
&  Publisher,  applies  to  the  following 
newspapers : 

Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen. 

Hollywood  (Cal.)  News. 

Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Record. 

Merced  (Cal.)  Sun-Star. 

Oxnard  ((3al.)  Courier. 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News. 

Porterville  (Cal.)  Recorder. 

Redding  (Cal.)  Searchlight. 

Redondo  (Cal.)  Breeze. 

Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union. 

Ventura  (Cal.)  County  Star-Post  & 
Democrat. 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Post 

Clinton  (Ill.)  Journal-Public. 

Dixon  (Ill.)  Telegraph. 

Nobleville  (Ind.)  Ledger. 

Portland  (Ind.)  Sun  &  Commercial 
Review. 

Rushville  (Ind.)  Republican. 

Rushville  (Ind.)  Telegram. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Tipton  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun. 

IVarsaw  (Ind.)  Times. 

tVarsaw  (Ind.)  Union. 

Caldwell  (Kan.)  Messenger  Sr  Nev’s. 

Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Ne7t’s  Sr  Herald. 

Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Katisan. 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital. 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 

Hopkinsville  (Ky.)  Ky.  News  Era. 

Mayfield  (Ky.)  Messenger. 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise. 

Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune. 

Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum. 

Jamestown  (N.D.)  Sun. 

Akron  (O.)  Times-Press. 

Bonding  Green  (O.)  Sentinel-Tribune. 

Celina  (O.)  Standard. 

Chillicothe  (O.)  News-.4dvertiser. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Commercial-Tribune. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Post. 

Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald. 

Dover  (O.)  Reporter. 

East  I  Aver  pool  (O.)  Review. 

Fremont  (O.)  News. 

Galion  (O.)  Inquirer. 

Hamilton  (O.)  Journal. 

lAma  (O.)  Gazette. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 

Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review. 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 

.Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune. 

Ambridge  (Pa.)  Citizen. 

Berwick  (Pn  )  Enterprise. 

ConncB.ndlJc  fPa.)  Nexos. 

Corry  (Pa  j  Journal. 

Easton  tPa.)  F.x press. 

Ea.tt  Stroudsburn  (Pa.)  Sun. 

Fllwoo't  Citv  (Pa.)  Pledger. 

Eric  (Pa.)  Times. 

Greenxdlle  (Pa.)  Record- Argus. 

Hazelton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker  & 
St  and  a  rd -S en  ti  nel. 

John.xtoxim  fPa.)  Tribune. 

iMn.sdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter. 

Ixmsford  fPa.)  Record. 

Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

I^banon  (Pa.)  News-Times. 


Mount  Carmel  (Pa.)  News. 

New  Castle  (Pa.)  News. 

New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 
Norristowti  (Pa.)  Timcs-Herald. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

Pottsvilie  (Pa.)  Journal. 

Reading  (Pa.)  Times. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian. 

Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald. 

Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald. 
Susquehanna  (Pa.)  Transcript. 
Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  News. 

Union foxiti  (Pa.)  A’ews-Standard. 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  &  [Re¬ 
porter. 

Wilkes  Barre  (Pa.)  Record. 

York  (Pa.)  Gazette  &  Mail. 

Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times. 

Columbia  (S.C.)  Record. 

Elorettcc  (S.C.)  News  Rexiew. 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Chronicle  Sr 
.’itaff-Nev's. 


PUBLISHER  AIDS  SCHOOL 

The  late  Burford  Hooke,  publisher  of 
the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader,  whose  will 
was  filed  for  probate  Nov.  19,  left 
$6ii0,000  of  his  estate  to  his  wife  and 
three  daughters.  On  their  deaths  it  will 
go  to  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
The  university  trust  is  to  be  known  as 
the  “Burford  Hooke  Trust”. 


FILM  EXPLOSION  FATAL 


Photographer  Killed  in  Salt  Lake 
City  Accident 

An  explosion  of  a  motion  picture  film 
at  the  Clawson  Film  Corporation  re¬ 
cently  resulted  in  the  death  of  Shirl 
Clawson,  motion  picture  photographer, 
damaged  the  plant  of  one  Salt  Lake 
newspaper,  the  Deseret  News,  and  wiped 
out  all  the  motion  picture  activities  of 
another,  the  Salt  Lxike  Tribune. 

The  corporation  had  its  plant  in  a 
rented  space  in  the  Deseret  News  build¬ 
ing,  and  was  working  on  special  prints 
of  “The  World  at  Your  Door,”  a 
picture  made  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
by  Stephen  N.  Moloney,  promotion  man- 
ager. 

Shirl  Clawson  lost  his  life  by  inhaling 
poison  gases.  His  brother,  Chester,  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  firm,  was  severely 
burned,  while  three  others  were  over¬ 
come  by  the  fumes.  The  damage  to  the 
Deseret  News  plant  was  slight.  The 
Tribune  lost  three  prints  and  the  nega¬ 
tive  of  its  picture. 

LABOR  PAPER  BROADCASTING 

The  .Memphis  Labor  Review'  will  begin 
Sunday  a  series  of  weekly  broadcasts 
over  WREC  at  Memphis,  Jake  Cohen, 
publisher,  announced  this  week. 


OKLAHOMA  GROUP  EXPANDS 


Chain  Organization  Adds  Weeklies  at 
Stigler 

The  East  Oklahoma  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  closed  a  deal  for  the  State 
Sentinel  and  the  Haskell  County  A^ews, 
weeklies,  of  Stigler,  Okla.  No  change 
in  personnel  has  been  announced. 

The  company  now  has  papers  located 
at  Vinita,  Tahlequah,  Stilwell,  Sallisaw, 
Vian,  Muldrow  and  Poteau. 

Gould  Moore,  president,  states  the 
company  plans  the  purchase  of  eight 
more  papers  before  Jan.  1.  Charles 
Frye  is  vice-president  of  the  chain  and 
is  editorial  director.  L.  N.  Nakdimen, 
F'ort  Smith,  Ark.,  banker,  is  treasurer 
and  honest  J.  Mendell,  secretary. 


SPURGEON  IN  HOSPITAL 

John  Spurgeon,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  more 
recently  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Fox 
Movietone  News,  is  seriously  ill  at  Law¬ 
rence  Hospital,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  major  operation.  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon  was  on  the  Next'  York  World  as 
city  editor  and  managing  editor  for  12 
years,  and  was  executive  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  I^cdger  for  several 
years  before  joining  the  Washington 
Post. 


The 

NEW  ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 
Helps  to  Increase  Farm  Profits 

The  farmer  who  feeds  his  crops  to  livestock  averages  a  better  profit  than 
does  the  farmer  who  sells  his  crops  in  their  natural  state. 

So  say  various  agricultural  authorities  who  have  studied  the  matter, 
and  the  ripe  experience  of  many  farmers  verifies  their  conclusions. 

This  condition  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  excellence  of  the 
marketing  system  built  up  by  the  meat  packing  industry,  and  typified  by 
Armour  and  Company. 

A  study  made  by  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  illustrates 
the  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  livestock  farmer.  In  the  six  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  advent  of  the  new  Armour  and  Company, 
the  corn  grown  by  the  Kansas  institution  has  averaged  a  market  value 
of  80..‘>  cents  per  bushel  when  sold  as  corn,  and  $1.17  a  bushel  when 
fed  to  livestock. 

Thus,  marketing  the  corn  through  the  packers  in  the  shape  of  meat 
increased  its  value  45%. 

There  are  other  distinct  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  farmer  who 
markets  his  output  through  Armour  and  Company. 

1.  He  has  a  daily  cash  market,  and  can  always  sell  what  he  has  to 
offer. 

2.  His  work  can  be  spread  over  the  year  instead  of  the  comparatively 
short  growing  and  harvesting  season. 

3.  He  is  less  at  the  mercy  of  weather,  for  immatured  or  damaged  crops 
can  be  fed  successfully,  even  when  they  cannot  be  marketed. 

Farmers  who  market  their  crops  in  the  form  of  livestock  have  a 
distinct  advantage  over  those  who  do  not  raise  livestock. 

ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 

F.  EDSON  WHITE,  PresiJent. 
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JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 
1878  1929 

The  royal  road  to  press  agentry  lies 
through  the  news  reporter's  beat, 
according  to  Selma  Robinson,  publicity 
director  for  the  Literary  Guild,  in  an 
article  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
ll'ntcr's  Digest. 

“Publicity  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
newspaper  training,”  she  writes.  “Every 
successful  press  agent  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  before  that  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter.  Publicity  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
similar  to  newspaper  work,  because  it 
is  a  profession  where  news  plays  an 
important  part  and  speed  and  accuracy 
are  essential.  Since  all  of  publicity  is 
designed  to  find  its  way  into  newspapers 
and  magazines  it  becomes  apparent  that 
one  should  have  some  preliminary  news¬ 
paper  e.xperience.” 

Miss  Robinson  finds  that  publicity  “is 
not  a  profession  that  should  be  entered 
without  long  and  painful  preparation. 
One  simply  can’t  decide  to  be  a  press 
agent  in  the  same  way  that  one  might  be 
a  ribbon  clerk.” 

But  to  compensate  for  this  “long  and 
painful  preparation”  there  are  many 
advantages  in  publicity  work.  Miss  Rob¬ 
inson  says.  “Most  publicity  jobs  pay 
very  well  in  comparison  with  new.spaper 
work — anywhere  from  $50  a  week  to 
$250,  with  even  more  to  be  earned  by 
experts.  One  publicity  director  I  know 
earns  $1,000  a  week.  The  star  of  the 
whole  lot.  Ivy  Lee,  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Corporation,  is  said  to  earn  $100,000  a 
year.” 

Writing  ability,  according  to  Miss 
Robinson,  is  only  about  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  requirements  for  publicity  work, 
because  “almost  any  one  who  can  speak 
decent  English  can  write  fairly  well. 
It  is  knowing  what  to  W'rite  and  where 
to  place  it  that  matters.”  In  fact.  Miss 
Robinson  believes  that  it  is  “far  more 
important”  to  have  “a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  among  newspaper  and  magazine 
editors  than  to  be  able  to  write  a  rhe¬ 
torical  sentence.” 

Here  is  Miss  Robinson’s  advice  to  all 
who  aspire  to  a  press  agent’s  job: 

“The  best  way  to  break  into  publicity 
is  to  'come  by  it  naturally.  Get  into 
newspaper  work  and  make  a  success  of 
it.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
before  you  have  been  doing  it  very  long 
some  one  will  offer  you  a  publicity  job 
and  then  it  is  up  to  you.” 

Then  Miss  Robinson  discusses  her 
technique  in  getting  free  space  each 
month  for  one  book  for  adults  and  three 
books  for  juveniles  selected  by  the 
Literary  Guild. 

She  says  that  her  “routine  publicity” 
consists  in  writing  a  two  or  three-page 
story  about  the  book  and  its  author,  and 
then  sending  it  to  “about  800  literary- 
editors. ”  But  that  is  not  all.  “If  the 
author  is  a  woman,”  Miss  Robinson  says, 
“there  is  a  woman’s  page  angle  to  be 
developed.  If  she  happens  also  to  be 
a  mother  so  much  the  better.  Then  if 
the  book  is  important  enough  there  must 
be  a  story  to  interest  the  city  editors, 
and  if  the  author  has  ‘picture  possibil¬ 
ities’  that  end  of  the  publicity  must  be 
worked  out  as  interestingly  as  possible. 

“The  case  of  ‘The  Magic  Island’  is  a 
graphic  example.  Besides  the  regular 
announcement  to  the  literary  editors  I 
wrote  a  pen  portrait  of  the  author,  who 
happened  to  be  a  truly  picturesque  per¬ 
son,  and  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Sea- 
brook  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
travels  to  Haiti  and  other  places  and 
who  saw  with  a  woman’s  eye  the  homely 
little  details  of  existence  that  a  mere 
man  might  overlook.  Mr.  Seabrook  had 
a  complete  album  of  unusual  Voodoo 
pictures  and  I  placed  these  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  syndicate  who  distributed  them  in 
full  page  rotogravure  sections ;  about 


the  time  of  publication  two  ignorant  farm 
hands  killed  a  wealthy  farmer  in  York, 
Pa.,  because  they  believed  him  to  be  a 
witch.  It  made  a  perfect  tie-up  for  the 
mystic  element  of  ‘The  Magic  Island’ 
and  Seabrook  gave  out  innumerable 
interviews  on  the  prevalence  of  Voodoo 
worshippers  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  more  primitive  countries.” 

But  there  was  still  more : 

“There  were,  of  course,  many  inter¬ 
views  arranged  for  columnists  and  many 
photographs  taken  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Seabrooks,  and  for  months  after¬ 
ward  the  publicity  continued  to  flow 
in."— E.  R.  E. 

N.  Y.  EDITORS  PRAISE 
JAILED  REPORTERS 

State  Group  Approve  Action  of 

Washington  Times  Men  at  Con¬ 
vention  in  Rochester  This 
Week 

A  resolution  approving  the  refusal 
of  the  three  Washington  Times  re¬ 
porters  to  reveal  their  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  in  the  paper’s  recent  speak¬ 
easy  inve.stigation  was  taken  by  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
at  their  quarterly  conference  in  the 
Hotel  Powers,  Rochester,  Nov.  18.  The 
resolution  was  introduced  hy  Dwight 
Marvin,  Troy  Record,  and  seconded  by- 
Harry  G.  Stutz,  Ithaca  J oumal-Neu’s. 

The  text  of  the  resolution,  addressed 
to  John  E.  Nevin,  Jr.,  Gorman  M.  Hen¬ 
dricks  and  Linton  Burkett,  follows : 

“The  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  in  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing  assembled  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  Nov.  18,  voted  unanimously  to 
extend  to  you  its  sympathy  and  approval 
for  your  willingness  to  submit  to  im¬ 
prisonment  rather  than  to  disclose  the 
source  of  news  obtained  in  confidence. 
Your  action  bravely  upholds  a  tradition 
of  your  newspaper  making  which  is 
based  on  sound  ethics.” 

The  resolution  was  signed  by  Harold 
B.  Johnson,  IVatertoum  Times,  president 
of  the  society,  and  M.  V.  Atwood,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  secretary. 

The  report  of  the  committee  investi¬ 
gating  New  York  State  laws  covering 
contempt  of  court  was  submitted.  This 
committee  included :  Paul  Benton,  Roch¬ 
ester  Timcs-llnion,  chairman ;  C.  T. 
Leighton,  Osxvcgo  Palladium  Times; 
Walter  P.  Plummer,  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press;  Paul  Williams,  Utica 
Press;  and  A.  H.  Kirchofer,  Buffalo 
Evening  Nezos. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of 
The  Gannett  Newspapers,  sent  a  message 
hy  wire  to  the  Society  urging  optimism 
in  the  news.  His  message  follows : 

“May-  I  advance  suggestion  that  edi¬ 
tors  print  more  optimistic  news  at  this 
time.  Present  gloom  somewhat  psycho¬ 
logical.  Big  industry  is  not  scared. 
Times  will  not  be  hard.  Building  will 
be  bigger  than  ever.  There  is  much 
goml  news  available  which  is  not  being 
printed  or  played  as  big  as  might  be. 
Having  been  an  editor  many  years  I 
know  present  possibilities  for  encouraging 
news.  .Autornotive  industry-  is  not 
alarmed.  Basic  values  are  unchanged. 
People  yearn  for  favorable  news  today. 
The  big  news  of  market  crash  is  ended. 
By  strong  optimistic  note  now,  news¬ 
papers  will  show  business  w-orld  a  job 
of  re-established  confidence  which  no 
other  American  institution  can  accom¬ 
plish.  Let’s  go !” 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will 
be  held  Jan.  30  at  Syracuse. 

RUNNING  RACKETEERING  SERIES 

The  New  York  World  is  running  a 
series  of  articles  on  racketeering  in  the 
metropolis  by  Courtenay  Terrett. 


'MATT"  ^ 
MORLEY 

says: 


"\  know  my  stereos  and  when 
I  say  that  these  Morley  Mats 
produce  the  cleanest  plates,  I 
mean  it.  Even  at  a  low  pressure, 
there’s  ample  impression.  Just 
Find  out  for  yourself.^^ 

Morley  Mats  are  exceptionally 
good  mats.  From  the  start,  new 
users  are  enthusiastic  and  our 
increasing  number  of  customers 
is  proof  enough.  Morley  Mats 
are  uniform,  they  stand  up,  they 
more  than  meet  the  highest 
standards  of  the  stereo  room. 

Write  for  further  information 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MORLEY 


MATS 
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DAILIES  TO  REDUCE  PAPER 
CONSUMPTION  IF  PRICE  RISES 


{Continued  from  page  5) 


newsprint  industry.  The  present  uneco¬ 
nomic  condition  has  been  brought  about 
by  overproduction,  too  many  mills  and 
too  many  new  machines  in  old  mills. 
As  a  result  publishers  are  expected  to 
pay  a  price  for  newsprint  sufficient  to 
pay  full  income  on  invested  capital  work¬ 
ing  only  part  time,  .\pparently,  Mr. 
Beck  would  intensify  this  uneconomic 
condition.  I  do  not  believe  the  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  manufacturers  will  agree 
with  his  statement.” 

W.  G.  Chandler,  general  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and 
a  member  of  the  A.  X.  P.  Newsprint 
Committee,  declared  to  Kiutok  &  Puis- 
LiSHKR  that  the  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  ‘‘not  a  bluff." 

“W’e  can  reduce  our  uversupply  of 
newsprint  and  might  y>ossibly  consider 
condensation  of  news  space  as  a  means 
of  cutting  down  on  consumption,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Chandler  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  news  area  of  newspapers  has  been 
doubled  within  the  past  10  years. 

In  a  statement  issued  Monday,  Pre¬ 
mier  Ferguson  said : 

“There  has  been  no  intention  or  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  Provincial  Gov¬ 
ernments  to  control  the  manufacture  or 
the  price  of  newsprint.  What  we  have 
sought  to  do  in  the  interests  of  the  many 
I)eople  in  Ontario  and  Queljec  dependent 
on  the  industry  for  a  living  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  investors  in  the  news¬ 
print  companies  is  to  sec  that  whatever 
shortage  in  production  exists  shall  be 
distributed  fairly  over  the  various  indus¬ 
tries. 

"The  International  Paper  Company  is 
running  two  large  plants  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  at  about  107  or  108  pe-r  cent, 
while  other  mills  in  ( Intario  which 
.should  be  getting  a-  share  in  this  extra 
tonnage  are  running  alxnit  75  per  cent 
of  the  time.  It  is  thought  to  overcome 
the  loss  under  which  some  mills  are 
operatihg  that  a  reasonable  advance  in 
price  would  greatly  inijirove  the  con¬ 
ditions. 

“But  this  is  a  matter  that  must  l)e 
worked  out  by  the  industrx'.  .-Ml  our 
governments  have  done  is  to  make  rep¬ 
resentations  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  people,  and  we  hope  our  represen¬ 
tations  will  have  prope-r  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  both  manufacturers  and 
publishers.” 

Commenting  on  Premier  Ferguson’s 
quotation  of  107  or  108  per  cent  as 
International’s  production  figure,  Mr. 
Beck  said  that  figures  derived  from 
reports  in  the  office  of  the  C.  P.  &  P.  A. 
showed  production  to  be  108.3  of  produc¬ 
tive  cajxacity  for  the  past  10  months  as 
against  81.8  per  cent  for  the  average  of 
the  other  Canadian  mills. 

In  regard  to  this  J.  L.  Fearing,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager  of  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company,  told  Kditor  & 
PcBLiSHFJt  that  the  increased  production 
in  the  comixany’s  t'anadian  mills  w'as 
by  agreement  with  the  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  because  of  the  fact  that  Inter¬ 
national’s  mills  in  the  I'nited  States  had 
been  turned  to  power  production,  and 
newsprint  manufacture  had  been  virtually 
suspended. 

Premier  Taschereau’s  comment  on  the 
situation  was  as  follows : 

"A  large  amount  of  paper  is  Ix-ing 
manufactured  from  wood  cut  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec  and  we  are  merely  anxious 
to  see  that  our  people  receive  a  fair 
return  for  their  natural  resources.  I  do 
not  think  the  price  fixed  for  newsprint 
last  year  represents  a  fair  return.  There 
is,  however,  no  question  of  direct  politi¬ 
cal  control.  We  do  not  interfere  in  trade 
and  commerce.  W'e  are  merely  con¬ 
cerned  to  see  that  the  people  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario  get  a  fair  return  for  their 
resources.” 

Inquiries  by  representatives  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  Montreal  and  Toronto 
this  week  revealed  that  a  majority  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  believe  the  price 
of  newsprint  should  be  raised  next  year 
from  the  present  price  of  $55.20  at  the 


mill  to  at  least  S60.  Other  executives, 
however,  expressed  tlie  opinion  that  the 
Canadians  would  be  content  to  permit 
the  price  to  remain  stationary  this  year, 
if  International  makes  a  new  agreement 
for  the  pooling  of  tonnage  until  perma¬ 
nent  stabilization  has  been  accomplished. 

.■\nother  denunciation  of  the  .'\merican 
publishers’  stand  on  the  price  question 
came  Wednesday  this  week  from  K.  O. 
Sweezey.  president  of  Beauharnois 
Pow'er  Corporation  and  director  of  Port 
.Mfred  Power  &  Paper  Corporation. 

“The  stand  of  the  United  States  pub¬ 
lishers  in  regard  to  the  threatened 
increase  in  the  price  of  newsprint  paper,” 
he  said,  “indicates  a  complete  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  Canadian  position. 
The  semblance  of  financial  greatness 
among  Canadian  companies  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  unearned  increment  in  the  value 
of  their  leased  timber  lands  which  belong 
to  the  Provincial  Governments. 

“Though  it  has  taken  many  years  of 
effort  on  the  jiart  of  forestry  men  to 
convince  the  people  that  Canadian  for¬ 
ests  were  being  recklessly  destroyed,  it 
is  now  quite  apparent  that  the  Premiers 
of  Quelx‘c  and  Ontario  have  become 
fully  aware  of  the  facts.  Since  the 
provinces  own  the  forests  and  are  only 
leasing  them  to  the  pajier  mills,  the  T’re- 
mier  of  any  province  surely  must  be 
concerned.  Provincial  authorities  have 
for  some  time  prevented  the  export  of 
pulpwood  cut  on  crown  lands,  yet  nearly 
one  million  cords  of  pulpwood  are  annu¬ 
ally  exported  from  freehold  lands  in 
Canada,  thus  causing  further  aggrava¬ 
tion.  To  stop  this  export,  hope  has  cen¬ 
tred  on  federal  action  which  for  several 
good  reasons  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
But  the  provincial  authorities  have  it  in 
their  power  by  other  simple  and  quite 
legitimate  means  to  prevent  the  export 
of  such  large  quantities  of  raw  material. 

“To  save  Canadian  forests  from  early 
depletion  beyond  repair,  short  of  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  effort,  vigorous  application  of  sci¬ 
entific  methods  in  forestry  practice  must 
be  adopted  at  once  and  the  cost  of  such 
an  effort  will  be  tremendous. 

“We  need  to  spend  840,000  to  $50,000 
daily  the  year  round  in  applying  remedies 
and  preventive  methods  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  restoration  of  Canadian  for¬ 
ests.  This  means  $5  a  ton  on  paper  pro¬ 
duced. 

“In  the  past  Canadian  paper  companies 
have  been  simply  slaughtering  the  for¬ 
est.  This  must  stop,  hut  it  costs  a  lot 
of  money  to  change  methods. 

“Besides  no  Canadian  company  has 
been  charging  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  proper  allowance  for  depreciation 
and  obsolescence.  Unearned  increment, 
based  upon  arbitrary  values  and  a  sound 
accounting,  has  played  too  large  a  part 
in  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  companies. 
Conditions  in  the  industry  are  forcing 
Canadian  companies  into  one  big  financial 
merger  to  save  themselves  from  distress. 

“The  publishers  of  the  United  States 
should  seek  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  situation.  The  time  has  come  for 
a  frank  and  open  discussion  as  lietween 
publisher  and  manufacturer.  The  fact 
that  one  or  two  publishers  have  under¬ 
stood  the  situation  and  protected  them¬ 
selves  by  long-term  contracts  surelv  does 
not  entitle  all  other  publishers  to  demand 
the  same  privileges  without  taking  any 
risk.” 

A  strong  editorial  in  the  .9t.  Louis 
S/or,  Nov.  21,  headed  “Canada’s  Mailed 
Fist,”  commenting  on  the  situation, 
follows : 

“The  threat  of  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  through  Premier  Howard  Fergu¬ 
son  to  strike  at  every  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  in  .America,  and  secondly,  at  every 
newspaper  reader,  by  forcing  a  ^higher- 
priced  newsprint  paper  at  a  time  when 
most  other  commodities  are  declining, 
should  have  the  immediate  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  state  department  at 
Washington. 

“Proper  means  should  be  devised 
promptly  to  avert  this  action  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  those  affected. 

“The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
supposed  to  govern  the  price  of  commod¬ 
ities  of  every  nature  of  the  Canadian 
government  proposes  to  hold  this  law  in 
abeyance^  and  force  upon  the  publishers 
of  .\merica  an  arbitrary  price  based  upon 


force  instead  of  a  natural  price,  based 
upon  supply  and  demand. 

“If  the  price  of  n  ewsprint  is  raised,  not 
only  would  curtailment  of  consumption 
result  in  less  reading  matter,  but  at  a 
time  when  all  factors  point  to  a  decreased 
price,  a  raise  in  advertising  rates  must 
follow.  This  would  mean  an  added  bur¬ 
den  on  business  right  at  a  time  when  it 
is  struggling  to  keep  volume  levels  from 
falling,  following  the  stock  market 
deliacle. 

"Direct  representation  should  be  made 
to  the  Canadian  government  by  the 
proper  Wa.shington  authorities  to  point 
out  the  obvious  unfairness  and  unsound¬ 
ness  of  such  a  price-fixing  move,  apd  the 
equally  obvious  trouble  ahead  for  Ixith 
countries  if  retaliatory  measures  are 
necessary  to  stop  it.” 


SPONSORED  AIR  TOUR 


Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald 
Active  in  State  Flight 

The  liinniiighant  (.\la.)  News  and 
.igc-Hcrold  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a 
state-wide  air  tour  conducted  Nov.  9  to 
12.  The  newspaper’s  plane,  which  car¬ 
ried  Ralph  Hurst,  aviation  editor,  as 
liassenger,  was  the  flagship  of  the  fleet, 
which  visited  many  cities  and  towns  in 
the  >tate. 

A  special  .\ir  Tuur  edition  of  the 
Ne\vs-.\ge  Herald  was  published  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  tour  and  distributed  by 
the  newpaper’s  |)lane.  Victor  H.  Hanson 
is  publisher  of  the  Birmingham  news- 
paiH-rs. 


JAMES  F.  ROBINSON 

James  Fountain  Robinson.  64,  multi¬ 
millionaire  philanthropist  and  publisher 
of  Miami  (Okla.)  Daily  News-Record. 
died  in  Denver  Nov.  21  after  two  weeks’ 
illness.  A  self-made  man.  Robinson  built 
up  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  in  his 
state  and  was  responsible  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  Miami’s  finest  church,  school, 
and  many  fine  business  buildings.  He 
was  also  responsible  for  Miami’s  city 
park  system  and  interurban  railroad. 


BRINGS  ADVERTISING  SUIT 

Legality  of  State  Department  Selling 
Space  to  Be  Tested 

In  order  to  determine  the  legality  of 
the  State  Game  and  Fish  Department 
selling  advertising  space,  Bernard  Erics¬ 
son  of  Minneapolis  has  brought  suit  in 
the  district  court  of  Ramsey  county 
against  George  W.  McCullough,  state 
game  and  fish  commissioner. 

The  plaintiff  contends  that  such  prac¬ 
tice  is  against  public  policy,  unfair  com- 
lietition  to  newspapers  and  periodicals 
and  without  authority  of  law. 

The  Minnesota  FMitorial  Association 
at  its  recent  convention  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  condemning  such  practice. 

In  number  77,  of  the  Official  Bulletin 
called.  “Fins,  Feathers  and  Fur”  there 
were  more  than  fifty  ads. 

Bernard  Ericsson  conducts  business 
under  the  name  of  “Advertisers  Syndi¬ 
cate”  of  Minneapolis  and  Phelps  Island 
Revieic  of  Mounds,  Minn.  His  legal 
representative  is  J.  S.  Scribner  of  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

The  state  law  states  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  game  and  fish  shall  have  the 
right  to  publish  an  official  bulletin,  to  be 
called.  “Fins.  Feathers  &  Fur”  and  that 
the  department  shall  have  the  right  to 
sell  subscriptions  at  the  rate  of  50c  per 
year.  The  law  does  not  specify  any 
ixiwer  to  sell  advertising  space. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
game  department’s  action,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  politics  involved  no  lega'  action 
has  been  taken  to  determine  the  va’idity- 
of  this  advertising  business  conducted  by 
the  State. 

Mr.  Firicsson  states  that  he  harbors 
no  enmity  toward  any  state  official  in¬ 
volved.  _ 

70-PAGE  REGULAR  EDITION 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- Herald, 
with  a  Friday  afternoon  paper  of  70 
pages  on  Nov.  15,  with  no  special  sec¬ 
tions,  claimed  that  it  was  the  largest 
regular  week-day  edition  of  a  paper  ever 
published  in  Texas. 
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USED  HOE  SUPERSPEED  PRESSES 
AT  A  BARGAIN 

An  unusual  opportunity  to  secure,  at  a  bargain, 
a  Hoe  Superspeed  Sextuple  or  Octuple  Press 
(similar  to  the  illustration),  either  three  or  four 
units  with  Hoe  Superspeed  Double  Folders,  either 
end-roll  feed  or  underneath- roll  feed. 

These  presses  are  similar  to  those  comprising  the 
entire  plants  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (the  largest 
in  the  world),  New  York  Sun,  main  plant,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  New  (Orleans  Times-Democrat,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Cblumbus  Dispatch,  Dayton  News,  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press,  Charlotte  Observer,  Jersey  Journal,  Pitts¬ 
burg  Sun-Telegraph,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Pawtucket 
Times  and  a  large  part  of  the  plants  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Seattle  Times,  Detroit 
Times  and  many  others. 

Write  for  complete  details  -  -  now. 

R:  HOE  82  CO.,  INC: 

GENERAL  OEFICES 

138th  Street  and  East  River.  New  York  City 
Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco  New  Orleans  London 
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T.  P.  O’CONNOR  DIES;  HIS  LIFE  SPANNED 
62  YEARS  OF  JOURNALISM 

Best  Known  as  “Tay  Pay,”  “Father  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,”  Succumbs  to  Long  Illness — Best  Known  for 
Personality  Sketches  of  Public  Figures 


TP.  (“Tay  Pay’’)  O’CONNOR,  in- 
•  ternationally  known  British  journ¬ 
alist  and  “father  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,’’  died  Nov.  18  in  London  after  a 
long  illness.  He  was  81  years  old.  His 
journalistic  career  extended  over  a  span 
of  62  years,  and  he  would  have  completed 
a  half  century  of  continuous  service  in 
Parliament  next  year. 

“Tay  Pay,”  as  he  was  affectionately 
known,  was  particularly  well  known  in 
journalism  for  his  sketches  of  individ¬ 
uals,  winning  for  himself  the  cognomen 
of  “Chief  Obituary  Notice  Writer  to  the 
British  Public.”  In  an  interview  pub¬ 
lished  in  Editor  &  Publishkr  last  week, 
believed  to  be  his  last  interview,  the 
aged  journalist  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  had  written  the  pre-obituaries  of  most 
of  the  public  men  now  living  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  they  were  all  stored 
away  waiting  for  a  release.  He  consid¬ 
ered  an  obituary  on  George  Windham, 
Irish  secretary,  the  best  story  he  ever 
wrote. 

Mr.  O’Connor  was  born  in  Athlone, 
Ireland,  Oct.  5,  1848.  His  parents  were 
poor,  but  they  managed  to  send  him  to 
the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  at  Athlone,  and  a  relative  subse¬ 
quently  sent  him  to  Queen’s  College,  Gal¬ 
way,  where  he  took  his  Master’s  degree 
with  highest  honors. 

After  taking  his  degree,  the  young 
Irishman  found  himself  with  a  good  edu¬ 
cation,  but  without  money  or  ready 
means  of  acquiring  it.  An  engagement 
on  the  Saunders  Nnvs  Letter  in  Dublin 
in  1867,  was  his  first  job,  his  salary  at 
the  beginning  being  $5  a  week,  which 
was  later  raised  to  $10.  Three  years 
later  he  went  to  London’s  Fleet  Street 
in  search  of  larger  worlds  to  conquer. 

“I  reached  London  with  £4  in  my  poc¬ 
ket  and  began  my  search  for  work,”  he 
wrote  later  of  this  period.  “For  six 
weeks  I  tramped  the  streets,  seeking  any 
sort  of  employment.  I  tried  to  get  a 
place  as  a  shorthand  writer,  or  anything 
else,  but  failed.  I  did  not  despair,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  thought  of  leaving  London, 
no  matter  what  the  outlook,  never  en¬ 
tered  my  head.  I  spent  six  weeks  walk¬ 
ing  up  twelve  pairs  of  stairs. 

“Finally,  through  political  influence,  I 
managed  to  get  a  letter  to  Sir  Edward 
I.awson,  who  started  me  in  on  the 
Daily  Telegraph  as  a  sort  of  odd  man 
at  a  salary  of  $15  a  week.” 

Three  years  of  regular  newspaper 
work  followed  on  the  Daily  Telegraph 
and  the  London  office  of  the  Nezv  York 
Herald.  Next  in  turn  came  a  period  of 
free-lancing  alternated  with  newspaper 
work,  his  livelihood  being  at  best  pre¬ 
carious  for  nearly  a  decade.  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor  himself  described  them  as  “years  of 
utmost  misery,”  during  which  he  “knew 
what  hunger  and  despair  meant.” 

These  early  struggles  came  to  an  end 
just  before  the  beginning  of  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  career,  with  the  publication  of 
his  biographical  work,  “Disraeli,”  which 
won  almost  immediate  success.  Disraeli’s 
death  served  to  focus  additional  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  lx)ok  and  insure  its  success. 

Stories  have  been  told  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  O’Connor’s  privations  were  at 
an  extreme  pitch  during  the  writing  of 
the  book  which  was  to  end  his  period  of 
hardship  and  insure  his  literary  reputa¬ 
tion.  _  It  is  said  that  the  writing  was 
done  in  a  wretched  attic  room,  the  manu¬ 
script  being  penned  on  the  backs  of  quack 
medicine  advertisements  donated  by  a 
friendly  chemist,  the  author  lacking  the 
necessary  funds  to  buy  stationery  for  the 
purpose. 

In  1880  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 
from  Galway  and  had  served  continuous¬ 
ly  since. 

Parliamentary  activities  caused  no  ces¬ 
sation  of  journalistic  work,  and  it  was 
during  his  early  parliamentary  days  that 
Mr.  O’Connor,  writing  for  the  Pall  Mall 


Gazette,  built  up  his  reputation  for 
sketches,  using  many  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  House  as  material. 

With  wider  recognition,  he  embarked 
upon  the  field  of  publishing  and  organ¬ 
ized  a  number  of  papers,  for  which  he 
wrote  voluminously.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Star,  followed  by  the  Sun,  and 
the  IVeekly  Sun,  M.  A.  P.,  the  initials 
standing  for  “mainly  about  people,” 
scored  a  greater  success  than  any  of  the 
earlier  ventures.  P.  T.  O.  standing  for 
“please  turn  over,”  and  T.  P.’s  Weekly 
were  started  after  Mr.  O’Connor  relin¬ 
quished  control  of  M.  A.  P. 

George  Bernard  Shaw’s  career  as  a 
dramatic  critic  was  begun  under  Mr. 
O’Connor,  because,  according  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  “I  was  doing  too  much  damage 
to  his  publications  in  writing  on  other 
subjects.” 

Mr.  O’Connor  made  seven  visits  to  this 
country  during  his  lifetime.  The  first 
was  soon  after  he  became  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  when  he  was  sent  to  create 
.sentiment  for  Ireland  through  addresses, 
?.nd  in  this  mission  he  attained  great  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  majority  of  his  other  trips 
were  on  similar  missions,  including  one 
during  the  war,  when  he  called  on  the 
late  Mayor  Mitchel  here  and  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  in  Washington.  His  last 
trip  was  in  February,  1928,  when  he 
came  for  his  health,  and  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  his  hotel  room,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  scores  of  visitors. 


ISIDOR  WISE 


Former  Managing  Editor  of  American 
Israelite  Dies  in  New  York 

Isidor  W’ise,  72,  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Isaac  M.  Wise,  founder  of  Reform  Juda¬ 
ism  in  America,  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  and  the  American  Israelite,  died 
Friday,  Nov.  15  at  2  a.  m.  at  Medical 
Center  Hospital,  New  York. 

He  was  managing  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Israelite,  the  oldest  Anglo-Jewish 
newspaper  in  America,  from  1907  until 
1928  when  he  retired  to  direct  research 
in  the  literary  works  of  his  father.  He 
had  been  in  New  York  several  weeks  vis¬ 
iting  his  sister,  Mrs.  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
and  Mr.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  Nero 
York  Times,  when  ill  health  obliged  him 
to  enter  the  hospital. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Israelite,  he  served  as  reporter  and 
feature  writer  on  the  Chattanooga  Times, 
1880-8.3;  editor  of  the  .^ahhaih  Visitor 
in  Cincinnati.  1884-87 ;  with  the  Chicago 
Israelite,  1887-90,  and  1894—96 ;  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Colorado  Midland 
Railway  in  Denver  1891-1903:  with  the 
New  York  Times,  1896-97 ;  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Commercial  Tribune,  1898-99;  on 
the  staff  of  the  National  Hospital  for 
Consumptives  in  Denver,  1900-01  ;  with 
engineering  locating  expedition  in  Utah 
in  1902-06. 

He  is  survived  by  Leo  Wise,  former 
publisher  of  the  .American  Israelite,  three 
other  brothers  and  three  sisters. 


TWO  COAST  VETERANS  DIE 

Two  veterans  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  died 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other  last 
week.  Marcus  S.  Bently,  mechanical 
superintendent,  and  for  ,32  years  on  the 
Times  payroll,  and  Lewis  .A.  Cary,  for 
.33  years  in  the  stereoptyping  department 
were  the  veterans  claimed. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  FRiNT 

Benjamin  Franklin  Frint,  65,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  N'ezv  York  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph,  died  at  his  home  in  Long 
Island  City,  New  A'ork,  last  week.  He 
had  been  a  writer  for  the  Telegraph 
28  years  when  he  retired  a  month  ago. 
He  came  to  New  York  from  St.  Louis. 


to  INDIANA 
to  INDIANA 

Shipping  costs  to  all 
parts  of  the  Hoosier 
State  show  a  ratio  as 
low,  or  lower,  when 
compared  to  other  state 
merchandising,  largely 
for  two  reasons: — 

Indiana’s  location  in 
the  very  heart  of  the 
Central  States. 

Indiana’s  comprehen¬ 
sive  distributing  system, 
which,  for  the  size  of  the 
area  covered,  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  like 
territory.  Indiana’s 
transportation  includes 
7,^,000  miles  of  public 
roads,  5,000  miles  being 
hard-surfaced  main  state  highways  —  25  different 
steam  railroads  operating  7,4.50  miles  of  track  in 
conjunction  with  7  switching  lines  of  1,120  miles — 
and  24  electric  railway  systems,  which  carry  more 
traffic  of  this  type  than  any  other  state. 

Advertisers  of  national  trade  marked  products 
find  it  is  easy  to  sell  to  Indiana  —  because  — 

Indiana’s  surpassing  combination  of  varied 
agricultural  pursuits  and  wide  industrial  activities 
forms  an  ideally  balanced  mass  group  of  prosperous 
workers. 

And  also  —  because  — 

The.se  thousands  of  well-to-do  prosjiective  buyers  are  best 
reached  by  the  representative  papers  listed  l>elow.  No  other 
method  to  introduce  new  merchandise  can  he  so  effective. 
Let  such  an  advertising  campaign  prove  at  once  and  conclu¬ 
sively — how  easy  it  is  to  sell  “right”  goods  to  Indiana  via 
“right”  methods. 


Circu- 

Rate  for 
5,000 

lation 

lines 

*Columbu8  Republican . 

.(E) 

5,035 

.03 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

(M) 

44,916 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

.(S) 

32,399 

.09 

••Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . 

.(E) 

46,989 

.12 

••Indianapolis  News . 

.(E) 

136,263 

.27 

•Indianapolis  Star . 

(M) 

108,145 

.20 

••Indianapolis  Star . 

.(S) 

155,661 

.27 

(  (E) 

•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier.  | 

l.'>,048  1 
8,60.3  j 

23,653 

.07 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argns . 

.(E) 

6,896 

.04 

•Marion  Leader  Times . (M&S) 

10,300 

.04 

tMuncie  Star . 

,(M) 

23,724 

.08 

tMuncie  Star . 

.(S) 

15,539 

.08 

tShelbyville  Democrat . 

.(E) 

4,187 

.025 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

.(E) 

28.698 

.08 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

.(S) 

27,371 

.08 

•South  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  28,449.., 

.(E) 

29,851 

.07 

tTerre  Haute  Tribune . (E&S) 

24,027 

.06 

•Terre  Haute  Star-Post . (M&E) 

46,025 

.12 

•Terre  Haute  Star . 

.(S) 

25,597 

.07 

•*  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1929. 
*  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
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SH^1M%TMpr 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


T)KIOR  to  his  release  from  prison  this 
^  week  Harry  F.  Sinclair  caused  to  be 
broadcast  to  the  press  a  typical  press- 
aftent  pal  ley  proof  hand-out  for  release 
when  he  should  step  out  from  behind 
the  bars.  It  was  addressed,  not  to 
editors,  but  to  publishers.  It  was  sent 
out  as  “news"  of  interest  to  readers. 
Sinclair  offered  to  send  a  plate  of  the 
stuff  to  any  small  publisher  who  wished 
to  economize  on  tyiKsettiiiK.  The  state¬ 
ment  bore  a  one-column  display  head¬ 
line,  reading  as  follows:  “Sinclair  Ends 
Prison  Term ;  .Says  He  Is  a  Victim  of 
Politics  .  .  .  Confident  of  Vindication, 
Cannot  Be  Contrite  for  Sins  He  Never 
Committed,  Oil  Man  Asserts.”  It  was 
in  the  form  of  a  dispatch  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  dated  Nov.  21. 

m  *  * 

'T'  HE  statement,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  the  oft-rejieated  defense  that  Sin¬ 
clair  and  his  battery  of  lawyers  have 
long  been  offering.  He  had  done  no 
wrong,  “no  jury  of  my  countrymen  has 
ever  convicted  me  of  wrfmg,”  and  he 
was  “railroaded  to  jail  in  violation  of 
common  sense  and  common  fairness.” 
The  government,  acting  through  low 
nifttives  of  prejudice  and  hate,  used  its 
vast  power  to  crush  this  honest  man. 
He  was,  in  fact,  “a  victim  of  political 
campaigns  to  elect  hone.st  Democrats  by 
proving  how  dishonest  Republicans  were,” 
and  two  columns  of  .such  soft  mush  for 
the  sucker  public. 

*  *  « 

E  are  not  directly  concerned  with 
”  this  ramificatiem  of  the  great  oil  con¬ 
spiracy.  which  has  blasted  so  many  repu¬ 
tations  of  men  in  puldic  life,  resulting 
for  the  first  time  in  history  in  the  convic- 
tkm  of  a  former  cabinet  member  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  bring  shame  to  the 
face  of  every  honest  American,  but  we  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  Sinclair  game  of 
using  the  artifices  of  the  press  agent  to 
win  in  the  court  of  public  opinion  that 
which  he  could  not  win  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  or  in  the  nation’s  highest  court, 
nor  even  with  a  pardon  plea  at  the  White 
House.  Here  is  the  “new  propaganda” 
racket  working  to  serve  a  defiant  com¬ 
mercial  plutocrat.  In  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  Sinclair  on  leaving  prison  would 
be  confronted  by  newspaper  reporters, 
seeking  interviews  wherein  questions 
would  be  asked.  He  anticipated  this  by 
an  advance  statement  sent  to  publishers. 
In  this  advance  statement  he  had  every¬ 
thing  his  own  way,  even  to  the  headline. 
The  business  in  hand  was  to  drum  up 
sympathy  on  which  to  build  respectabil¬ 
ity.  The  statement  was  a  weazle-worded 
document,  probably  reviewed  or  touched 
up  by  all  the  lawyers  in  tlie  case,  not 
to  mention  some  Bernays  or  Lee  or 
Columbia  University  graduate  propa¬ 
gandist  with  an  expert  knowledge  of  how 
to  leave  damaging  facts  out  and  insert 
stuff  calculated  to  distort  public  opinion 
into  favorable  attitudes. 

*  *  * 

^HIS  statement  will,  of  course,  be  re- 
garded  by  the  public  that  reads  it  as 
“news.”  That  element  would  justify  it 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  even  in¬ 
cluding  some  newspaper  iikmi  of  our 
acquaintance.  But  of  course  it  is  not 
“new’s”  in  the  proper  sense.  It  is  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  does  not  give  to  the  public  a 
fair  account,  prepared  by  an  unprejudiced 
writer  with  full  opportunity  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  and  state  the  facts.  Sinclair  con¬ 
veniently  states  the  case  to  suit  his  pur¬ 
poses.  For  instance,  he  refers  to  the  ten 
questions  he  refused  to  answer  and  which 
brought  about  the  contempt  sentence,  but 
he  carefully  refrains  from  mentioning 
what  they  were  and  argues  at  length, 
like  a  quibbling  lawyer,  that  after  all 
only  one  question  was  real  and  even  that 
one  was  of  unknown  pertinency.  An 


honest  reporter,  writing  a  true  account, 
would  of  course  have  told  what  the  ten 
questions  were  and  would  have  given  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  Committee  con¬ 
cerning  them.  Sinclair  says  that  he  did 
not  “tamper”  with  a  jury,  he  only  “ob¬ 
served”  his  jurors.  But  we  know  that  he 
turned  loose  in  W’ashington  a  gang  of 
private  detectives  whose  observations 
were  so  intense  that  they  even  started  to 
smell  around  a  juror’s  private  affairs  to 
determine  the  condition  of  a  mortgage  on 
his  home.  Any  local  reporter,  sent  to 
cover  the  departure  of  Sinclair  from  jail, 
would  have  asked  him  a  few  simple 
questions  which  would  have  made  his 
hand-out  quibble  look  silly  in  the  face  of 
the  real  facts  in  the  case.  And  that,  my 
friends,  is  the  difference  between  “canned 
news”  and  real  news,  propaganda  and 
news  service.  Propaganda  is  self-serv¬ 
ing,  always.  News  service  is  public  re¬ 
porting  by  disinterested  people,  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  all  concerned.  Propaganda,  in 
this  case,  pictures  Sinclair  as  a  martyr. 
News  shows  he  was  guilty  of  audacious 
contempt  and  that  his  vast  wealth,  under 
our  democratic  institutions,  did  not  save 
him  from  jail. 

«  *  * 

IN  his  statement  Sinclair  attempts 
by  sophistry  to  twist  the  facts  in 
the  case  of  the  Washington  Times  re¬ 
porters,  serving  45-day  sentences  for 
contempt  of  court,  into  an  analogy  with 
his  own  case.  He  asserts:  “I  note  that 
the  .\merican  press  cordially  disapproves 
committing  to  jail  the  three  reporters 
who  have  just  refused  in  Washington  to 
disclo.se  to  the  grand  jury  the  persons 
from  whom  they  fxnight  liquor  in  the 
many  speakeasies  which  they  visited  as 
a  newspaiter  enterprise.  They  were 
given  forty-five  days  in  jail.  They 
justify  themselves  on  the  ground  of 
newspaper  ethics  against  a  betrayal  of 
confidence,  and  the  American  press  is 
supporting  them.  The  liberties  of  the 
.Xmerican  people  are  of  such  importance 
that  the  press  will  do  well  to  keep  this 
in  mind — even  in  cases  like  mine.  The 
principle  is  much  more  important  than 
the  individual.  The  precedents  set  in 
my  case  are  against  the  interest  of  the 
.Xmerican  people.  If  politics  can  rail¬ 
road  nK  to  jail,  it  can  railroad  others.” 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

There  is  absolutely  no  similarity,  of 
course,  between  the  cases  of  the  three 
reporters  and  the  Sinclair  cases.  The 
s\ini>athy  of  the  press  toward  the  re- 
IMirters  is  based  on  the  fact  that  they 
were  engaged  in  a  public  service  and  on 
ethical  grounds  refused  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  which  would  have  forced  them 
into  the  position  of  becoming  complain¬ 
ing  witnesses  against  local  speakeasy 
proprietors,  a  job  that  the  dry  agents 
are  paid  to  do.  Sinclair,  a  defendant 
in  a  scandalous  and  brutally  venal 
case,  defied  the  Senate  and  a  court  and 
was  guilty  of  real  contempt.  Court 
procedure  becomes  wrong  for  the  three 
reporters,  not  on  the  merits  of  their 
causes,  hut  because  it  was  contempt  that 
hit  Harry  Sinclair.  Nothing  could  bet¬ 
ter  testify  to  his  well-known  impudence 
than  to  attempt  to  hide  behind  three 
honest  newspaper  men  who  are  unjustly, 
as  we  see  it,  serving  sentences  for  an  act 
which  is  legal  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 

*  *  * 

The  business  racketeer  has  the  psy- 
cholo^  of  the  crooked  gambler — ^he 
must  win !  Though  he  lost,  Sinclair 
must  at  the  finish  be  declared  the  win¬ 
ner,  and  so  by  process  of  the  “new’ 
proi>aganda”  he  proceeds  to  use  his 
wealth  to  play  a  press  agent  game.  A 
clearer  exposition  of  the  evil  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  hand-out  system  is  not  on  record, 
except  perhaps  in  the  Shearer  case. 


A  NOTHER  publicity  stunt  in  this 

wretched  oil  scandal  appeared  last 
week  and  caused  shivers  to  run  up  and 
down  the  backs  of  sensitive  people.  Poor 
old  Mrs.  Fall,  wife  of  the  convicted 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment,  was  dragged  into  the  limelight  to 
make  a  public  plea  for  a  man  who  is 
dear  to  her,  yet  is  the  blackest  political 
traitor  of  modern  times.  This  p’entle  old 
lady  appeared  in  the  news  talkies,  and 
in  pitiable  attitude  begged  the  curious 
throng  not  to  condemn  ner  husoanu,  oe- 
cause  he  was  “innocent”  and  would  some 
day  be  exonerated.  The  spectacle  was 
enough  to  bring  tears  from  hardened 
eyes.  Imagine,  however,  the  depravity  of 
people  who  will  send  into  the  glare  of 
the  white  light  of  publicity  a  simple, 
quiet,  lovely  old  mother  to  plead  on 
grounds  of  sentiment  and  with  streaming 
tears  a  cause  that  has  been  decided  by 
court  and  jury  after  years  and  years  of 
delay  and  indulgence  of  every  sort ! 
Most  men  would  take  jail  punishment 
without  a  murmur  before  they  would 
allow  an  aged  loved  one  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice.  The  impudence  of  the  oil  con¬ 
spirators  seems  inexhaustible. 

BUILDING  NEW  STATION 

A  new  radio  broadcasting  station  for 
WMC,  radio  station  of  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Memphis  Ih’cning 
Appeal,  will  be  built  soon  on  Bristol 
Highway  near  Memphis,  12  miles  from 
the  business  district.  It  w’ill  be  equipped 
with  two  2()0-foot  insulated  steel  towers 
and  the  latest  developments  in  radio 
science.  The  studio  w'ill  remain  in  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  building. 

PASSES  40th  ANNIVERSARY 

Edward  Sykes,  veteran  reporter  on  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  recently 
rounded  out  his  40th  year  as  a  newspaper 
man.  His  service  has  been  continuous 
all  the.se  years  on  the  old  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle  Telegraph  and  the  Sun-Teie- 
graph,  having  worked  under  20  city  edi¬ 
tors. 


SILURIANS  TO  DINE 

Organization  of  New  York  Veterans 
Meet  Nov.  28 

The  Silurians,  New  York  organization 
of  veteran  newspaper  men,  will  hold  its 
fall  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  Nov.  26.  A  collection  of 
original  paintings  that  were  reproduced 
in  the  old  Herald  will  be  on  exhibition 
in  the  banquet  room.  The  menu  will  be 
a  souvenir  illustrated  with  old  photo¬ 
graphs,  each  of  which  will  recall  charac¬ 
ters  of  thirty  or  more  years  ago.  Robert 
E.  Livingston,  president,  will  preside. 

George  Gordon  Battle  will  be  the  guest 
of  the  evening. 

Among  the  diners  there  will  be 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  Robert  H.  Ly¬ 
man,  Charles  W.  Sutherland,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Silurians ;  Oscar  King  Davis, 
Edward  Fales  Coward,  William  L. 
Thayer,  John  L.  Heaton,  William  J. 
Henderson,  Louis  Seibold,  Harold  M. 
Anderson,  Perry  Walton,  Duncan  Curry, 
Arthur  Brisbane,  Irving  Bachellor,  Sam¬ 
uel  Hopkins  Adams,  Earnest  K.  Coulter, 
Clinton  T.  Brainard,  Willard  Bonte, 
.Samuel  W.  Taylor,  Hamilton  Peltz, 
(ieorge  Henry  Payne,  Frederick  W. 
Shipman,  W.  Axel  Warn,  B.  S.  fircutt, 
John  Alden,  and  Chauncey  S.  S.  Miller. 

INDICTMENTS  QUASHED 

Libel  indictments  against  H.  I.  SilH- 
man,  editor  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Journal  and  J.  M.  Harris  and  R.  H. 
Harris  of  the  Tamagua  Courier,  were 
quashed  in  the  Schuylkill  County  Courts 
Nov.  12.  They  were  based  on  stories 
concerning  C.  A.  Snyder,  former  state 
treasurer. 

SOUTHERN  OFFICES  MOVED 

The  southern  advertising  office  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  re¬ 
cently  moved  to  1825  Rhodes- Haverty 
building.  George  Blohm  is  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  office. 


BURGESS’ 


Y  A  •»  LABORATORY  •»  PRODUCT  > 

BURGESS 
DRY  MAT 

The  Burgess  Dry  Mat  has  been  making  friends 
by  scores  everywhere.  It  has  been  helping  to 
speed  up  production  and  improve  the  dress  of 
newspapers  that  are  never  satisfied  with  just 
"good  enough.” 

It  makes  halftones  and  type  print  cleaner, 
clearer,  sharper — makes  casting  quicker  and 
surer — and  cuts  down  time  when  seconds  count. 

If  you  haven’t  tried  them,  we  ask  you  to  do  it 
at  our  expense.  That’s  how  some  of  the  finest 
newspapers  in  the  country  have  learned  the 
superiority  of  Burgess  Dry  Mats.  A  letter  will 
bring  you  a  liberal  supply  for  a  trial,  with  our 
compliments. 


STERCOTYPC  DIVISION 


C.  F.  BURGESS  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Harris  Trust  Building,  Chicago 


i 
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USE  OF  DISPLAY  IN  CLASSIFIED  SEEN 
AS  BAR  TO  LINAGE  PROGRESS 

Large  Space  Users  Usurp  Reader  Interest  and  Drive  Away 
the  Masses  Who  Feel  They  Cannot  Compete, 

Akron  Manager  Declares 


By  DEAN  G.  HEINTZLEMAN 

Classified  Manager,  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

(''LASSIF'IED  advertising  in  the  past 
few  years  has  been  gradually  sinking 
in  larger  metropolitan  areas  despite  the 
fact  that  these  same  centers  have  been 
gaining  in  circulation  and  population. 

Some  will  contend  that  increased  rates 
have  gradually  been  eliminating  the  small 
transient  advertiser  in  favor  of  business 
advertisers.  Some  will  say  it’s  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market — and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  probably  both  of  these  reasons 
are  correct. 

White  space,  cuts,  borders,  and  display 
types  admitted  in  classified  columns  are 
probably  doing  as  much  to  eliminate  the 
small  advertisers  as  the  rate-card  that 
plays  up  to  the  business  advertiser  and 
"hooks”  the  transient  advertiser  who 
uses  the  classified  columns  only  two  or 
three  times  a  year. 

If  you  are  not  a  believer  that  both 
advertiser  and  publisher  are  dependent 
on  the  reader’s  interest — then  there  is  no 
need  of  reading  this  article  further. 

Taking  the  reader’s  viewpoint  we  know 
that  he  seeks  classified  advertising — and 
display  seeks  the  reader.  Then  why  is 
it  necessary  to  send  out  a  messenger  to 
use  a  lot  of  ballyhoo  to  get  reader-inter¬ 
est  when  that  interest  has  already  been 
sufficiently  aroused  or  readers  would  not 
be  looking  in  the  classified  columns? 

The  classified  advertising  section  of 
today  that  would  appeal  to  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  highest  degree  is  the  one  that 
takes  to  heart  the  interests  of  its  readers 
first — and  advertisers  last.  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  is  no  more  than  a  directory  of 
the  wants  and  offers  of  the  masses  and 
when  we  think  of  a  directory  we  think 
of  an  easy  way  to  find  what  is  wanted. 

Put  classified  on  a  solid-set  basis 
throughout  and  you  will  eliminate  un¬ 
fairness  and  make  the  biggest  step 
toward  stabilizing  classified  for  the  years 
to  come.  Display  features,  where  per¬ 
mitted,  allow  the  few  to  usurp  reader 
interest  and  scare  away  the  masses  who 
feel  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
larger  space  buyers. 

The  classified  reader  wants  what  so 
many  advertisers  fail  to  give  them — 
information.  Advertisers  will  do  them¬ 
selves  a  big  favor  when  they  realize  that 
ten  descriptive  ads  of  five  lines  each  will 
accomplish  more  results  than  one  fifty 
line  ad  that  tells  little. 

Judicious  classified  advertising  is  just 
as  vital  to  classified  as  it  is  to  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  a  national  display  campaign. 

When  classified  linage  slackens,  selling 
efforts  are  intensified.  When  results  are 
slow  from  classified,  more  time  and 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  advertis¬ 
er’s  salesmanship  as  reflected  in  his 
copy.  To  read  a  great  many  classified 
ads  in  newspapers  today  one  would  think 
that  the  advertisers  take  the  great  rank 
and  file  who  make  up  the  classified 
reader  audience  as  a  bunch  of  “saps” 
instead  of  human  beings.  The  attitudes 
reflected  in  many  ads  lead  the  reader  to 
believe  the  advertisers  are  striving  to 


‘■’hook”  him — and  consequently  action  is 
impaired.  So  long  as  classified  is  read 
by  interested  prospects,  then  it  behooves 
advertisers  to  tell  enough  facts  to  spur 
reader-action. 

The  classified  section  that  maintains 
policies  of  equality  for  washerwoman 
and  millionaire  real  estate  ojHirator  alike 
generally  reflects  classified  volume  that 
must  have  been  gained  as  a  result  of 
this  democracy  in  classified. 

Display  advertising  has  its  place  in 
the  newspaper — but  the  classified  section 
is  not  the  place  for  it.  Yet  we  can  pick 
up  possibly  95  out  of  100  newspapers 
and  find  either  white  space,  cuts,  or 
borders  being  permitted.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  anything  from  a  one  inch  single 
column  to  a  full  page  is  permissible. 
There  is  a  limit  to  everything — and 
when  this  form  of  advertising  creeps 
into  classified  columns  is  it  any  wonder 
that  small  advertisers  begin  to  wonder 
as  to  just  where  they  are  supposed  to 
advertise  to  get  at  least  a  fair  “break” 
nowadays  ? 

True  enough,  newspapers  have  space 
to  sell,  but  can  we  not  sell  more  space 
by  putting  display  where  it  rightfully 
belongs?  The  automobile  dealer,  the 
real  estate  dealer  and  many  other  busi¬ 
ness  advertisers  in  classified  will  use 
either  agate  undisplay  classified  or  dis¬ 
play  classified.  Very  seldom  will  you 
find  the  same  dealer  using  both  in  the 
same  section  of  the  paper.  .Xnd  very 
seldom  do  you  find  highly  developed  un¬ 
display  classified  where  newspapers  allow 
display  advertising  to  enter  into  the 
same  section  of  the  paper  and  domi¬ 
nate  the  smaller  advertising. 

To  eliminate  display  features  from 
classified  advertising  would  not  neces- 
-sarily  mean  less  linage  for  newspapers — 
but  more.  Advertisers  in  the  habit  of 
using  display  classified  would  switch  to 
the  multiple  ad  plan  in  undisplay  clas¬ 
sified  and  use  their  display  space  in  run- 
of-paper.  Thus  they  would  attract  two 
types  of  readers,  the  seeker  and  the  one 
to  be  sought,  while  with  display  in  clas¬ 
sified  they  are  reaching  out  only  for  the 
interested  prospect.  Interested  prospects 
can  be  reached  at  lowest  cost  per  sale 
with  undisplay  classified,  thereby  allow¬ 
ing  their  display  efforts  to  shoot  at  the 
mark  for  which  it  is  intended — the  unin¬ 
terested  prospect. 

If  the  “powers  that  be”  in  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  yearly  classified  linage  were 
to  deduct  from  classified  figures  that 
which  is  pure  display  such  as  two 
column  ads  and  over,  then  there  might 
be  a  vast  change  in  the  standings  of 
ranking  classified  newspapers  of  today, 
for  many  papers  would  be  left  high  and 
dry  from  a  standpoint  of  undisplay 


BOSTON 
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ATTENTION 


Mr.  Circulation  Manager 

Many  of  you  pcmember  my 
Dad,  Barney  Yokel.  He  was  the 
Pioneer  Booster  of  New.spaper 
Circulation. 

I  have  heen  in  the  game  all  my 
life  and  know  what  produces. 
Under  my  personal  direction, 
our  firm  is  supplying  original, 
copyrighted  ideas  which  are 
showing  wonderful  results. 
They  are  not  premiums  hut 
Circulation  Stimulators.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  personally 
for  full  information. 

DAVID  YOKEL 
A.  W.  DEANS,  INC., 

Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


classified  if  display  were  eliminated 
from  their  reports. 

But  the  import  of  this  message  is  not 
a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  classified 
should  be  credited  or  not  with  display 
linage  in  its  columns — it’s  a  case  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  right  to  permit  dis¬ 
play  in  classified. 

Out  of  27  leading  classified  news¬ 
papers  in  various  fields  last  year,  15  do 
not  permit  broken  columns  in  classified. 
Many  that  do  permit  broken  columns  try 
to  discourage  it  by  a  higher  rate  penalty. 

As  a  rule  those  advertisers  who  use 
display  will  not  follow  a  consistent  every 
day  policy  for  advertising.  On  the  other 
hand  those  who  spurn  display  for  undis¬ 
play  are  generally  every  day  advertisers. 

So  if  there  is  any  revamping  to  do  in 
classified — the  subject  of  the  admission 
of  display  features  ought  to  receive 
serious  consideration  along  with  any 
thoughts  relative  to  rate  revisions,  etc. 

SHAFFER  GIVES  SCHOLARSHIP 

John  C.  Shaffer,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  Indianapolis 
Star,  Muncie  Star  and  the  Terre  Haute 
Star,  is  the  donor  of  a  new  perpetual 
scholarship  established  at  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity,  Grccncastle,  Ind.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  Shaffer-Beveridge  award 
and  was  given  in  memory  of  the  late 
Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  of  Indiana, 
who  received  his  education  at  DePauw. 
Shaffer  and  Beveridge  were  intimate 
friends.  The  scholarship  will  he  valued 
at  $300  annually  and  will  pay  all  tuition 
fees,  with  $100  cash  towards  other  ex¬ 
penses. 

COMPLETING  PROMOTION  FILM 

The  newsreel  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Neu’s  has  filmed  a  2,000-foot 
feature  which  will  be  used  for  promotion 
purposes  illustrating  the  processes  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing  a  newspaper  in 
the  Daily  News  plant. 

HAYES  NEWS  BECOMES  DAILY 

The  Hayes  (Kan.)  News  a  weekly, 
p'ublished  M  Frank  Motz,  recently  en¬ 
tered  the  daily  field  as  a  six-day  even¬ 
ing  paper. 


Straight  Line.. 

Operation  pays  divi¬ 
dends  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper 
just  as  it  does  in  the 
manufacture  of 
shoes  or  auto¬ 
mobiles. 


Robert  W.  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

Specializing  in  Newspaper 
Engineering 

tool  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVELAND 


The  Trend 
is  to  the 

LUDLOW 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Cly bourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


23,  1929 


NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST’S 


Annual  Financial 
and  Business 
Review  of  1929 
and  Forecast 
of  1930 


This  Important  Feature  Carries 
A  REVIEW  OF 

The  Stock  Market’s 
Worst  Collapse 

AND  BUSINESS  FORECASTS 
FOR  1930 

By  Captains  of  Finance 
and  Industry  Answering 
The  Question: 

“Will  Business 
Revive  or  Recede 
Next  Year?” 


In  view  of  the  general  nervous¬ 
ness  over  conditions,  this  year’s 
Annual  will  be  particularly  useful 
for  the  light  which  it  will  throw  on 
the  outlook  for  next  year. 

The  Stock  Market  has  just  suf¬ 
fered  its  severest  collapse  in  its  en¬ 
tire  history. 

As  a  result,  will  business  run  into 
a  recession  in  1930? 

The  Annual  will  present  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides  of  this  vital 
question — the  thought  of  the  Coun¬ 
try’s  best  minds  on  the  immediate 
future  of  business. 

Synopsis: 

(1)  Complete  Advance  Proofs 
of  the  Entire  Review  and  Fore- 
cast— about  one  hundred  col¬ 
umns,  including  articles  by  the 
World’s  leading  financiers  and 
business  men. 

(2)  Stock,  Bond  and  Curb 
Tables  showing  “maturity,  high¬ 
est,  lowest,  closing  and  net 
change”  for  the  year  1929. 

The  following  newspapers  have 
placed  their  orders: 

Boston  Globe.  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch,  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Seattle  Post  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Louisville  Herald  Post,  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
News,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Youngs¬ 
town  Telegram.  Columbus.  O.  State 
Journal,  Hartford  Courant. 

For  Terms  Wire 

LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

Philadelphia 
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CHARLES  T.  LOGAN,  AD  the  winter  with  another  son,  John  H. 

VFTP'PAIM  niFQ  hitzpatrick. 

V E.  1 L/1E.O  g  Jacobs,  62,  for  40  years  em- 

ployed  in  the  composing  rooms  of  the 
Served  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency  S(>ok’ane  Chronicle  and  Spokesman-Ke- 

for  28  Year*,  Later  Joining 
Advertising  Staff  of 
Editor  A  Publisher 


in  which  she  was  a  student.  She  died 
shortly  after  being  injured.  Mr.  Fosnot 
is  general  manager  of  the  Sentinel  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Lewiston,  Pa.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  chain  of  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers. 

Robert  H.  Graham,  67,  lifelong  resi¬ 
dent  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  died  Nov.  14. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  the  Penn 
Yan  correspondent  for  Rochester  and 
New  York  newspapers,  also  acting  as 
reporter  for  the  Penn  Van  Democrat  and 
the  Penn  Yan  Express,  now  consolidated. 

Clayton  Walradth,  17-year-old  son 
of  Mrs.  Rachel  Waldradth,  publisher  of 
the  U'hitc  (S.D.)  Leader,  a  weekly,  was 
found  dead  in  Dry  I.ake,  near  Brookings, 
Nov.  12,  believed  to  be  a  victom  of  heart 
disease. 

W.  Beaver  JoN'e.s,  ,s8,  died  at  Calgary 
on  Nov.  14.  He  was  for  seventeen  years 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Calgary 
Herald. 


William  ("Old  Ironsides”)  Ironson, 
Photographer  of  Athletic  Lumi¬ 
naries,  Succumbs  to  Injury — Made 
First  Baseball  Action  Picture 


7'iezi',  died  Nov.  8. 

Cmari.es  B.  Flaxagan,  years  ago  the 
publislier  of  the  old  Alta  Californian, 
died  recently  at  his  home  at  Alameda,  Cial. 
Frederick  I.owenheim,  59,  magazme 
Charles  Thomas  Logan,  76,  editor  and  illustrator,  and  associated  with  the 
publisher  of  the  Palisade  (N.J.)  Pedisa-  Georple  L.  Dyer,  Inc.,  New  York  adver- 
dian,  and  for  28  years  associated  with  tising  agency,  died  Nov.  14  at  his  home 
the  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  .Agency,  died  in  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.  He  was  a  mem- 
Nov.  19  at  his  home  in  Palisade  after  Iter  of  several  clubs  including  the  Adver- 
several  months’  illness.  tising  Cluh  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Logan  was  pensioned  by  the  Ua.nii-x  WTujster  Strh.vt,  90,  who  died 
Beckwith  agency  in  April,  1928,  and  not  recently  at  his  home  in  Roseland,  La., 
wishing  to  lose  contact  with  the  profes-  was  said  to  ha\e  been  the  oldest  active 
sion  in  which  he  had  spent  his  entire  newspaper  man  and  printer  in  the  United 
life,  he  joined  the  business  staff  of  States.  He  was  editor-owner  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher.  He  suffered  a  Roseland  Herald.  Many  years  ago  Streat 
stroke  last  June,  from  which  he  never  set  tyjie  on  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  also 
recoxsered.  worked  on  the  Plooinington  (111.)  Panta- 

Mr.  IvOgan  had  devoted  the  whole  of  graph. 
an  active  life  to  the  profession  of  jour-  Mrs.  Frederick  1).  Nye,  widow  of  the 
nalism.  Born  in  Griffin,  (la.,  on  March  former  editor  of  the  .Vctc  York  Sunday 
31,  18.54,  he  began  his  career  as  a  youth  H'orld,  died  last  week  at  the  Hotel  Bre- 
^  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  voort.  New  York  City.  .Mr.  .\ye  died 
Henry  W.  Grady  was  then  editor  of  the  20  years  ago 

Carribei.  Nichols  McCaleb, 

fiftv-six,  tialveston  newspaper  woman, 
later  became  editor  of  the  Louisiana  Rc-  j*  j  r  ♦  •  c  a  *  •  i.  „ 

u  pneumonia  in  a  San  Antonio  hos- 

i-'  •  .X-  X7  1  I  pital  Tuesday  and  her  IxkIv  was  cremated. 

Coming  to  New  York  he  was  con-  accordance  with  her  wish,  Uie  ashes 
nected  succes.sively  with  the  Nezv  York  to  be  scattered  from  an  airplane 

Journal,  die  Muszeal  Courier  and  Trank  Galveston  Bay.  Mrs.  McCaleb  was 

l^^^s  IVeekly,  ^^■lnch  later  ^came  f^^mer  wife  of  the  late  Hunt  Mc- 
Ak)ut30yearsaphelxcame  Caleb,  editorial  executive  of  various 

ass^iated  with  the  S.  C.  Beckwith  Ad-  southwestern  dailies.  She  was  society 
wrtismg  Agency,  "ow  the  Beckwith  editor  of  the  Calz’cslon  Xezes  before  she 
Specialty  Agency,  dealing  in  newspa^r  launched  Calzr.zlon  Cos.zip.  a  magazine. 
ad\ertismg.  Mr.  Logan  was  with  this  newspaper  work  was  on  the 

firm  for  28  years.  Calzcdon  Tribune. 

In  19(Y)  Mr.  Lentzs  son,  Qiarles  James  J.  Coxnery,  40  employed  in  the 
Thomas  I.ogmi,  Jr.,  then  a  boy  of  14,  circulation  departments  of  Salem  (Ore.) 
expressed  a  desire  to  become  a  iiew:s-  newspapers  during  the  past  year,  was 
paper  jrian-  Logan,  accordingly,  dead  in  a  hotel  r<Tom  at  Twin  Falls, 

founded  the  Palisadiaii,  a  moiithly,  with  Idaho,  Nov.  11.  His  home  was  at  Port- 
nis  son  as  nomnial  editor  and  publisher.  ia,,d 

When  his  son  died  in  1918,  Mr.  Logan  ...  ,,  ,,  „  .  , 

continued  the  publication  of  the  pajicr  at  ,,  Mrs-  Nora  Leva  I'RE.vch,  a9,  sister  of 

Cliff  side  Park.  N.  J.  It  became  a  Irvine,  editor  of  Xhc  Portland 

weekly  seven  years  ago.  '  u^‘i  b 


William  Ironson,  62,  veteran  photog¬ 
rapher  known  throughout  the  newspaper 
and  sporting  world  as  “Old  Ironsides,” 
died  suddenly  in 
New  York  Nov. 
19.  His  death 
resulted  from 
pleurisy  which 
h  e  contracted 
while  recovering 
from  a  broken 
spine  received 
w  h  e  n  covering 
an  assignment  at 
Holmes  Airport, 
Long  Island. 

"Old  Bill”  is 
claimed  to  have 
photographed 


of  a  sister  in  Knightstown,  Wii.l.am  Ironson  luminaries 

had  been  an  auditor  for  the  ^^her 

Becruits  and  stars  alike,  from  the 
June  iK^cause  of  ill  heal  h.  He  ,  McGinnitv,  Mathew- 

kiKJwn  to  newspaper  publishers  ,  ,^1  *  *u 

t  iho  1  others,  to  the  present  day  base- 

t  the  Lmtid  .States.  j.j.,,.,,rities  were  friendly  with  Iron- 

Aorw  c-DAKic-ic  ArvAMc  SOU.  Every  manager  and  owner  of 
ARD  FRANCIS  ADAMS  .-Old  Rill" 

Francis  .Adams,  89,  for  more  as  one  of  the  regulars  in  the  baseball 
cars  an  editorial  writer  on  the  world.  In  1910  he  was  selected  to 
Cisco  Chronicle,  died  in  _  that  accompany  the  New  A’ork  Giants  on 
19.  He  retired  from  his  jour-  their  spring  training  trip  to  the  South, 
lutics  five  years  ago.  Mr.  I'min  that  time  until  last  spring,  Ironson 
IS  a  founder  of  the  San  Fran-  ^^as  with  the  first  group  of  Giants  that 
monwealth  Club.  headed  for  the  southland. 

- -  He  is  cretlited  with  having  made  the 

IRS.  H.  W.  BEATY  first  baseball  action  picture  ever  used  in 

:.  W.  Beaty,  wife  of  H.  \V.  a  newspaper. 

ght  general  news  supervisor  Ironson  had  been  a  newspaper  photog- 
iated  Press,  died  suddenly  in  rapher  since  1902  when  he  joined  the 
rk  last  week.  She  was  the  .Wtc'  York  Journal.  He  became  a  mem- 
Jiilia  Peterkin,  author  of  the  her  of  International  News  Pliotos 
prize  novel,  "Scarlet  Sister  shortly  after  its  organization  and  worked 

for  that  service  until  his  death. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

To  Editor  &  Pudi.ishkr:  Stunned  by 
the  news  of  his  sudden  departure  on  his 
i{reat  assignment,  I  am  expressing 
feebly  my  deep  personal  sorrow  in  the 
passing  of  James  Melvin  Lee. 

1  wanted  to  write  a  memorial  verse, 
but  the  lines  will  not  come  to  me.  I 
wanted  tc  send  flowers,  but  flowers  say 
so  little. 

But  1  do  want  to  do  something, 
lames  Melvin  Lee  was  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  and  may 
his  royal  soul  rest  in  peace.  His  life 
was  spent  in  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
lives  and  causes  of  others.  His  ener¬ 
gies.  his  contacts,  his  acts  were  of  the 
sort  that  (jnly  men  forgetful  of  them- 
•  elves  can  produce.  To  such  a  man,  if 
his  spirit  surveys  the  field  of  his  late 
•activities  at  all,  praise  and  tributes 
would  mean  little. 

But  I  have  in  mind  something  very 
definite  which  sho'uld  be  done.  Doctor 
Lee’s  last  great  effort  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  journalism  scholarship 
fund  in  New  York  University,  where 
as  director  of  journalism  he  saw  the 
need  for  such  an  aid  to  his  educational 
work.  This  fund  is  known  as  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford  Memorial.  Bradford 
was  the  first  printer  in  New  York.  I.ee 
wantCvl  to  honor  him.  It  was  his  one 
great  hope  to  succeed. 

I  contributed  “Songs  of  the  Craft,” 
verses  originally  published  in  Editor  &■ 
Pl'BI.ishek,  which  he  brought  out  in 
book  form.  I  gave  these  verses  not 
to  the  Fund,  but  to  James  Melvin  Lee: 
and  James  Melvin  Lee  could  have  taken 
anything  else  of  mine  to  serve  his 
wholly  unselfish  purposes.  So  that  I 
hope  I  am  within  my  right  when  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  fund  be  re-named  in  honor 
of  its  creator.  Tames  Melvin  Lee. 

There  may  he  a  fundamental  reason 
why  this  cannot  be  done,  but  I  am  sure, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  Br.adford’s 
name  stood  in  history  to  Mr.  Lee  as 
a  worthy  stone  upon  which  to  huild — I 
am  perfectly  sure  that  James  Melvin 
Lee,  in  his  multiplied  altruistic  activities 
and  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
University’s  educational  staff,  is  worthy 
of  any  honor  that  can  be  given  him. 
I  was  for  Bradford  because  Lee  was 
for  Bradford :  now  I  anx  for  Lee  be¬ 
cause  I  am  for  Lee.  .\nd  if  in  his 
honor  the  Fund  is  dedicated  to  James 
Melvin  Lee,  or  if  the  Fund  is.  in  neces¬ 
sity.  made  jointly  in  honor  of  the  two, 
or  if  another  similar  Fund  can  be  started 
to  be  known  as  the  James  Melvin  Lee 
Fund,  I  want  to  see  it  done. 

A  great  —  a  very  great  —  man  has 
passed,  but  he  has  left  behind  things 
achieved  and  work  unfinished,  the  com- 
pletio"  of  which  must  he  the  care  of 
those  who  loved  him. 

Htary  Edward  Warner. 


PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  LEE 

To  Editor  &  Pubi.isher:  It  was  with 
sincere  regret  that  I  heard  of  the  death 
of  Professor  James  Melvin  T-ee  who  was 
your  valued  contributing  editor. 

Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
coming  in  contact  with  Professor  Ixe 
were  always  enthused  by  the  remarkable 
grasp  he  had  of  problems  of  journalism, 
and  the  high  ideals  which  he  had  of  the 
great  profession.  I  recall  with  partic¬ 
ular  pleasure  the  way  in  which  he  threw 
himself  into  the  work  of  the  Pressa  ex- 
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hibit  in  Cologne.  Professor  Lee  was  a 
great  force  in  the  upholding  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  ideal,  and  I  believe  he  made  a 
much  larger  contribution  to  the  future 
of  newspaper  personnel  by  his  teachings 
and  his  writings.  As  a  man  he  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  him,  and  I  am  one  of  those 
who  will  always  think  of  him  as  a  goixl 
friend. 

Victor  F.  Riddkk, 
New  York. 


RENDERED  HIGH  SERVICE 

To  Editor  &  Pi  di.isiikr  :  Journalism 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  members 
in  the  untimely  passing  of  Dr.  James 
Melvin  Lee. 

Members  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
of  which  Dr.  Lee  had  been  a  loyal  mem¬ 
ber  for  many  years,  join  his  myriad  of 
other  friends  in  mourning  the  loss  we 
have  suffered  by  his  death.  The  resident 
members  of  the  Club  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton  saw  him  all  too  infreiiuently  but, 
nevertheless,  we  felt  that  through  his 
"  ( )ur  ( )wn  World  of  Letters”  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Editor  &  Pubi.ishf.r  we  were 
in  weekly  contact  with  him. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Dr.  Lee  to 
render  service  to  his  fellows  in  the  craft, 
no  matter  how  busy  he  might  be.  Only 
two  months  ago,  responding  to  a  request 
by  the  National  Press  Club  that  he  serve 
as  one  of  the  judges  for  the  Chester  D. 
Ptigsley  Award  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  liy  a  Washington  correspondent  in 
1029  which  is  being  administered  by  the 
Club,  he  wrote  the  president  “Now  that 
1  have  completed  my  articles  on  news- 
(lapers  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
I  may  have  a  little  time  and  so  am  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  your  invitation.” 

We  all  shall  miss  him. 

Rt  ssKi.i,  Kent.  President. 

The  National  Press  Club. 


LEE’S  WORK  INSPIRING 

To  Editor  &  Pcbeisher  ;  You  know 
you  are  going  to  have  difficulty  in  filling 
the  place  of  Dr.  James  Melvin  Lee  but 
you  will  find  somebody  eventually  to 
carry  on  for  him. 

_  His  work  was  so  splendid,  so  inspira¬ 
tional,  so  unselfish  that  it  has  left  its 
impress  on  many  men  who  will  lie  glad 
to  do  what  they  can  to  fill  his  place. 
From  among  the  number  there  will  be 
one  to  stand  out  as  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Lee  because  it  is  inevitable  that  such 
work  as  he  did  must  live. 

There  is  always  an  understudy  for 
everyone  somewhere  which  makes  it 
possible  for  constructive  effort  to  con¬ 
tinue.  It  would  be  a  sorry  world  if  one’s 
good  work  should  die  with  him.  I  sym¬ 
pathize  with  you  in  the  loss  of  your 
friend  and  associate. 

Wii.i.iAM  C.  Freeman, 
New  York. 


“BENEFICENT  INFLUENCE” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  As  a  humble 
member  of  our  beloved  craft  may  I  join 
in  the  universal  expression  of  sorrow  we 
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all  feel  at  the  passing  of  James  Melvin 
Lee?  His  beneficent  influence  and  in¬ 
spiring  creed  is  a  legacy  all  will  share  in. 

W.  Orton  Tewson, 
New  York. 


AN  INTERESTING  CLAUSE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  This  prob¬ 
lem  of  national  and  local  advertising  in 
newspapers  is,  of  course,  a  diflicult  one 
to  straighten  out. 

The  best  preventive  that  we  yet  have 
been  able  to  think  of  has  been  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  a  clause  in  the  local 
advertising  contract  of  a  newspaper 
which  will  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
national  advertising  creeping  in  through 
local  sources.  A  typical  clause  used  by 
one  of  the  newspapers  we  represent  is 
quoted  below. 

“In  view  of  the  low  rate  which  this 
contract  gives  to  a  local  advertiser, 
Iiarty  of  the  second  part  does  hereby 
specifically  and  solemnly  agree  not  to 
give  the  benefit  of  this  rate  to  any  other 
individual  or  company,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  throu.gh  refund,  allowance 
or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever.” 

.\.  \V.  Howland, 

Howland  &  Howland,  in'e. 


“DRUGS”  AND  “NARCOTICS” 

To  Editor  &  Publishfji:  Newspapers 
have  a  habit  of  using  the  word  “drugs” 
interchangeably  with  “narcotics.” 

As  the  central  organization  and  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  all  independent  retail  phar¬ 
macists  of  Greater  New  York,  our  or¬ 
ganization  takes  the  stand  that  the  use  of 
the  word  “drugs”  in  this  manner, 
whether  in  the  headline  or  in  the  body 
of  the  story,  is  harmful  to  th“  best  in¬ 
terests  of  thf*  pharmaceutical  profession 
and  the  public.  We  feel  by  using  the 
word  “drug”  instead  of  the  word  “nar¬ 
cotics,”  the  newspapers  are  leading  the 
public  to  believe  that  all  drugs  are  nar¬ 
cotics  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  but  very 
few  drugs  are  narcotics.  We  should  like 
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UNITED 
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to  have  you  comment  on  this  subject  ki 
the  editorial  columns  of  your  very  valua¬ 
ble  publication  in  the  hope  that  news¬ 
paper  editors  may  recognize  the  wisdom 
and  justification  of  our  stand.  By  com¬ 
plying  with  our  request  we  believe  you 
will  be  rendering  a  service  to  the  public 
as  well  as  ourselves. 

H.  H.  Miller,  President, 
New  York  Pharmaceutical  Conference. 


BROADCAST  TO  BYRD 

Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd  heard  his 
mother's  voice  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  civilization,  on  a  r<Tdio  program 
presenleil  bv  the  Buffalo  P.veniuq  Nexvs 
Nov.  lb.  Besides  Mrs.  Elizabetii  Boll¬ 
ing  Byrd,  the  Commander’s  brother, 
Gov.  Harry  F.  Byrd  of  \’irginia,  also 
spoke  and  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund 
for  the  Promotion  of  Aeronautics,  sent  a 
short  greeting  to  his  friend. 
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FARMERS  AND  CHILDREN 
STRESSED  IN  PROMOTION 


Beaver  Dam  (Wis.)  Citizen  Promo¬ 
tional  Plans  Include  a  Safety 
Club  and  a  “Rural  Contact*’ 

Man  Visiting  Farms 


Promotion  plans  to  interest  both  the 
school  children  of  the  community  and  the 
farmers  of  the  county  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Beaver  Dam  (VV’is.)  Daily  Citizen, 
according  to  J.  E.  Helfert,  editor. 

Safety  work  among  school  children 
was  started  under  the  name  of  the  "Open 
Eye  Club,”  with  an  enrollment  up  to 
Nov.  1  of  more  than  3,000.  Interest  was 
initially  aroused  by  offering  prizes  for 
the  naming  of  the  club  and  the  writing 
of  a  pledge  to  be  signed  by  all  members 
signifying  their  intention  to  observe 
safety  rules. 

A  member  of  the  daily's  staff,  known 
as  JEH,  the  Safety  Club  Man,  visits  the 
schools  periodically,  giving  talks  on 
safety  and  recruiting  new  meml)ers, 
whose  names  are  later  printed  in  the 
paper. 

As  a  means  of  bringing  the  farmers 
of  the  county  in  closer  relaticm  with  the 
city  residents,  the  Rural  Contact  plan 
was  adopted. 

A  member  of  the  Daily  Citizen  staff 
devotes  his  entire  time  visiting  with 
farmers  of  the  community.  He  meets 
them  in  the  fields,  in  their  barns  or 
wherever  they  happen  to  be  when  he 
calls.  An  account  of  his  visits,  telling 
all  about  the  farm  he  visits,  the  work 
being  done,  how  many  chickens  and  what 
kind  they  have  and  all  about  the  farm  is 
carried  daily  in  the  Beaver  Dam  Daily 
Citizen,  under  the  heading  “Rural  Con¬ 
tact.”  The  good-will  thus  generated  has 
brought  in  many  rural  subscriptions, 
according  to  the  editor. 


NEW  INFORMATION  SERVICE 


Cbicago  Firm  Organized  to  Aid  Sales 
of  Advertised  Products 

A  tiation  wide  service  to  give  news¬ 
paper  readers  information  as  to  where 
they  can  obtain  certain  advertised  goods 
in  their  own  communities  was  started 
recently  in  Chicago  by  the  Allied  News¬ 
paper  Corporation,  400  N.  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue.  The  service  is  free  to  the  public. 

One  paper  in  a  city  is  enfranchised  to 
provide  the  service.  At  present,  it  is 
stated,  there  are  members  in  more  than  a 
score  of  cities. 

This  Ad-Information  service,  as  it  is 
called,  is  based  on  the  problem  of  leaks 
in  the  advertising  of  thousands  of  branded 
products,  the  cutting  off  of  the  inHueiice 
of  advertising  at  the  time  when  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  dealer  are  ready  to  cash 
in,  officials  said.  It  is  aimed  to  aid  those 
ccttisumers,  who,  having  been  “sold”  on 
a  certain  advertised  product,  go  from 
place  to  place  trying  to  find  out  who  sells 
it,  eventually,  in  some  cases,  to  buy  an 
entirely  different  make  of  the  product. 

Allied  Newspapers  Corporation  is  de¬ 
voted  solely  to  this  project.  Earle  G. 
Knight,  who  for  three  years  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tell-U-\Vhere  Company, 
Boston,  operated  on  the  same  lines  of  the 
new  organization,  is  president  and  general 
manager.  Mr.  Knight  was  also  New 
England  manager  of  the  Butterick  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Lawrence  Heyworth. 
Chicago  capitalist,  is  chairman  of  the 
board.  Other  officers  are:  J.  O.  Stoll, 
president  J.  O.  Stoll  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany,  handling  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  in  the  middle  west,  and  John  E.  Lewis 
of  the  Cuneo  Press,  vice-president,  and 
A.  W.  Froehde,  vice-president  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Finance  Corporation,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


PLANNING  BIG  CAMPAIGN 

The  advantages  of  New  York  State 
for  industrial  operations  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  national  advertising  campaign 
to  be  undertaken  immediately  by  the 
Niagara  Hudson  Power  Corporation. 
Magazines  and  business  publications  will 
be  employed.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn  have  the  account. 


TO  EXPAND  PLANT 


Utica  Observer-Dispatch  Will  Build 
$90,000  Addition 

Plans  have  been  announced  for  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  building,  with  a  three-story  struc¬ 
ture  fronting  on  the  Oriskany  street 
plaza  in  the  rear  of  the  present  structure. 
Estimated  cost  of  the  addition  is 
$90,000. 

Three  large  banklike  windows  will 
lend  a  striking  appearance  to  the  cut 
stone  facade  of  the  addition,  which  will 
virtually  turn  the  building  around,  with 
business  offices  facing  Oriskany  street. 

The  present  Catharine  street  front  then 


will  become  the  rear,  with  the  shifting 
of  the  circulation  department  to  that  side 
of  the  building. 

The  new  structure  will  carry  to  the 
sidewalk  the  addition  built  in  1922,  when 
Frank  E.  Gannett  bought  and  consoli¬ 
dated  the  Utica  Herald-Dispatch  and  the 
Utica  Observer. 

COMPLETES  PLANT  SITE 


Globe-Democrat  Buys  Last  Parcel  in 
Block  Square  Tract 

With  the  purchase  of  the  northwest 
corner  of  Franklin  avenue  and  Twelfth 
street,  proj^rty  fronting  50  feet  on 
Franklin  with  a  depth  of  102  feet,  6 


inches,  along  Twelfth  street,  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  now  owns  the 
entire  city  block  bounded  by  High  street, 
Franklin  avenue.  Twelfth  and  Wash 
streets,  upon  which  the  company  intends 
to  build  a  new  newspaper  plant. 

This  corner  property  was  acquired 
from  the  Lorraine  Realty  and  Invest¬ 
ment  Company,  and  the  tenant  in  the 
three-story  building  that  covers  the  lot, 
the  M.  M.  Stern  Furniture  Company, 
has  agreed  to  vacate  the  premises  by  not 
later  than  Feb.  1.  next. 


AGATE  CLUB  TO  DINE 

The  Chicago  Agate  Qub  will  give  its 
annual  dinner  dance  on  Dec.  7  at  the 
Chicago  Yacht  Club. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Enginomra 

Flatiron  Building 

175  Fifth  A  vs.  at  23rd  St. 
Tslsphonai  Algonquio  1620 


Designers  and  builders  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildings 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

Drive  and  Control 
for 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

Newspaper  Presses 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple.  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple  and 
Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

Send  for  particulars 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages 

to  your  nearest 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

G-E  sales  office 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  Office  A  Fietory . Plainfield,  N.  1. 

New  York  OtRce . Broktw  Bldg.,  1457  Broadway 

Chicago  Office . Monadnock  Block 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

-  ■  - 

FOR  MEDIUM  SIZED  NEWSPAPERS 


Here  art  Some 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  New  York  City 
{Z  machines) 

Herald.  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Herald.  Everett,  Wash. 

Press.  Springfield,  Mo. 

Hodge  Mat^rvice, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dispatch,  Dallas,  Texas 

State  Journal,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Times  World,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

Sentinel.  Milwaukee  .Wis. 

News-Press,  Glendale, 
Cal. 

News  Leader,  Richmond, 
Virginia 

World-Herald,  Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Evening  P<Mt,  Pasadena, 
California 


Famous  Users 

Leader.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

News,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Post  -  Ad  voca  t  e , 

Alhambra,  California 
Western  New8i>aper 
Union.  Dallas.  Texas 
Odhams  Press,  London, 
England 

Outlook.  Santa  Monica, 
California 

Times  Record, FortSmith, 
Arkansas 

Union-Tribune.  San 
Diego,  California 
Times,  Huntsville.  Ala. 
The  Journal,  PottsviUe, 
Pennsylvania 
News-Sentinel. 

Knoxville.  Tennessee 
Sun,  Long  Beach, 
Csilifomia 


Clients  and  prospects  are  reached 
by  the  shortest  route  through 
EDITOR  «  PUBLISHER 


New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 

When  your  blankets  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing  and  many  delays,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  sales. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and 
light. 

The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  one 
week  will  buy  a  new  set  of  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  false 
economy. 

New  Elngland  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabI,  Addraa,  NENSCO,  Worccatar 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  folder.  It  telb  ALL  of 
the  ftartling  point,  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  Yoaz  CHICAGO  san  feancisco 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — 40,000  per  hr.  The  hesvleat 
and  meet  productive  high  speed  unit  press.  Equipped  with  latest  quick 
lock-up  plate  clamps,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoplate  and 
dry  mat  equipment.  All  materlala,  steela,  bronces,  etc.,  of  the  lataat 
awroved  mechanical  engineering  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  fnU  30,000  running 
speed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  labor)  cut  In 
half.  Bconomy  for  the  growing  moderate  sized  dally.  Unit-designed :  b«Ut 
in  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  sise  can,  by  adding  nnita,  be 
Increased  in  Its  capacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dalliea  and  weekUaa. 
PrUta  from  the  roll  and  cute,  folde  and  deUvere  perfected  newsMpsra. 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  in  one  operation.  Speed  5,000  to 
6,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Write  aa  your  preaa  naeda—Lat  ua  halp  yea  solee  year  praaaraom  prablmma 
Our  ata0  ia  at  your  aaruiea 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  imehigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  November  23,  1  929 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  — SO  per  line 

3  Timea  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cach  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Timea  —  .60  per  line 
Count  alx  worda  to  the  Una 

White  apace  charge  at  eame  rate  per  line 
per  inaertion  aa  earned  by  frequency  of  in- 
aertion.  Minimum  apace,  three  lines.  The 
Editor  a  Publisher  reserves  the  richt  to 
claseify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


for  Papers  That  Fay,  write  us.  Our  list  in¬ 
cludes  100  of  the  best  dailies  and  weekiies  in  the 
Uiddie  West.  I'ersonal  service.  Clyde  B. 
Knot.  Board  of  Trade  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Location-Capital-Ezperience — Tell  me  where  you 
desire  to  locate,  what  experience  you  have  had, 
how  much  capital  to  Invest,  and  I  will  furnish 
particulars  of  a  publication  that  will  interest 
you.  There  is  available  through  this  agency 
some  very  desirable  publications.  J.  B.  Shale, 
Times  Building,  New  York. _ 

One  Ohio  and  one  Iowa  daily  available.  Unu¬ 
sual  opportunity  for  moderate  investment. 
Charles  M.  Veazey,  Wrlgley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Capital  Wanted 

tlS.OOO  invested  now  in  established  daily  will 
assure  a  $100,000  newspaper  property.  That's 
not  “high  finance,”  it’s  a  fact.  D-806,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Interest  For  Sale 

Publisher  of  Chain  Store  periodical  and  In¬ 
formation  service  finding  it  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pand,  offers  liberal  interest  in  paying  business, 
capable  of  generous  additional  profits.  Charles 
N.  Veazey,  Wrlgley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITT 
TO  PUUCHASE  A  SUBSTANTIAL 
INTEHEST  IN  AN  ESTABLISHED 
PUBLISHING  BUSINES 
This  is  a  real  opportunity  for  some  one  desir¬ 
ing  to  become  a  publisher  of  a  high-class 
monthly  technical  Journal  of  national  circulation 
that  is  absolutely  unique  in  its  field  in  both 
appearance  and  content. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  present  earnings  and 
prospective  profits  is  available;  total  capital 
required  for  50%  partnership  $200,000;  in  one 
or  several  parts;  in  active  or  silent  partnership. 
D-759.  Editor  &  Pul)llsher. 

Newspaper  Accounting 

Newspapers  Accounting  and  Audit  Company,  ;t6 
State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — .Audits,  systems,  in¬ 
vestigations,  an(i  liiisiness  office  problems 
analysed.  Prompt  attention  to  inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  fees.  etc. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

For  Sale — Evening  newspaper  within  30  miles 
of  New  York  city.  Fully  equipped  with  all 
mechanical  facilities.  Field  offers  excellent 
opiHirtunlty  for  development  of  outstanding 
dally.  Unusual  chance  for  young  man  desir¬ 
ing  to  enter  publishing  field.  I)-8;t3,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Weekly  earning  $1,000  monthly,  high  class, 
exclusive  field,  splendidly  equippeti.  modern 
town,  $.’>.000  ;  4-.venr  college;  $.’>0,000,  $20,000 
down.  r)-827.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Want  to  Invest 

Will  consider  proposition  to  locate  with  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York,  Pa.,  or  the  Middle  AVestern 
States.  Have  $25,000  to  Invest  in  propert.v. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  Publisher  who  is 
desirous  of  being  relieved  of  the  responsibilities 
in  the  Circulation,  Advertising  and  Business 
Departments  of  a  good  afternoon  publication. 
Highest  references  furnished  as  to  character 
and  achievements.  Address  D-824,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

Pramotien 

CircuUtion  Builders— Blair  A  Austin,  230  North 
Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales¬ 
manship  Club  Campaigns. 


Our  campaigns — dallies,  weeklies — net  4,000  to 
30,000  subscriptions.  Only  organization  with 
successful  drives  in  4  N.  T.  City  boroughs. 
Hudson  De  Priest  Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


CIRCULATION 


The  Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  invites  the  attention  of 
publishers  desiring  increased  circulation  to  the 
endless  commendations  and  endorsements  of 
leading  A.B.C.  publlshera  everywhere  appearing 
in  every  Issue  of  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER.  The 
PARTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  is  being  used  year 
after  year  by  more  real  newspapers  than  all 
other  circulation-building  services  combined — an 
evidence  In  itself  of  its  indisputable  worth  and 
of  its  outstanding  superiority.  The  only  circu¬ 
lation-building  organization  in  Newspaperdom 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  which  furnishes  publishers'  affidavits 
of  exact  results  of  its  every  campaign.  Wire 
collect  or  write  for  free  Partlowe  survey  and 

analysis  of  your  field. _ 

A.  H.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortez  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bonaflde 
subscriptions  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 

The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Builders  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 

EDITORIAL 

Syndicate  Features 

**Tou  and  Tour  AdvertitinSs"  daily,  weekly, 
semi-weekly,  teaebes  patrons  value  of  Rood 
copy,  ade<|uate  space,  continuous  advertising: 
samples:  star  feature  for  salesmen.  Frank  Ed¬ 
wards  Henkel,  Linden,  N.  J. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Help  Wanted 

Advertising — A  growing  eastern  metropolitan 
paper  requires  high  calibre  advertising  salesmen. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  men  who  know  how 
to  sell  second  papers  with  strong  responsive 
circulations.  In  tirst  letter  state  past  ex¬ 
perience,  connections.  Give  full  personal  de¬ 
tails  and  salary  exi>ected  to  start.  D-777, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

A  “Right-hand"  Man  wanted  for  Editor-owner 
of  a  large,  influential  Chicago  South  side  com¬ 
munity  weekly.  Must  be  trustworthy,  experi¬ 
enced  and  well  educated;  critical  copy  reader 
and  gofMi  rewrite  man:  able  to  Ik)sr  reporters 
and  handle  patrons  with  tact,  and  take  entire 
charge  of  all  news.  Good  future  for  man  who 
can  make  good.  Write  fully  regarding  experi¬ 
ence  and  education;  state  salary  desired.  D-S2fl, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation — Live,  rapidly  growing  orgunization 
can  use  an  intelligent,  hard-hitting  young  man 
experience<i  In  carrier  home  delivery.  Small 
salary  with  unusual  opportunity  for  progress. 
Applicant  must  live  within  three  hours  of  New 
York  to  arrange  for  interview.  I)-S32,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager — Midwest  city  of  12r>,000. 
Must  thoroughly  understand  classifled  work  and 
organization.  Give  full  detail  in  first  letter  and 
salary  expected.  Address  D-822,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _ 

Classified  Advertising  Salesmen  for  large  East¬ 
ern  metropolitan  newspaper.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  men  who  know  how  to  sell  second 
newspapers  with  large,  responsive  circulations. 
Minlerate  starting  salary  with  generous  commis¬ 
sions  and  Imniises.  Give  full  personal  details  in 
first  letter.  I)-816.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  _ 
Mechanical  Superintendent  wanted  by  fast 
growing  newspaper  in  Southwest.  Fumlliarlty 
with  economical  production  costs  essential  and 
must  have  executive  ability.  Give  references, 
age  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  1)-80<1. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

Placement  Service — Openings  now  In  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  783,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Roadmen — Wanted,  on  a  metropolitan  eastern 
morning  paper,  hard  hitting  roadmen,  metro¬ 
politan  exi>erlence  not  necessary.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  ambitious  young  men  who  want 
good  opportunities  to  develop  with  a  growing 
organization.  In  first  letter  give  experience, 
present  connection  and  salary  expected  to  start. 
D-776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 

AdvertUing-Butinett-Promotion — Mature  exec¬ 
utive  and  unusual  salesman.  Wide  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  smaller  city  morning  and  evening 
experience.  Available  account  recent  consolida¬ 
tion.  Age  40,  marrieil,  unquestionable  record. 
D-814.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager-Salesman  desires  position 
as  advertising  manager  of  progressive  daily 
paper  in  city  of  not  less  than  12,000.  Capable 
organizer,  exceptional  production  record.  Ten 
years  newspaper  experience.  Present  position 
seven  years.  Thirty-four  years  old,  marrie<l. 
Best  of  references  as  to  my  ability  and  char¬ 
acter.  Write  n-817.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  employed,  desires  connec¬ 
tions  In  middle  west  or  southern  town  of  25  to 
•V)  thousand.  Services  available  in  30  days. 
Address  I)-811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  Manager  or  Assistant  to  Publisher 
Available  January  1st 

Here's  a  man  who  understands  the  problems  of 
the  retailer.  He  has  lieen  successful  in  mer¬ 
chandising  with  department  and  specialty 
stores.  Prior  to  that  for  12  years  with  two  of 
N.E.  best-known  newspapers.  With  one.  two 
years,  selling  advertising.  With  other,  10  years 
and  last  five  as  advertising  manager  in  charge 
local,  national  and  promotional,  and  had  a 
consistent  record  of  increased  linage.  Has  been 
successful  in  every  business  connnection.  Retail 
merchandising  experience  plus  publishing  experi¬ 
ence,  valuable  to  publisher  seeking  aggressive 
advertising  manager  or  general  assistant.  Age 
30.  marrie<L  Prefers  city  130.000  or  over. 
Address  Box  D-S2S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  available  after  January  1st. 
Nine  years’  experience  morning,  afternoon,  and 
Sunday.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  sober,  mar¬ 
ried.  conscientious  worker,  one  who  will  Im¬ 
prove  your  collections  and  circulation,  communi¬ 
cate  with  me.  D-807.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  -Experienced  and  capable. 
Member  I.r.M..\.  Available  now  for  real  re 
suits.  I)-780,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager- 

Fourteen  years’  experience  on  large  and  small 
dailies,  with  enviable  record  of  results.  Know 
every  phase  of  circulation  promotion,  boy  carrier 
organization,  dealer  cooperation,  collections. 
A.B.C.  requirements,  etc.  Age  30,  married. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Can  demonstrate  ability 
that  will  insure  permanency.  0-815,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Circulation  Mana.*r —Years  of  experience, 
capable  executive,  thorough  knowlefige  of  mo<l- 
ern  promotion  methmls.  Available  Immeiliately. 
D  SW^Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  with  complete  knowledge 
of  Home  Delivery,  promotion  and  maintenance, 
with  fifteen  years’  experience  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  fields.  A  goo<l  organizer,  just  at  the 
age  to  instill  a  spirit  of  achievement  into  your 
organization  and  to  assure  you  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  ]>roblpm  will  be  welghwl  upon  the  scale 
of  experience.  Complete  knowledge  of  street, 
stand  and  mall  promotion  and  maintenance  at 
a  minimum  of  cost.  Record  for  producing  and 
holding  new  business.  Excellent  references  re¬ 
garding  character  and  achievements.  A  pub¬ 
lisher  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  more  busi¬ 
ness  in  his  respective  field  will  do  well  by 
addressing  D-823.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  and  Advertising  Salesman 
— Efficient  in  developing  either  department.  For 
results  write  Box  331,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  ^ 

Clasiified  Managers— 

25  experieni'ed  Classified  Managers  available  at 
present.  Write  for  photographs,  detailed  past 
records,  references,  etc.  No  charge  to  employ¬ 
ers,  Placement  Service,  P.  O.  Box  783.  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Classifled  Advertising  Manager — Eight  years  ac¬ 
tual  experience,  desires  permanent  position  with 
goo<l  growing  organization.  Good  linage  record. 
Available  Immediately.  Excellent  references. 
Address  Box  D-788.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Correspondent.  New  York,  long  experience, 
knows  news  and  features;  full  or  part  time. 
1)  831.  Editor  A  Publivher. 

Editor-Publisher-Manager — 20  years’  experience, 
desires  greater  responsibility  and  opportunity. 
Hustler,  organizer,  business  getter,  good  habits, 
married,  college  graduate.  Mason,  Kiwanian. 
Prefer  South.  Salary  and  bonus,  later  lease  or 
buy  interest.  Now  advertising  manager.  No 
second  rater.  C.  L.,  Ifi04  Kenilworth,  Charlotte, 
N.  0.  _  _  _  _  _ 

Editorial  Executive  on  nationally-known  daily 
with  phenomenal  growth  record  desires  change. 
Reasons  easily  explained.  Versatile,  energetic, 
“live  wire"  but  safe  and  sane.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  including  present  employers.  D-818, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Foreman — Practlial  |»rinter;  good  linofype  ma¬ 
chinist:  capable,  fast,  real  pro<iucer,  excellent 
references;  afternoon  daily.  D-834. 

Editorial  Writer,  policy  man,  expert,  municipal, 
social  problems,  15  years  diversified  experience 
all  newspaper  branches,  including  executive 
desks,  syndicate  work,  age  35.  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Address  D-825,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Nearly  everybody  in  its 
field  reads 

The  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 

That  is  why  its  Classified 
produces  results. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial — Y'oung  newspaper  man  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  weekly.  Would  consider  eventual  pur¬ 
chase  of  interest  in  paper.  D-764,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

Feature  Writer — Experienced  young  man  desires 
connection  with  weekly  or  daily  in  New  York 
area.  Position  rather  than  salary  objective. 
D-76r).  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Service-  -Former  daily  newspaper 
publisher  well  acqualnteil  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  contemplating  extensive  travel,  would  like 
to  represent  a  number  of  establisbecl  syndicates 
on  a  commission  basis.  Knows  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  requirements.  Only  high 
grade,  established  services  will  be  considered. 
D-821,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

News  Photographer.  2i),  married.  Ten  years’ 
experience  metropolitan  dailies.  Now  employeiL 
Capable  of  installing  and  organizing  photo  unit. 
D-SIO,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Photo-Engraver  wants  position  as  foreman.  Ex- 
]»erience<l  In  newspaper  and  commercial  work. 
Reliable  Pnion  man,  best  of  references.  D-826, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Political  Cartoonist — Syndicate  failing  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  dcinaiid  for  cartoons  dealing  with  local 
political  events.  carUmnist  wishes  Job  on  daily 
to  work  in  direi^t  co-ordination  with  editorial 
statT.  Experience  on  two  Metropolitan  dailies. 
Samples  of  work  sent  on  r(*que8t.  Salary  $35 
per  week.  I)-7Pli,  Editor  A  Publi>iher. 

Secretary — 7  years  exceptional  experience  all 
branches  publishing.  Fine  stenographer.  Desire 
high  type  connection,  live  Job.  References. 
1)  83.3,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL 

Equipment  for  Sale 

Job  Presses,  Paper  Cotters,  Wire  Stitchers,  etc. 
A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaranteed 
machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  B.  13th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Goss  16-page  Web,  complete  equipment,  chases 
ami  tables.  Unusual  storage  condition  make 
very  low  price,  good  terms  on  a  fine  guaranteed 
press,  erected.  (24,  32  page  presses  also), 
Peckliani  Machinery  Co.,  1328  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Hoe  32-page  press,  modern,  2  units,  straight  line, 
double  foMers,  complete  stereotype  outfit.  Can 
be  seen  in  operation.  Will  take  model  E  Duplex 
in  trade.  D-S30.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Real  Bargain 

2  Linotype  Model  1  $.325  each 
1  I.inotype  Mo<lel  3  $525 
1  Monotype  $100 
Must  get  out  of  the  premises. 

Call  Barclay  5iMK)  or  write 
Mr.  V.  Giordano,  15  Park  Row,  N.Y.C.  Rm. 
1220. _ 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Mactalneif  Go.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N,  Y.  C. 


Aubrey  Harwell  Charles  W.  Buggy 

To  Southern  Publishers 

We  have  at  this  time  important 
purchasers  of  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Properties  of  all  classes. 
Our  record  of  twenty  years  of 
unviolated  confidence  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration. 
Appraisements  made. 
Consolidations  effected. 

HARWELL  8  BUGGY,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  November  23,  1  929 
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One  Dollar  will 


DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


The  LouisznUe  C ourrier-J ournal  re¬ 
cently  published  a  page  of  cooperative 
advertising  under  the  head,  “Fall's  Here 
— Winter’s  Coming — Is  Vour  Home 
Ready?”.  Firms  selling  coal,  heating 
apparatus,  roofing  material  and  flooring 
took  space. — Abe  Linker. 


Schusters,  one  of  Milwaukee’s  lead¬ 
ing  department  stores,  tried  something 
new  in  the  way  of  advertising  its  spe¬ 
cial  Schuster  day  this  year.  Instead  of 
several  pages  giving  the  prices  of  arti¬ 
cles.  the  store  sprinkled  all  i)ages  of  the 
local  newspapers  with  small  three  col¬ 
umn  advertising  cartoons,  some  of  them 
.'tumorous,  describing  various  items  of 
tlw  sale. — R.  L. 


Cnder  a  heading,  “Reliable  Services,” 
the  Boston  .Sunday  Post  uses  nearly  a 
pace  of  one  inch  advertisements  of  busi¬ 
ness  services  of  various  kinds.  To  ob¬ 
tain  special  attention  the  first  letter  of 
the  first  word  in  each  ad  is  a  capital  an 
inch  high. — L.D.C. 


Fine  programs  are  sjKmsored  by  the 
national  association  of  laundry  owners 
each  Saturday  evening  at  Jiine  o’clock  on 


titled  “The  First  100,000"  in  which 
1.000  word  sketches,  with  two  column 
photograph  and  drawing  illustrations  are 
used.  The  features  tell  the  life  story  of 
men  who  were  among  the  first  100,000  of 
the  city  and  who  took  leading  positions 
then  and  at  present  in  the  life  of  the 
state. — E.  W.  F.,  Oklahoma  City. 


a  national  hook-up.  In  some  cities  en¬ 
terprising  advertising  solicitors  of  news¬ 
papers  have  obtained  display  ads  from 
the  local  members  of  the  association  of¬ 
fering  the  radio  programs. — C.M.L. 


Get  your  needlework  and  gift  shops 
to  run  a  co-operative  display  advertise¬ 
ment  each  shop  taking  a  few  inches  of 
space  to  tell  of  its  specialty.  For  in¬ 
stance  the  fancy  work  shop  might  ad¬ 
vertise  an  original  quilt  block  design,  a 
book  shop  a  special  price  group  of 
children’s  books  or  fiction  and  so  on. — 
R.T.C. 


.\n  ingenious  tieup  of  news  with  pro¬ 
motion  was  made  by  the  Milwaukee 
IViscoHsin  A’ezvs  recently.  Two  photo¬ 
graphers  were  sent  out  to  a  big  fire  in 
the  city.  One  took  a  “shot”  of  the 
other  standing  on  a  rooftop,  a  few  feet 
from  the  blaze,  beside  firemen  who  were 
training  hose  on  the  flames.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  published  on  the  front  page. 
The  next  day  in  a  large  advertise¬ 
ment  on  an  inside  page,  the  News  re¬ 
printed  the  photo  with  a  legend  about  the 
photographer  braving  perils  with  fire¬ 
men  to  serve  the  readers. — R.L. 


A  framed  picture  of  the  all-city, 
county  or  state  football  or  basketball 
teams  chosen  by  yourself  or  groups  of 
coaches,  presented  to  each  member  of 
the  mythical  aggregations  is  not  only 
worth  a  “boost  story”  but  makes  friends 
for  your  paper. — R.  O.  O. 


but  they  need  not  suffer  this  lack  of 
news-gatherers  to  report  small  matters. 
We  nominate  the  Boy  Scouts  for  the 
role  of  unpaid  correspondents.  The 
older  scouts,  when  they  attain  the  rank 
of  first-class,  are  entitled  to  compete  for 
merit  badges.  One  of  these  is  awarded 
for  journalism.  The  scouts  must  submit 
genuine  news  articles  to  qualify  for  the 
badge.  Why  not  communicate  with  the 
scoutmaster,  invite  him  to  have  his  toys 
report  small  items  in  their  section  for 
your  paper,  and  publish  the  prtouct? 
The  scoutmasters  will  be  glad  to  co¬ 
operate.  The  scouts  are  unlikely  to  be 
inaccurate,  for  they  are  truthful  and 
cfinscientious  generally. — R.  N.  Lee. 


An  interesting  Thanksgiving  dinner 
story  is  available  to  the  news  or  feature 
writer  who  goes  through  the  telephone 
directory  and  calls  one  housewife  in  each 
of  the  alphabetical  divisions.  Call  the 
number  and  when  the  first  Mrs.  A.  is 
gotten  to  the  phone  tell  her  the  name  of 
your  paper  and  say  that,  without  print¬ 
ing  her  name  in  the  story,  you’d  like  to 
know  what  she  has  planned  for  her 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Then  try  Mrs.  B., 
Mrs.  C.,  and  on  through  the  book.  Most 
of  them,  when  assured  their  names  will 
not  be  used,  will  outline  the  menu.  Some 
will  be  elaborate,  otliers  simple,  and  the 
range  will  be  wide.  There  may  be  found 
one  or  more  who  will  “snap”  that  “it’s 
none  of  your  business”  and  call  you  im¬ 
pertinent — or  worse.  Such  responses, 
used  in  the  story,  add  zest  and  interest. 
Monday  or  Tuesday  before  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day  is  the  time  to  make  the  calls. 
It’s  a  Wednesday  p.  m.  or  Thursday 
a.  m.  story. — E.  E. 


Your  woman’s  page  will  get  surpris¬ 
ingly  wide  response  by  offering  even  a 
small  prize,  say  a  dollar,  for  each  home 
help  submitted  by  readers  and  published. 
Really  helpful  suggestions  will  be  of¬ 
fered  and  will  greatly  increase  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  your  department — J.  O.  P. 

LA  PRENSA I 

of 

BUENOS  AIRES 

First  in  News 
First  in  Prestige 
First  in  Public 


The  juryman  has  come  in  for  adverse 
criticism  lately.  A  good  story  is  to  be 
had  by  interviewing  your  local  lawyers 
on  their  opinions  of  the  ideal  juryman; 
Ask  the  juryman  what  he  thinks  of  the 
lawyers. — Max  Gendel. 


“Up  and  Down  the  State”  is  the 
handlettered  art  heading  given  to  a  short 
illustrated  feature  story  run  daily  in 
the  Indianapolis  Nezvs.  The  stories, 
from  all  over  the  state,  are  of  general 
interest, — Thora  Eigenmann. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


’HE  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Nezvs  tangling  knotty  Toledo  cases  are  offered, 
has  begun  a  series  of  articles  en-  — L.  C. 


The  Toledo  Blade  recently  ran  a 
.story.  “Sherlock  Holmes  Passe  in 
Toledo  Police  Force.”  This  story 
began  with  a  discussion  of  disguises, 
“a  la  Sherlock  Holmes,”  and  led  up  to 
methods  now  used  in  pursuit  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  criminals,  showing  that  “the  art 
of  disguise  is  left  entirely  to  the  actor” 
nowadays,  while  policemen  get  their 
man  through  skill  and  perseverence. 
Examples  of  policemen’s  work  in  un- 
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Cline>W  estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Norristown  Herald 

Norrittown,  Pa. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
CUcafo:  111  West  Washingtea 
Street 

New  York:  47  West  34th  St. 
Sen  Francisco:  First  National 

Bank  BuUdinx  .  , 


Small  newspapers  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  large  staffs  of  correspondents. 


A  PRACTICAL  AID  to  the 
mechanical  preparation  of 
newspaper  advertising  material — 
black-and-white  or  rotogravure — 
is  found  in  The  New  York  Times 
1  Manual  of  Typographical  Stand- 
!  ards.  It  tells  how  to  submit  copy; 
gives  general  notes  on  the  han¬ 
dling  of  cuts,  matrices  and  elec¬ 
trotypes;  describes  the  highlight 
halftone;  drop  out;  relative  merits 
of  zinc  and  copper  engravings. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
illustrations. 

96  pages — postpaid  $1.50 
!  Address 

Manual  of 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  STANDARDS 

229  West  43rd  St..  New  York 


Service 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVE 
250  Park  At«bm  •  N«w  York 
14  Cockapnr  Stroot  •  Londoa 


The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
oi  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 


3Hetalb  tribune 


RECEIVED  “FAN”  MAIL  I 

Lying  at  death’s  door  in  a  hospital  for  j 
more  than  a  month  was  no  pleasure  to  { 
Henry  James,  veteran  newspaper  man  ' 

and  present  chief  editorial  writer  for  Col.  j 

Ira  C.  Copley’s  string  of  California  i 

newspapers,  but  the  public  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  his  readers  almost  justified 
the  experience,  James  says.  While  in 
the  hospital  James  received  bags  and  bags 
of  mail  from  well  wishers.  The  volume 
of  this  “fan  mail”  would  have  turned  any 
movie  actor’s  press  agent  green  with 
envy.  James  is  now  fast  recuperating  at 
his  Pasadena  home. 


NEW  VIRGINIA  FIRM 

The  Montgomery  Messenger  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Christiansburg,  V’a., 
with  maximum  capital  of  $15,000,  has 
been  chartered  to  do  a  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  Paul  H.  Appleby,  of 
Christiansburg,  is  president.  H.  C. 
Tyler,  of  F.a.st  Radford,  Ya.,  is  attorney 
for  the  company. 


Free  Press  circulation 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 

“Starts  The  Day 
in  Detroit" 


Reaching  into  every 
income  group,  the  con¬ 
centrated  buying  power  of 
The  Evening  World’s  304,- 
242  families  constitutes  the 
backbone  of  the  great  New 
York  market. 

And  The  Evening  World 
covers  them  at  a  milline  cost 
lower  than  other  evening 
newspapers ! 

eke  ksoiik 

New  York't  FOUNDATION 
Newspaper 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— It  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave^ 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


